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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


Many of the readers of M. Guizot’s admirable History of the 
English Revolution have, no doubt, regretted that no account 
is given therein of the Restoration of the Monarchy under 
Charles II. This deficiency is amply supplied in the present * 
work. In it, M. Guizot has pourtrayed, with a masters 
hand, the character of the man by whom the reactionary 
tendencies of the English people were guided to a successful 
issue; and has narrated, with brevity and clearness, the 
course of events which ultimated in the recall of the Stuart 
dynasty. Notwithstanding the interest and importance of 
the subject, no trustworthy life of Monk had previously been 
published ; and we cannot therefore be surprised, when the 
high reputation of its author is considered, that the present 
biography should at once have become an authority, and 
assumed a permanent position in the historical library. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, no pains 
have been spared to render it as aconrate and complete as 
possible. The quotations have, in almost every case, been 
verified by reference to the originals. The valuable collection 
of diplomatic correspondence, inserted by M. Guizot in the 
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Appendix to his work, is now presented for tlic first time to 
the British public, and will be found to contribute largely to 
our previous knowledge of the subject. A portrait, and an 
analytical table of contents, have also been added, and will, 
it is hoped, somewhat enhance the value of this edition. 

A. R. S. 

hoN jjoa, Fchruaiy, 1851. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The present work was not written with a view to publication. 
It was intended to be nothing more than an historical study, 
prepared for my own use, in order that I might clearly un- 
derstand the causes of the Restoration of the Monarchy in 
Englainl, in 1660, and accurately estimate the character of* 
the man who brought about that great event. In 1837, some 
friends who had road my sketch, requested me to allow its 
insertion in the Revue Franqaise ; and I consented. It has 
never before been published either separately or completely. 

In 1837, it had a purely historical interest; at the present 
day, it evidently possesses a value of an altogether different 
nature. France is indeed in a strange position ! Anxious to 
avoid another revolution, all she desires is stability; and four 
or five questions, which all imply a revolution, afford an in- 
creasing theme of reflection and conversation to all her 
citizens : — 

Can the Republic be consolidated ? 

Can the Monarchy bo restored ? 

Which Monarchy shall we have ? The Empire or the House 
of Bourbon ? 

Which branch of the House of Bourbon shall we choose ? 
the elder or the younger ? or both together, and in concert ? 

If France desires nothing but stability, why are all these 
questions continually under discussion ^ Let her put an end 
to all further debate, and remain in statu quo, lif she does 
not believe in the stability of her present position, why does 
she not make choice of some solution to the questions at issue? 
Is it that these questions can be neither suppressed nor re- 
solved ? Such a state of aflairs would ^be the worst imagin- 
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able ; for, in that case, we should be condemned to passive 
anxiety — having no confidence in the present, and no hope 
for the future. I cannot, and will not, believe that this is the 
state of my country. 

The France of 1850 and the England of 1660 bear but very 
slight resemblance to each other, and I have no intention, 
although this has been sometimes laid to iny charge, of pro- 
posing the one as a model for the other’s imitation. France 
has her own peculiar genius and destiny; let her preserve and 
trust to them. But there is a something which rises above 
all diversities of destiny and of national genius, — a something 
which is equally necessary everywhere and at all times : I 
refer to the esp7'it 'politique, or that good sense which in poli- 
tics, as in everything else, and for nations as well as for in- 
dividuals, can alone ensure definite and lasting success. 

The good sense of two parties united to restore the English 
Monarchy in 1660. These were, the good sense of a man and 
the good sense of the country, or, to speak more exactly, of 
the Monarchical party in the country. In England, two hun- 
dred years ago, it was said, as it is now said in France, that 
the Monarchy had been irrevocably abolished, and that the 
Republic alone was possible. Monk perceived that this was a 
false notion. He believed in the Monarchy during the exist- 
ence of the republic, when all around him, and himself among 
the number, were talking, either sincerely or hypocritically, 
of nothing but the Republic. And when, after the death of 
Cromwell, and the fall of his son Richard, the nation was 
really called on to choose between the two forms of govern- 
ment, Monk decided in favour of the Monarchy. 

This merit has been denied him ; and Monk, in pursuing 
the object he had in view, made so great use and abuse of 
falsehood* that men of prejudiced or superficial minds have 
doubted whether his resolution was early adopted and con- 
stantly maintained. But when we closely and thoroughly 
study documents and events, doubt is no longer possible. From 
the very first day, Monk was decided ; and whatever he did 
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or said, he was decided on every day, even to the last. He 
had a fixed resolution and plan of action, whilst every one 
else was doubting and hesitating. This was his first act of 
political good sense. 

But although Monk was determined, he was also patient. 
He could wait until due time for success. A soldier, and 
acting by means of his army, he was firmly and constantly 
resolved not to recommence violent measures and a civil war. 
He understood that, to be securely established, the Monarchy 
must be restored pacifically and naturally, as a national ne- 
cessity and the last refuge of the country. Disregarding the 
impatience and mistrust of others, he restrained, dissimulated? 
delayed, and waited, until the event took place, as it were, of 
itself. And when the event had taken place, Monk desired 
that, in the letters patent which were destined to commemo- 
rate his good fortune and glory, the words, Fidor sine san- 
gxdne (a bloodless conqueror) should be inserted, to show that 
his prudence had been the result of reflection and of choice. 

The monarchical party, also, acted sensibly. It occupied a 
less difficult positiou then, than it does in France at the pre- 
sent day. It was not wavering between two or three 
monarchies ; all were in favour of one and the same aspirant 
to the throne. The party was nevertheless composed of very 
different elements. Some had caused the revolution, while 
others had opposed it. They had fought boldly with each 
other, either for or against the King whose son they now 
proposed to restore. Opposite ideas, passions, and interests 
separated them j but they postponed .their dissensions. Until 
their success was complete, they made their opposite ideas, 
passions, and interests give way before the idea, the passion, and 
the interest which they had in common. They subordinated that 
which they would have preferred to that which they desired. 
I his is the touchstone of the political intelligence of parties. 

The English Royalists did even more than this. They con- 
fided the execution of their design to a man whom they dis- 
trusted, and whom they had good reason to distrust. Monk 
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had served the King, the Revolution, the Republic, Cromwell, 
and the Parliament. He was utterly incomprehensible and ob- 
scure. He frequently said one thing and did another; and 
he lied with a cool audacity which startled his most intimate 
confidants. As far as he was concerned, the Monarchical party 
was full of doubt and disquietude, passing alternately from 
hope to fear, and from glimpses of light to thick darkness. 
But neither their doubts, fears, and desires, nor the obscuri- 
ties of Monk, could mislead the Royalists. Monk was the 
man whom the crisis at once offered to them and forced upon 
them. Altogether, they had more reasons to hope from him 
than to distrust him ; and, moreover, they were compelled 
to accept him. The Royalists felt this and acted accordingly. 
They did not repose blind confidence in Monk, bnt they 
discreetly supported his views, drawing him on without cotn- 
promising him, obedient to his advice, and watching quietly, 
but vigilantly, behind him, as behind a loader of their choice. 
For a leader there must be to execute plans of this kind ; and 
no leader can be of real service who is not all<>wed to chooso 
his own method of proceeding, and vigorously sustained in all 
he undertakes. Success rewarded the good conduct of the 
Monarchical party and their leader. 

Peoples, parties, or individuals, indeed, men in general, at 
the great turning-points of their destiny, may be deceived in 
two different, but equally fatal ways. Sometimes, undecided 
and discouraged, they give up all hope, remain as inactive as 
unconcerned spectators, and resign their fate to that un- 
known Power which, according to their faith or thoir im- 
piety, they call Providence, fatality, or chance. Sometimes, 
blindly confident and heedless, they act according to the ca- 
prices of their imagination or desires, believing that every- 
thing is possible to them, and that nothing will prevent them 
from succeeding in the way they wish and hope. God docs 
not tolerate or leave unpunished either of these errors. He 
wills that men should take their share in the management of 
their own business, and should accept its toil as well as its 
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chances* And^ at the same time, he does not suffer men to 
iniagine that they can dispose of events at their will, and that 
all circumstances will bend to their interests or caprices. With 
regard to those who will do nothing for themselves, but wait 
until God shall deliver them from their troubles, God also waits 
and lets them suffer. To those, whose presumption leads them 
to think they can obtain all that they desire, God sends obstacles 
and hindrances which compel them to acknowledge that there 
are around them forces, rights, and interests, other than their 
own, and with which they must make terms. Good policy con- 
nists in recognising beforehand these natural necessities, which, 
if disregarded, would presently become Divine lessons, and in 
ordering our conduct with due regard to their existence. 

1 do not wish to say anything about the Revolution of 
February. I am not the man whom it behoves to speak of that 
occurrence at the present time. But I cannot believe, and 
there is not a single Frenchman who can be satisfied to believe, 
that that revolution was the crowning event of the glorious 
history of France. It suits the daring disposition of my 
country to plunge, no matter at what cost or peril, into vast 
and unheard-of experiments. France, we may say, seems to 
consider herself the grand laboratory of the civilisation of the 
world. But if she is quick to run into danger, she is also 
quick to bethink herself and retrace her steps, when she per- 
ceives that she lias taken the wrong road, and is about to fall. 
Already has sliw stayed her progress under the shadow of a 
Igreat name ; but a salutary halt is not safety. It is not 
lenough that France is prevented from falling into the abyss : 
phe abyss must be filled up, and France recover herself. To 
y fleet this, she needs the assistance of a Washington or a 
|jIotik. Which of the two will Providence grant us ? 

« I am anxious to throw upon the evfent which forms the 
Isubject of this sketch, all the light that can be collected, so as 
;to render it more comprehensible to us. With this view, I pub- 
lish, in continuation of my narrative, seventy-one despatches 
ior fragments of despatches, addressed, in 1659 and 1660, to 

i' 
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Cardinal Mamrin, and M. de Brienne, by M. de Bourdeaux, 
at that time French ambassador at London. These documents 
have been taken from the archives of the department of 
Foreign Affairs at Paris. It is curious to notice how the re- 
presentative of Louis XIV. at Cromweirs court daily col- 
lected information, and strove to influence the progress of 
Monk towards the restoration of the Stuart dynasty. 

I also publish a letter addressed to Monk by Richard Crom- 
well, fifteen days before the restoration of Charles II., in 
order that, as he says, “ when the Parliament shall be met, 
you would make use of your interest on my bel , that I bfe 
not left liable to debts which, I am confident, neither God nor 
conscience can ever reckon mine . . . haWng this persuasion 
of you that, as I canuot but think myself unworthy of great 
things, so you will not think me worthy of utter ruin." 
This is, indeed, a singular mixture of humble modesty and 
recollections of former greatness. 

In 1838, shortly after the publication of ray first essay on 
Monk in the Bevm Franraise^ the Hon. J. Stuart Wortloy, 
then a member of the House of Commons, but who now sitK 
as Lord WharncliflTe in the House of Lords, translated and 
published it in London. To his ti'anslation he added an in- 
troduction and notes replete with historic interest and value. 
In revising and recasting my essay at the present time, I 
have made use of Lord Wharnclifle’s work, both to correct : 
some inaccuracies which bad crept into my own sketch, and ' 
to borrow some notes wliicb either explain or complete the 
statements I have made. 

GUIZOT. 

Val Richeh, October, 1850. 




1608—1670. 


Amo . Jthe men who have played a part upon the great 
stage of filStory, the fate of Monk has been remarkable. At 
once celebrated and obscure, he has connected his name with 
the restoration of the Stuarts, but has left us almost no other 
memorial of himself. On one day, we behold him distin- 
guished above all others, and disposing of a throne and a 
peoph*; on the days which precede and follow it, 'we can 
scarcely catch a glimpse of him in the crowd with which he 
mingles, lie is one of those men w’hose lives contain only a 
single day upon which their character and faculties, their 
virtues or vices, can display themselves in their full energy 
and imperiousness ; yet these are men whom it is important 
to stud}' closL'ly, for it is only when we know them thoroughly 
that we can rightly understand tlie rapid drama in which they 
porfoiined the leading part, and the event wliich they alone 
were able to accomplish. 

George Monk, second son of Sir Thomas Monk, a gentle- 
man of the county of Devon, was born on the 6th of December, 
1608, at the manor-house of Pothcridge, the hereditary resi- 
dence of his family, which was one of the most ancient and 
respectable in the county. But the estate had long been in 
great disorder, and Sir Thomas, like many other gentlemen 
at that period, was able to maintain his rank only by ruinous 
expedients. George Monk was under seventeen years of age 
when Charles I. visited Plymouth, in 1625, the very year of 
his accession to the throne, to supcrij#tend the equipment of 
the expedition which he intended to send against Spain. The 
gentlemen of the county assembled round the king, anxious 
to appear before his eyes with a splendour befitting the 
occasion. Sir Thomas Monk, among others, made prepara- 
tions for going; but, alarmed by the proceedings of a orator 
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who threatened to arrest him, he sent his son George to 
Exeter, to persuade the under-sheriil^ by the offer of a small 
sum, to delay the execution of the writ. The under-sheriff 
accepted the money, promised what was asked, and, a few 
days afterwards, having probably received a larger bribe 
from the other side, had Sir Thomas publicly arrested, in the 
midst of the gentlemen w^ho had assembled to meet the king. 
Indignant at this treachery, young Monk hastened to Exeter, 
and, had he not been rescued by some neighbours, the man 
of law, whom he stoutly belaboui*ed, would have had great 
difficulty ill escaping from liis hands. It now became neces- 
sary for our hero to evade the probable consequences of his 
adventure. The squadron destined to cruize befoaxs Cadiz, in 
the hope of intercepting the Spanish galleons, was just ready 
to set sail; Sir Ricliai-d Greenville, Monk’s near relative, 
sen'ed with it; and George Monk, intrusted to his care, 
found a refuge on board his ship, and was enrolled as a 
volunteer ; thus cast by chance, and when he had only just 
emerged from childhood, into a career to which he was 
destined both by his parents and his inclination. 

Fortune proved unfavourable to him in the choice of his 
first campaign and his first patron. Although Sir Richard 
Greenville had not yet found an opportunity for displaying 
that harsh and imperious rapacity which he siibsc^quently 
manifested during the civil war, he wa.s ill adapted to exercise 
a salutary influence over his cousin ; and the example of the 
dashing young courtiers, who bad embarked on board the 
fleet to seek, in a hazardous exi>cditlon, some diversion from 
their frivolous pleasures, might be dangerous to the younger 
son of a ruined family, whose only wealth was his ccjonomy, 
and whose prospects in lift* depended entiri'ly upon his good 
conduct. But George Monk idready felt that firm and decided 
bent, which o\"il example strengthens instead of desti’oying ; 
and anud the disorder of his father’s house, imd the licence of 
his first companions, he contracted those ti^stes and habits 
of order which, in after-times, contributed so greatly to ensure 
his success in life. The enterprise against C!adiz, as ill- 
conducted as it was ill-conceived, failed under the most dis- 
astrous circumstances ; and the next year, Monk enlisted as an 
ensign in the expedition of the Duke of Buckingham against 
the Isle de Rhe, and witnessed a second time the spectacle of 
shame and misfortune which the presumptuous iguorauce of a 
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favourite may occasion. Of this event he retained a bitter 
recollection, which he frequently expressed when relating the 
occuiTcnccs of his youth. In 1629, a year after his return 
from the Isle de Rhe, he went to Holland, where he entered 
the regiment of the Earl of Oxford. 

Germany and the Low Countries were, at this period, the 
resort of those young Englishmen whose taste, or the state of 
wlK^se fortunes, led tlieni to embrace the profession of arms, 
as well as of those whose octirity languished in their own 
country, which was at peace with Europe, and had not yet 
begun to struggle for its own liberty. Whoever was tor- 
mented by a desire for action, went to satisfy it in distant 
M’ars, w'hich had no other attraction for him than the game of 
war, with its emotions and its chances. Whoever felt that 
he was capable of gaining renown by his valour, went to 
dispose of it in the best market. Thus was formed a race of 
men inured to danger, Avatchfiil over their own interests, 
imperturbable in those habits of ealculalion w^hich made their 
very lives a merchandise, uniting brilliant actions with vulgar 
feelings, indifferent to moral maxims, yet attached to certain 
duties, and trained by theii* occupation to dispense with 
virtues, and at the same time to keep themselves from many 
vices. Such M ere the greater number of those officers whom 
England thoji sent abroad to gain instruction and advancement 
in foreign wars, and who, at a later period, undcir the name 
of soldiers of fortune, jdayed an important part in her civil 
Avars. Altliougli devoid of principle, they w^ere iu>t wanting 
in a certain kind of honour ; and when fortune plunged them 
into the midst of the A’icissitudes of political i^arties, they 
resigned tbcmschx's to their fate with a coolness not un- 
mi nglcd with rc^pugnance, never breaking without pain the 
cngiigemont which they had first contracted, and rarely deter- 
mining to quit, before their time, the standard to which they 
had temporarily hired their courage and fidelity. Caring 
little for their country, they entertained warm feelings of 
brotliejhood towards the men ndiose dangers they had shared; 
and thus, though doubtful citizens, w'cre excellent com- 
rades. Indifferent to the sufferings of the popple, they knew 
how to spare those of the soldier; and, orderly ei’en in their 
riolence, they did not aggravate it by the evil of confusion. 
Their brutality M^as harsh, but not ferocious ; thedr rapacity 
was subject to the huvs of discipline; and that disgraceful 
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love of pillage, which made the noble Cavaliers* the terror of 
England, has rarely been charged upon the soldiers of fortune. 
Monk was one of them, superior to all in talent, but similar 
to all in his tastes and necessities; his genius rose witk cir- 
cumstances, but his sentiments remained unchanged. He 
did great things without conferring great lustre upon himself, 
and carried into the destiny of the man who changed the face 
of an empire, some of those habits of mind and heart which 
had been formed in him by the obscure fortune of a mercenary 
soldier. 

After several years of service, he obtained a company in 
the regiment of Lord Goring, which was almost exclusively 
composed of volunteers, for the most part rich and of high 
birth, and consequently but ill-disposed to submit to the 
rigours of discipline. Monk arrived among tlicm, the only 
one who thoroughly understood his profession ; invested with 
that authority Avhich remarkable and marked courage gives 
among men of spirit : grave, exact, regular in his manners — 
at least for a soldier; and, according to the statement of 
Gumble, his chaplain, punctual in the fulfilment of the duties 
of his religion, w^hich he respected as much as his military 
duties. lie soon gained over those whom he commanded that 
ascendancy which belongs to the man who lias in himself a 
natural right to command; he made himself at once loved 
and obeyed, and many of his subordinates, tbe course of 
their after-lives, thanked him for the benefit which they had 
derived from his severity. 

He had served in Holland for nearly ten years, w’hcn, 
towards the end of the year 1 638, he was placed in winter- 
quarters at Dort. His soldiers committed some disorders, 
and the magistrates of the town wished to take cognizancci of 
the offence. Monk maintained that a court-martial alone 
had any right to try the case. The matter was referred to 
Frederic llenry. Prince of Orange, who w^as at that time 
•stadtholdcr. In a previous case of a similar nature, ne had 
decided in favour of military authority; but this time, either 
out of respect for the privileges of the town of Dort, or 
because his opinions had changed, judgment w^as pronounced 
in* fa'i our of the magistrates, and Monk was obliged to leave 

♦ This name, as my readers are doubtless aware, was given to those 
gentlemen who, during the civil war, took arms to support Charles I. 
against tbe parliament. 
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Dort for much less comfortable quarters. ^Wounded in his 
honour as a soldier, he forthwith determined to leave the 
service of Holland; and the more willinprly, because England 
was on the point of offering him useful employment for his 
talents and courage. 

The religious differences which, for more than a year, had 
revolted Scotland against the government of Charles I., were 
already approaching their crisis — the prelude to so many 
others. On both sides, active preparations for attiick oi 
defence were being made ; and to maintain a war which was 
detested by his people, and disdained by his courtiers, whom 
it would merely annoy without enriching, Charles Avas obliged 
to seek the assistance of those ofl&cers who, trained to arms in 
foreign lands, were indifferent to the opinions of their coun- 
trymen, and accustomed even to set little value upon tligir 
own. They flocked in great numbers to his amiy, which had 
also been recruited by a considerable number of country 
gentlemen, who were eager and proud to approach the court. 
Monk had, in his childhood, imbibed some presbyterian 
notions; but, as he was not greatly troubled with religious 
scrujdes, he entered without repugnance into the service of 
Anglican intolerance against the libertj’’ of conscience then 
demanded by the Scotch presbyterians* ; and, full of zeal for 
the cause which offered him employment, ho obtained, through 
the good offices of tluj Earl of Leicester — a connexion of his 
family — the ranlc of licutciiant-coloiiel, in the regiment of tho 
Earl of Newport, general of the ordnance. 

The people of England were opposed to the war with 
Scotland; public aversion delayed its first blows ; and before 
any blood liad been shed, the treaty of Berwick, concluded on 
the 18th of June, 1639, declared that the campaign was over, 
but without putting an end to the animosities whicli had 
caused its commencement. The English and Scotch armies, 
which, according to the terms of the treaty, had both been 
disbanded within forty-eight hours, remained ready to re- 
assemble at the first order. It was not long before a fresh 
outburst took jdace ; and, on the let of August, 1640, Monk, 
at his post on the Scottish frontier, by the banks of tlic Tyne, 

* The prosbyterians were that party who washed to introduce a demo-, 
oratic revolution into*tlie Anp^lican church ; and who, in the state, 
sustained the purliamcut against the king, although Uiey wished for the 
maintenance of royalty. 
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took part in the affair of Newbumc, an engagement unique 
in this war, and for a moment saved the English ih>m some 
of its disastrous results. The Scotch, after having caossed 
the Tyne almost without apposition, marched towards the 
quarters of the Earl of Newport, in order to gain possession 
of the artillery; for in the royal army, disorder had not 
waited for the enemy. Monk, still at the head of his regiment, 
had for each of his own guns only one ball and one charge of 
powder; he sent to major-general Astley for some ammuni- 
tion, and was told, in reply, that there was no more. Up<m 
this, placing his soldiers, armed with their muskets, along 
the hedges, he presented such an imposing front to the 
Scotch, that they did not dare to attack him, but allowed 
him to convey the English artillery to Newcastle, where, 
together with the place itself, it soon fell into their hands. 

Public opinion had prevailed ; England refused to defend 
herself, and the war with Scotland became impossible. In 
vain did Strafford attempt to influence the army by caresses, 
threats, and punishments; in vain did he strive to surround 
himself with men whose views were the same as his own. 
Monk, summoned to the council, maintained that it was 
necessary to light. Strafford was unwilling to suppose that 
authority could meet with any obstacles; and Monk would 
not admit that the opinion of the soldiery could aflcct the 
fate of a battle, for he had not yet learned to doubt the power 
of discipline. Their advice was rejected; peace was resolved 
upon ; and long afterwards, Avhen Monk had become the 
faithful servant of the parliament, he never spoke Avithout 
indignation of the craven counsels which, in 1640, had ren- 
dered useless an army, “ fitted,” as he said, “ to reduce very 
different troops from those of the coA’enanters,’*‘‘ and a very 
different kingdom from that of Scotland.” 

It appears that at this period, cither through discontent at 
the turn AA’hich affairs had taken, or through a desire to try 
his fortune in a country more tranquil tlian his own, and in a 
career more profitable than that of arms. Monk listened to a 
proposition for founding a colony in Madagascar. The plan, 
however, failed. The I^ong pai-liament had met, and its 
quarrel with tlie king daily grew more violent; the insuiTCC- 

* This was the name given to the presbyterians,<tad especially to those 
of Scotland, because when they first revolted, they, on the Ist of March, 
1638, bound themselves to support each other, by a civil and religious 
compact, known by the name of the covenant. 
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tion of Catholic Ireland^ offered every Englishman a national 
cause to defend, and every soldier a war to wage, without 
pledging himself to either party. The recent execution of 
St^affordf hod left the government of Ireland vacant; and 
this office was COTiferred upon the Earl of Leicester, together 
with the command of the troops destined to quell the revolt. 
Every commander of an army had his own regiment; and 
Monk was appointed colonel of that of Leicester. 

The i 3 arliament, about to engage in the civil war, had at 
that time too urgent need in England of its troops and money, 
to employ them in succouring the Irish Protestants, whose 
misfortunes they could so easily and so profitably impute to 
the king. Though supplies were contixMially promised and 
voted, they "were never read}"; or else they were diverted 
from their destination, or approjnriated by Cliarles himsejf, 
who, whilst he complained of the indifference of the parlia- 
ment to the deplorable situation of the Anglo-Irish, did not 
scruple to apply to his own use their powder and muskets> 
even taking them from the arsenal of Dublin. Some regi- 
ments w'ere at length sent over, and among others that of the 
Earl of Leicester ; but the eai*l himself’ stayed at home ; not 
being at all eager to place himself at the head of a govern^ 
ment without resources, of a wasted countiy, imd of an army 
ecaiTely formed, and worse paid, he remained in London, 
leaving the command in Ireland to the Earl of Ormonde, lieu- 
tenant-general ad interim. Ormonde >vas a royalist, and, 
though himself a Protestant, behmged to a Catholic family; 
but he was one of the chief nobility of Ireland, and the only 
naan with sufficient influence to counterbalance the foannidable 
IJOpular power which the insurrection had called into exist- 
ence. On the first news of the rebellion, the king had 
appointed Ormonde coinmander-in -chief of the anny, as being 
a man upon whose fidelity he could depend; the lords-justices, 
who Trere invested with tlie civil authority at Dublin, had 
bad recourse to him, seeing that they could hope for assist- 
ance from no other person near them; and the parliament 
had accepted him, because they could not do otherwise. 

It was on the 2 1st of February, 1642, that Monk dis- 

* On the 23rd of Q^ober, 16'll. 

t Eight days after We re -assembling of the Long parliament, on the 
11th of November, 1640, this great and despotic minister of Charles 1. 
was impeached by the House of Commo-ns, revolutiouarily condemned on 
the 21j5t of April following, and executed on the 12th of May. 
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embarked at the port of Dublin at the head of a regiment of 
fifteen hundred infantiy, and accompanied by four hundi*ed 
cavalry under the command of Sir Richard Greenville. These 
troops had been preceded, about six weeks before, by the 
arrival of fourteen hundred men, the first whom England had 
sent to Ireland since the commencement of the rebellion. Of 
these fourteen hundred men, three hundred had arrived uiipro- 
\ided with arms, and all were without provisions, without 
ammunition, iind without money, in a conntiy exposed to the 
ravages of two rival parties. The most pressing necessity was 
not to lead these troops to battle, but to provide them with the 
means of subsistence. The forced supplies had been quickly 
exhausted, and the contractors, who received no pay, did not 
again nuike their appearance. In vain were the most lament- 
able supplications daily addressed to the king and the j)arlia- 
raent ; neither parliament nor king were willing to spare 
anything from w’hat barely sufficed for their own wants. 
Inadequate supplies of money, provisions, ammunition, and 
accoutrements, arrived occasionally, and though always long 
expected, always fell far short of what was required and hoped, 
and being generally composed of damaged or inferior articles, 
served only to irritate the desi)air of the ^oldiers, thus 
abandoned in their distress to the cupidity of contractors. 

To these causes of disorder was added the uncertainty of 
the measures of the Irish government ; the inevitable vice of 
a council composed of two hostile parties, who, though obliged 
to act in concert, laboured only to destroy each other, and 
v/ere careful merely to maintain a semblance of unanimity 
until the time when one should feel itstdf strong enough to 
dislodge the other. Ormonde w’^as a zealous royalist ; the lords 
justices were zealous parliamentarians. Leicester held his 
commission from the king, and inactive in London, com- 
manded in the name of the parliament ; Ormonde, eshiblished 
in Dublin, asserted the right of the king to appoint to public 
employments and to decide affairs of war. Conflicts of autho- 
rity were frequently, and terminated always in favour of the 
party which at the moment happened to be most powerful. 
In general the adherents of the king had the advantage. In 
spite of the pretensions of Leicester, Ormonde, active and 
present, disposed of most appointments. 'Me army, originally 
organized by Strafford, had lately received into its ranks the 
greater number of those officers whom the distrust of the 
parliament had deemed it wise to remove from England ; and 
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the state of destitution in which it was left was not calculated 
to calm its discontent. It naturally turned to the two Houses, 
which were responsible for the evil, as they were in posvsession 
of the power. This power, however, itself restrained the 
feelings which it aroused ; and the arrears of pay, as they 
accumulated, only bound the officers more and more closely to 
the cause which alone could pay them. Thus suspended 
betwx'Oii opposite inclinations and interests, and at the same 
time pressed by common dangers and enemies, the army, in 
l>rescnce of the revolted Irish, felt rather English than parlia- 
mentarian or royalist : and the lukewarmness of their political 
opinions afforded the leaders great latitude in gaining pro- 
selytes, and the inferiors much facility in 'maintaining a good 
understanding with both parties. 

Monk, the most skilful of all, thenceforth began Ijis 
a])pronticeship to that art which he afterwards so dexterously 
prac^' cd, — the art of pushing his fortunes with the dominant 
party, without losing the confidence of that which might one 
day prevail. Tlie absence of all passion, an apparent languor of 
mi7Kl, produced by th circumspection of his character, and a 
natb.al taciturnity pvese ved him from the snares of speech; 
he made little, use of it in the conduct of life, except to ascer- 
tain the opinions of oth(‘rs, by giving a false account of his 
own. But his silence active; with an assiduous but 
tranquil diligence' ho maintained relations cveryw'hcre that his 
situation porniitU'd ; and without ever appearing to have 
pledged himself, every one thouglit they had gained, or could 
gain him, if neeessaiy. Besides, devoted w ith indefatigable 
activity to the difficult duties of tlie administration wdiicli had 
been intrusted to him, he ap])eared to be exclusively occupied 
by it ; and the bitterness or distrust of political opinions could 
hardly reach a man wdth w’hom some special and urgent 
business w'as always to be transacted. 

The military rcnowui of a commander had little to gain in 
this sad and perilous wair, almost ahvays directed against 
enemies more t'asy to disperse than to reach, and from wffiom 
surprise wais more to be feared thah resistance. Monk rarely 
bad an ojiport unity of distinguishing himself, but he never let 
one escape, and iic alw^ays displayed, as at Tymochoe and 
Castle Jordan, tho%tmost skill and braver)" in routing enemies 
much more numerous than his own troops. Tim greater 
number of these expeditions w'crc confined to rapid incursions, 
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of which the object was devastation, the result pillage, and 
the march the great^t danger. These incursions were de- 
signedly multiplied ; since, w hile they kept the troops employed, 
they supplied them with provisions for several days at least ; 
but on each occasion it was necessary to go further to find 
some district to ravage, and the enterprise became every time 
more difficult for soldiers worn out by fatigue and unprovided 
with clothes or shoes. Many sank down by the road-side, 
incapabkj of proceeding further : more than once they refused 
to commence their march ; and it was often to be feared that 
an announcement of departure would become the signal for a 
mutiny. Monk alone knew how to induce them to fallow 
him. As skilful as he was bold, his presence alw’ays assured his 
mei} of success. “ There w^is not,” it was said, “ a soldier ever 
so sick or so ill-shod, w^Lo w ould not make an effort to follow 
George Monlc,” — a familiar name given him by the affiction 
of the soldiers, w^ho are always more disj)osed to obey w^heu 
they l^ave in some sort appropriated their commander to them- 
selves, and can recognize a comrade in their leader. Monk, a 
soldier like themselves, with no other interest but theirs, was 
to them the object of that confidence which men. in pressing 
extremities, umeservedly repose in him on whom they think 
they can dcjxmd. Attentive to their wants, careful to remove 
from them those hardships which he could spare them, as 
reguljir in his commuuiciition.s wdth them as the irregidarity 
of the circumstances in which they Avere placed w'ould permit, 
he maintained in their minds lhat idea of justice wdiieh calms 
the impatience of subordinates, by ti*anquilliziug their imagina- 
tion, and strengthens the authority of the chief, because it 
leaves no ground for coni[)laint against him. 

Ilepulsed by degrees, and compelled to concentrate their 
forces, the Irish insurgents had left at the disposition of the 
government a large extent of land w'hi?h, though waste and 
uncultivated, was likely soon to become fertile. It w^as at 
length determined to lake advantage of this, and these ('states 
became at once a resource to the army, and to the government 
a means of still retaining some influence. The privy council 
gave these lands in custodiam to commanders of corps, who 
had them cultivated by their soldiers, and derived from them 
a profit w^hich was partially devoted to obtaining the means 
of subsistence for those who served under tlieir orders. 
Favouritism usually presided in these distributions. IMonk 
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contrived to obtain a good share, and turned it to advantage 
with that spirit of order and economy which was natural to 
liim. The habits of labcnir which was destined to render their 
condition more endurable maintained obedience and gaiety 
among his soldiers ; and without troubling themselves about 
the political coquetiy to which their leader might be indebted 
for his credit, they attached themselves to him because he 
knew how to manage both for himself and for them. The 
royalist party did not take offence at it. Among men daily 
exposed to the extremest misery, opinion yielded to more 
pressing necessities ; and few people thought of finding fault 
with the prudent dissimulation of a general anxious to obtain 
the arrears of his pay, or to obtain some equivalent which 
would enable him to wait. 

It was not from the king that Monk could then expect t^e 
advancement and the favours reserved for men of higher rank 
and more ardent zeal. The post of ^vernor of the town of 
Dublin fell vacant. Lord Leicester, immediately informed of 
it in London, appointed Monk to the office ; but a nomination 
from the king arrived firom Oxford a few days after, and it was 
for Lord Lambert. In vain did the lords-justices of Ireland 
stride to elude this decision : the preponderance of the ro;^’alists 
daily became more irresistible ; and Monk, avoiding this 
perilous contest, contrived to retire so soon, and with such 
good grace, as not to compromise himself with the party which 
had thus disobliged him. 

For an instant only he seemed to forget his ordinary' circum- 
spection. Ihe pay of the ai’my in Ireland had not been forth- 
coming since the commencement of the war. The parliament, 
to appease the dissatisfaction of the officers, and keep them 
under its power, proposed to fund a portion of their an-ears, 
which it engaged to pay them in lands confiscated from the 
rebels as soon as by their vote the Houses had declared the 
subjection of Ireland, A register w^as to be opened, in which 
those who consented to the aiTaiigcment were to inscribe their 
names. The officers, who were mostly royalists, and moreover 
but little convinced that the parliament wished to put an end 
to this war, objected to this engagement. Some, however, 
subscribed ; and Monk was one of the first to be drawn into 
the scheme. Reynolds, one of the Westminster commis- 
sioners, had offered to him, as well as to some others, to make 
himself personally responsible to them for the fidelity of the 
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parliament in fulfilling its promises. Induced, doubtless, by 
the fear of losing all if be refused this offer, Monk accepted it ; 
but when the names were once inscribed on the registers, 
Ile3molds was in no hurry to give his bond into the hands of 
those to whom it was to serve as a security. This affair being 
made public, caused Monk some trouble, and he learned to 
beware of precipitation even in an act of prudence. 

The power of the parbament in Ireland was, however, drawing 
near its close. Evidently, it was not desirous to bring the war 
there to an end, and it was unable to sustain it. One of the 
principal members of the Committee for Irish Affairs, in 
London, had answered Major Warren, who w'as sent from 
Dublin to ask assistance, that “ if only five hunrlrcd pounds 
were -wanted to save Ireland, they would not be forthcoming.” 
The officers at length resolved to address their complaints only 
to the king ; and at the end of that ])etition, which was des- 
tined to bring about definitively a ros alist revolution in the 
government of Ireland, figured the name of Monk. Already, 
during the month of February 1 643, the parliamentary com- 
missioners had left Dublin, where their position was no longer 
tenable. At length, on the 1st of August, there aiTivccl from 
Oxford an order for the imprisonment of the I-.ord Justice Sir 
William Parsons, the leader of the parliamentary party, and 
of those members of the privy council who voted -with him. 
Charles wished, by means of this measure, to remain free to 
conclude with the Irish insurgents a suspension of hostilities, 
which they, as well as himself, had long desired. It was 
signed on the 1 5th of September ; and immediately afterwards 
Ormonde prepared to send a portion of the Irish army to the 
assistance of the king. He chose, for the purpose of being 
transferred to England, those regiments of which lie tliought 
himself most sure, and mad() them take an oath to serve the 
king against the army of the hlarl of Essex, and every other 
parliamentary commander. Two officers only refused to take 
it: Monk was one of them, llis political opinions leaned 
more towards the king than towards his enemies ; but having 
been absent from England for more than eightecu months, he 
could not, without some investigation, decide wdth safety 
between the two parties : bo had, besides, other interests to con- 
sider ; and the hope of obtaining his pay from the parliament, 
before be took service against it, w^as, it appears, tbe'provailing 
and even avowed reason of bis refusal. This reason was 
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accepted, and Ormonde consented to let him leave for London; 
but an incident occun*ed to derange Monk’s plans, and con- 
strain him to decide more promptly than he wished. 

There arc occasions when even circumspection compromises, 
and when carefulness to displease neither party exposes a man 
to the suspicions of all. The parliament, incensed at the sus- 
pension of hostilities which Charles had just concluded with 
the Irish insurgents, had resolved openly to separate, in Ireland 
as elsewhere, its interests from those of the king.^ They 
deliberated on tlie choice of a lieutenant-general whom they 
could effectively oppose to the earl, recently created marquis, 
of Ormonde. Lord Lisle, eldest son of the Earl of Leicester, 
was proposed, and declared that he was sure to be joined by 
Monk and some other colonels of the army. The king was 
informed of Lord Lisle’s promises, and Lord Digby reported 
them to Ormonde, but without attaching importance to ^em; 
for he said he had always heard those officers spoken of as 
men of honour. Digby at the same time wrote a persuasive 
letter to Monk, in which, treating him as an affectionate 
servant of the king, he pressed him to conic and devote to him 
his services. The suspicion excited at Oxford w'ith regard to 
Monk would therefore have produced no effect, if it had not 
been continued by another report. A person named Johnson, 
coming from London, declared that at the committee, Mobile 
he wfis waiting for his passport to be signed, Mr. Pym, after 
having questioned him about the state of the army in Ireland, 
charged hiji to seek out Colonel Monk on his behalf, and to 
persuade him to use his influence with the soldiers, so as to 
divert them from serving the king, promising him all the 
assistance he might require, and a reward proportionate to the 
good offices which were expected from him. lliis language 
of Pym proved that, even if Monk had not yet entered into 
engagement with the parliamentarians, they at least be- 
lieved him disposed to be gained over by their favours. This 
was enough to make the royalists consider it prudent to pre- 
serve him from temptation. Instead of allowing him to 
embark with the troops, Ormonde ♦sent him under a strong 
guard to Bristol; accompanying 'this act, however, with a 
pressing recommendation to the governor of that place to 
treat Monk well, so long as he was obliged to detain him, 
while awaiting orders from the king. 

There was no longer room for deliberation ; Monk arrived 
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at Bristol a decided royalist; and he soon inspii*ed the go- 
vernor, Lord Hawley, with so much confidence, that the 
latter sent him on his parole to Oxford, addressing him 
directly to the king, and charging him at the same time with 
letters for Lord Dighy, He was received as a man of im- 
portance ; tlie king consulted him on several occasions ; and 
Monk, who was better skilled in commanding an army than 
in governing a party, advised him, if he wished to derive 
any advantage from his, to reduce it to 10,000 men, well- 
disciplined, and well- officered. His services appeared more 
useful than his advice; it was known that “ of all the officers 
in the array, none was so dear to the soldiers and it was 
judged that he would now^lierc be so serviceable as in the 
midst of those whom he Iiad latel 3 ' commanded. His regi- 
ment had been taken from him at the time of his arrest ; hut 
the king api^ointed him major-genel•^ll of the troops which 
had come from Ireland, and were then engaged in the siege 
of Nantwich, under the command of Lord Byron. Monk 
had scarcely arrived at his post, w’hen Fairfax, by the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of his march, surprised Lord Byron, de- 
feated him at Nantwich, on the 2oth of January, 1644, and 
forced him to raise the siege, leaving in the eixcmy’s liauds a 
large number of prisoners, and amongst others, tiie major- 
general, who, ill the absence of the nc^v coIoihjI, had placed 
himself at the head of his old regiment. Monk W'as sent 
first to Mull, from whence he was, by order of the pailia- 
ment, immediately transferred to London and confined in the 
Towc'i*. ^ 

111 ere he passed rather more than two years, faithful to the 
engagement whicli Im had first contracted with the king, and 
obstinately rejecting the offers of tlic parliament. He several 
times solicited his exchange, hut in vain : for, in London, 
they were a^.v-are of his importance as a miliUiry leader, and 
were desirous to detain him ; wliilst, at O.xford, men of a 
higher rank obtained the preference over him; and he lan- 
guished ill the Tower, a jirey to all those miseries which can 
assail a prisoner without fortune. His father ivas dead ; his 
elder brother, embarrassed in his affairs, and busily engaged 
in serving the king, wherever the chances of war might lead 
him, had but , little leisure or moaus to send him his very 
modci*ato allowance. But Monk’s connexion with the family 
of the Karl ol’ Leicester, w ho had always been devoted to the 
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parliament, had never been broken off*; from them he re^ 
oeived some assistanoc ; and at the same time, the king, more 
constant in remembering him than powerful to ser^"e him, 
sent him a hundred pou^s; a remarkable proof of interest 
and consideration, when we regard the state of penury in 
which the court at Oxford were obliged to live. 

Meanwhile, events pursued their course. In 1646, the king 
was a prisoner in the hiuids of the parliament, and the civil 
war seemed decidedly at an end. Monk no longer had any 
choice to make: and, ceasing to be dangerous to the revo- 
lutionary party, might become useful to it. Liord Lisle, 
appointed lieutenant-general of Ireland for one year, was at 
length thinking of going thither; and Monk was considered a 
fit person to act as his second. The efforts to gain him over, 
which now probably became more active, were also more 
effeciivc. “ Money, which he loved dearly,*' says Claren- 
don,’^' “ aided Cromwell not a little in obtaining his decision.*’ 
The necessity, however, of swearing to the covenant still pre- 
sented an obstacle. Monk’s whole life attests the repugnance 
w^hich he felt for oaths; and this was considering them of 
some importance. Besides, he was not fond of extreme parties, 
and an ardently parliamentarian army doubtless appeared to 
him ‘a bad means for pacifying Ireland. Niimorous confer- 
ences with men, who being, like himself, prisoners in the Tower, 
could influence his conscience and his polities, at length 
determined him to accept the j)roffc 2 x?d conditions ; and on 
the 13th of November, 1646, a message from the House of 
Lords informed the House of Commons of (Colonel Monk’s 
submission, and reqxicstcd that, on accoirot of his military 
talents, he should he employed in the Irish war. The Com- 
mons consented to this, induced by Monk’s popularity in the 
army. One member only, Mr. Cawley, opposed it; for what 
reason we do not know. Monk left his prison to go and 
serve ihe parliament, leaving in the Tower the royalists, his 
eoHipauions in misfoi tune, who notwithstanding his desertion 
of their cause, never ceased, in their private conversations, to 
flatter themselves that he w'ould one day bo useful to the 

The king’s party was at that time overcome in Ii'oland, as 

* This phrase, which we find in the manuscripts of Clarendon’s His- 
tory of the Rebellion, was omitted in the early editions: it has, however, 
been restored in the last edition published at Oxford. 
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dsewhere. The truce concluded with the Catholic insur- 
gents had not efTectcd a sincere and effectual union between 
them and the Protestant roj^'alists. Without hope that 
Charles could send him any succour, and stripped of all 
resources, Ormonde, who would not, at any price, deliver the 
fate of the Irish Protestants into the hands of the Catholics, 
had entered into a ncgociation with the English parliament, 
to place Dublin and the shattered remains of the government 
in their possession. The ncgociation was prolonged very 
greatly. Parliamcnbiry commissioners and Lord Lisle came 
successively, the former to Dublin, the latter to Cork, without 
effecting anytliing ; and Monk had retumed to England two 
months, before the treaty was finally signed on the 19th of 
June, 1647. 

By this treaty, the parliament entered into possession of 
the government of Ireland, with the exception of the districts 
occupied by the rebels. It was judged more prudent to 
divide this government, than to place such great power in 
the hands of one man. Colonel Jones had the command in 
Leinster, and Monk in Ulster, a province from which James I. 
had expelled the inhabitants, that he might cstablisli Scottish 
colonists there. Resentment and interest had made the dis- 
possessed proprietors the most irreconcilcable enemies of the 
English dominion. Assembled under the leadership of Owen 
O’Neill, the ablest and boldest of the insurgent chieftains, the 
old Irish (so the exiles of Ulster named themselves) wan- 
dered incessantly in arms around their former dwellings, and 
sometimes penetrated into the vci*y heart of the province; 
always beaten, but always returning to the charge, and col- 
lecting again in one point almost as soon as they were dis- 
I)ersed in another. It was impossible to come to a regular 
action with them ; O’Neil! carefully avoided such encounters, 
and would not have been able to sustain them. It was not 
so difficult to repel his attacks as to prevent them. Monk 
succeeded in tliis by dint of vigilance ; and by setting s])ies 
to follow O’Neill’s footsteps, and taking care tc ^ut ofl‘ his 
supplies of provisions and to ravage the neighbourhood of his 
encampments, he was soon in a condition to fear little from 
him. 

But, in the interior of his government, he had to struggle 
against graver difficulties. At the commencement of the 
Irish rebellion, Scotland had sent to the aid of the Scottish 
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colonists who were settled in ITlster, a body of troops which, 
under the command of Robert Monroe, had taken possession 
of the country, and for six years had done with it as they 
pleased. The new Scotch had become an object of hatred to 
their fellow-countrymen, the old Scotch^ and all were suffi.- 
cicntly ill-disposed towards the English troops. Monk 
already excelled in keeping parties at peace, by taking advan- 
tage of their hostilities. Under his administration, all recog- 
nized his authority; an arbitrary', but generally equitable 
kind of justice was dispensed; the land wrs cultivated; and, 
by his economy in the distribution of booty, and of the small 
produce of the land, ho contrived to maintain the war without 
assistance, and almost to make his soldiers forget that they 
were receiving none of their pay; whilst his table, always 
abundantly supplied, was ever open to his officers, who had 
scarcely any other means of subsistence. 

To the personal animosities which divided the two Scottish 
populations of Ulster, political dissensions were soon added. 
The second civil war was breaking out in England;* the 
parliament of Scotland had declared for the king; its army 
was already in the field; and Sir George Monroe, a nephew 
of Robert Monroe, had received a command in it. For some 
time past, Robert had been requested to join his nephew; and 
he must have been the more inclined to do this, because the 
English j)arli ament had of late caused great discontent among 
the Scottish troops stationed in Ulster, by insisting, though 
unsuccessfully, that they should return to Scotland, and 
return without being paid. Distrust of each other daily 
increased: Monk judged it prudent to end this by a single 
stroke; and in concert with the old Scotch, towards the 
middle of September 1648, at the time when Cromwell, vic- 
torious at Preston, was crossing the Tweed at the head of the 
parliamentary army, he fell imexpectcdly upon the quarters 
of Robert Monroe, took possession of Iklfast and Carrick- 
fergus, and sent the Scottish army and its general prisoners 
to England. It was stated, not without some foundation, 
that Robert Monroe was actually preparing to go and join 
his nephew, George, in order to sAve the royal cause with 
him; according to some even, his project ■was to carry off 
Monk, who had only been beforehand with him. However 
this may be, the discovery was opportune, and no service- 
* This was in 1G48, 
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could have been more agreeable to the parliament, and 
especially to Cromwell, whom this stroke delivered from a 
portion of his enemies whom he might have feared would 
cause him trouble. A Thanksgiving service was celebrated 
at London; Monk received a gratuity of five hundred pounds; 
a letter of thanks was addressed to him ; he was appointed 
governor of Belfast, and consulted on the choice of the 
governor of Carrickfergus ; and an order was given to propose 
means for ensuring the payment of his soldiers. 

It was urgently necessary to provide for this, for the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde had just returned to Ireland to place himself 
at the head of the Protestant royalists, and conclude a new 
alliance with most of the Catholic leaders. O’Neill was 
almost the only one not included in this treaty. The old 
Irish^ victims of the government of James I., were bound by 
no tic to a Protestant dyna8t3% and their secret wish was to 
make Ireland an independent kingdom, under the protection 
of the Pope. Around O’Neill rallied the fanatical Catholics, 
blindly obedient to the directions of the nuncio Rinuccini. 
O’Neill had always opposed hindrances to the attempts of the 
Marquis of Ormonde to reduce all tlie Irish to obedience to 
Charles ; and he was at that time equalty at war with both 
the royalists and the parliamentarians. But the latter did not 
cause him much uneasiness, for they were not able to do him 
much harm. The promises made to Monk for the payment 
of his troops had not been performed; his soldiers, in their 
distress, heard that Ormonde/s array was well fed and well 
paid ; their affection for theii commander was not sufficient 
to resist so grc*at a seduction ; and they deserted in troops, to 
swell the ranks of the royalists. On their side, the old 
Scotch of Ulster, after having helped Monk against their 
fellow-countrjTncn, the soldiers of Monroe, had in their turn 
abandoned him to join Ormonde. The government at London, 
then in the hands of the Independents,^' and under the influ- 
ence of Cromwell, w^as not ignorant of the distress of its army 
in Ireland, but was not as yet in a position to succour it. To 
prevent its expulsion or total destruction, by opposing some 
obstacle to the progress of the roj'alists, was all that could be 

* Such was the name of that religious and political sect which, in 
1645, took the empire of the English revolution from the Presbyterians, 
and, in 1649, decided the execution of Charles 1. and the prodamation 
of a Republic. 
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attempted. It listened, to tlie propositions of the 

old Irish and of Owen O’Neill, who, himself reduced to the 
most pressing extremities, was ready to treat with either 
party, according as he might find it his interest and safety to 
do so. His inclination led him towards the Independents, 
who were predominant at London, but too weak in Lreland to 
give him the law, and who, on their side, were rather inclined 
to show momentary favour to O’Neill and the Irish fanatics, 
looking upon them as a party whom it would be easy to 
destroy after they had been made use of "to arrest the progress 
of Ormonde and the Irish royalists, who were much more dan- 
gerous enemies. 0’T*^cill had entered into negociations with 
the Independent leaders by means of the Abbe O’Reilly, his 
agent in London; and he maintained at the same time, in 
Leinster imd Ulster, a very active intercourse with the parliar. 
mentary governors, Jones and Monk. They had been author- 
ized to furnish him secretly with small supplies of money mid 
ammunition, which were always to bo paid for by some enter- 
jjrise against their common enemies. These attacks of a bandit 
chieftain wore insignificant against the powerful royalist con- 
federation which then overspread Ireland, and his alliance 
comp’omised instead of serving. The time, however, arrived 
when Monk had no other resource but to call in and avow 
this dangerous ally. Of seven hundred men whom he had 
retained, five hundred left him to pass over to the enemy, 
“ who had money.” Meanwhile, Cromwell, appointed lieu- 
tenant-general of Ireland, and provided with all the means of 
success which had until then been refused to his predecessors, 
had left London on the 10th of July, 1649, with a pompoiis 
retinue, on his way to Bristol, where he was to embark with 
his army. The hope of a speedy deliverance still sustained 
the last efforts of the parliamentary leaders, when Monk 
learned that a body of royalists, under the command of Lord 
Inchiquin, was advancing to besiege Dundalk. Most of the 
other places held by the parliament were dike besieged or 
taken : and all intercommunication was cut off. Ceilain that 
he would not be relieved, and unabi^ to reckon surely upon 
the small number of men who suf rounded him. Monk de- 
manded of O’Neill that, in virtue of the agreements which 
had previously been made betw'ocn them, he should assemble 
his forces to fall on the royalists as soon as they should 
approach the town. O’Neill replies that he is ready, but in 
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want of ammunition. Nevertheless, he sets out on his march; 
and, on the 25th of Jul)", having arrived with his troops at 
Glassdromore, about seven miles from Dundalk, he detaches 
a body of twelve hundred infantry and two hundred cavalry, 
to escort the ammunition with which Monk was to supply 
him. The old Irish were returning joyfully, conveying the 
ammunition which they had received from Monk, when they 
learned that Inchiquin was advancing towards them ; they 
hastened their progress to endeavour to regain the main body 
of their army, but in vain. Inchiquin came up with them, 
and carried off their ammunition after a sanguinary conflict, 
in which five hundred of them were loft dead upon the 
field. The remainder were taken or dispersed ; and, says 
Whitelocke, “few of them escaped without their death- 
wounds. ’’ At the news of this disaster, O’Neill’s army, 
panic-stricken, took to flight, and retired into the county of 
Longford. 

The effect of this check was not less terrible in the little 
camp of the English attached to the service of tlie parlia- 
ment. To behold themselves the allies of the papist O’Neill 
and of the defeated O'Neill, was a disgrace for whicli they 
could not forgive their general. Indignation vas now added 
to the alarm caused by the apimoach of dangei*. Monk saw 
his situation; but, determined to keep it up to the end, he 
assembled his soldiers, and with that tone of military blunt- 
ness 'which, in him, accompanied the authority of command, 
inquired of them if they still consented to follow him. “ If 
any one of you,’’ he said, “is averse to fighting in this 
quarrel, let him speak ; he shall receive a pass from me.’' A 
single soldier advanced, declaring that his conscience did not 
permit him to remain in the same cause with O’Neill; and 
the pass was delivered to him. The others, yielding to the 
enthusiasm excited by the presence of a leader whom they 
had not yet learned to disobey, swore with loud shouts 
to remain faithful to him, and Monk shut himself up with 
them within the walls of Dundalk. The town was well 
provisioned; Cromwell was on his way; a few days more, 
and fortune might again declare for the parliamenta- 
rians. Monk hoped to hold out long enough to await 
the success of his party ; but the town was speedily invested 
by Inchiquin. The enthusiasm now cooled down; both sol- 
diers and ofiicers ran to the ramparts, and, shouting from 
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thence to Inchiquin’s troops, that they would never consent 
to fight under the orders of O’Neill’s ally, they forced Monk 
to surrender Dundalk. As calm in his disappointment as he 
had been in his resolution, he did not forget to make his own 
conditions, and departed with permission to take away what 
belonged to him. 

He was returning to England, tranquilly confident that he 
had well served those from whom he received his orders, 
when he met at Bristol, Cromwell, just ready to embark, who 
informed him of the excitement which the report of his alli- 
ance with O’Neill had produced in London. Tlie Protestant 
feeling of the nation had burst out with an angry energy 
which it would have been useless to attempt to check. The 
Independents, whom Monk had obeyed, far fi-om avowing 
their share in the matter, left him to bear the whole fury ef 
the storm, and, without exactly wishing to sacrifice him to 
public opinion, refused to expose themselves in his defence. 
At this news, Monk manifivted no indignation, — did not 
reject the bm^den thus cast upon him,— but continued his 
journey to London, bearing with him, besides certain sums of 
money furnished to him by Cromwell, some pressing letters 
to the principal leaders. 

He found them little disposed to compromise the secret of 
their own connexion with O’Neill, by giving him hearty sup- 
port. Among the Presbyterian party, which was passionately 
opposed to the Independents, the men of ability, persuaded 
that Monk had not acted without orders, mxtc eagerly pur- 
suing the discovery of a fact so well calculated to injure in 
popular estimation those who could be competed of. having 
participated in it. Monk, when interrogated by the council 
of state and the parliament, took all the blame to himself, 
without alleging any other excuse than necessity. Long and 
violent debates took place in the house; some one proposed 
to commit Monk to the Tower, whereupon another answered, 
that “ it would be better to commit the Tower to him.” 
However, some satisfiietion was due to public opinion ; it was 
necessary to divert suspicions of* alliance with the Irish 
papists, or at least to deprive them of all grounds of justi- 
fication. The Independent party did not hesitate to give 
itself the lie, by agreeing to a vote that “ the government 
disapproved of Major-general Monk having made peace with 
the great and sanguinary Irish rebel, Ovveu Koc O Neill, and 
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abhorred all participation in that act.” But, having allowed 
their adversaries this little triumph, the Independents, careful 
also not to discourage their friends, had a vote passed, that 
“ the parliament, persuaded that Major-general Monk had no 
object in this but the advantage of the English cause in 
Ireland, discharged him from any further question in the 
matter.” Monk had reckoned on more sincere and decisive 
efforts ; he was deeply hurt at the turn which the debate had 
taken, and the accusations which had been allowed to test 
upon him unanswered. Prudent men thought that cither too 
much or too little had been done for him; and they blamed 
the policy, which, says Wliitclocke, had been to beat him, 
and to stroak him afterwards; and some believe,” he adds, 
“that he never forgot it.” Attempts were also made to 
extenuate the effect of this unfortunate affair on the public; 
the Independent party printed the articles of Monk’s treaty 
with O’Neill, adding thereto a declaration of the reasons 
which had led Monk to enter into it; but the public suspected 
the truth, and were only the more vehement in anathe- 
matizing any partisan of the parliament capable of treating 
with the execrated enemies of the English. 

About this period. Monk’s elder brother died of a fall from 
his horse, leaving only daughters. The family property thus 
devolved upon the major-general, and, under his skilful 
management, soon recovered from its disorder. Power, at 
this time, even in its inferior ranks, led constantly to wealth; 
no service rendered to the dominant pfirty went without its 
reward. Much has been said of Monk’s avarice, and much 
of his economy; b\it it docs not appear that any one has ever 
attacked his probity. But when a government becomes a 
party to venality, legal probity is easy to its agents; and 
without incurring any accusation, or even any reproach, 
a commander-in-chief of the army in Ireland might very 
well make his fortune, if not at the expense, at least in the 
midst, of soldiers without pay, without shoes, and without 
clothes. 

Cromwell, at the head of the first army which the parlia- 
ment had sent into Ireland, had quickly subjugated the country 
by dint of victories and massacres. He had just met with 
equal success in alarming the conscience of Fairfax about the 
war which the parliament was meditating against Scotland, 
then revolted in favour of Charles II. ; he had, as it were. 
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thrust Fairfax out of the command of the troops intended for 
that expedition, and was proceeding alone to this new 
triumph. MonJk had acquired Cromwell’s entire confidence ; 
there was as close an intimacy between them as there can be 
between two clever and ambitious men, one of whom consents 
to make his fortune by helping tiie other on to greatness. 
Determined to employ Monk near himself^ Cromwell first 
organized a regiment for him, and then appointed him lieu- 
tenant-general of the artillery. Monk’s military talents 
assumed in this war the rank which belonged to them. At 
Dunbar, on the 3rd of September, 1650, Cromwell, hard- 
pressed by the Scotch, who were superior in numbers, had 
imprudently brought his army into a confined position, be- 
tween the sea and the heights occupied by the enemy. Ihere 
was no other way of retreat than a narrow passage, guarded 
by a strong body of troops. The gener^ assembled his 
council; terror had seized all minds; and few of&cers gave 
their opinion in fiivour of an engagement. *‘Sir,” said 
Monk, the Scots have numbers and the hills: these are 
their advantages. We have discipline and despair, two 
things that will make soldiers fight! these are ours. My 
advil‘.e, therefore, is to attack tliem immediately, which if yon 
follow, I am ready to command the van.” These w^ords put 
an end to all opposition; and Monk, pike in hand, at the head 
of his soldiers, forced the passage, which the Scotch, surprised 
at so vigorous a charge, did not long defend. This success 
decided the victory. 

When C!romwc?ll was obliged to return to England to 
pursue and attack Charles II. at Worcester,"^" he left Monk, 
witli six thousand men, to complete the reduction of Scot- 
land ; he also Icll him the example of his conduct in Ireland, 
and pi'obably some instructions to follow. Monk was per- 
suaded that men constitute the strength of a place; ^’neither 
bulwarks nor rocks,” he used to saj^ “ are such fortifications 
as man's flesh.” He determined to crush entirely the courage 
of the enemy. Rapid attacks and sanguinary executions 
every here intimidated resistance,^* Weakness did not always 
save, nor was valour always resjrectcd. Monk laid siege to 
Dundee, where all the wealth of southern Scotland had been 

* On the 3rd of September, 1651. Abo|it a month before, Charles 
bad suddenly determined to transfer the war from Scotland to Engkmd, 
and Cromwell had hastened to follow him. 
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deposited, as in a place of safety. Lumsdcn, the governor of 
the place, a man remarkable for his bravery, was summoned 
to suiTcnder. His only answer w'as to offer the besiegers, if 
they Avould surrender themselves with their arms and bag- 
gage, passes to return home. The town, bravely defended, 
but ill guarded by the soldiers, who were invariably drunk, 
was taken by assault, after some resistance, and Monk put to 
the sword in cold blood, Lumsden and eight hundred of the 
garrison.* A general outcry was raised against this bar- 
barity. E^'en his panegyrists appear to have thought that a 
violent malady, under w'hieh Monk nearly sank some time 
afterwards, might be regarded as a chastisement for the ter- 
rible services which he had rendered in this war. It w'as 
remarked also, that sixty vessels, laden with the booty ob- 
tained at Dundee, perished in sight of port, and almost with- 
out a storm, with the treasures which they -were conveying to 
England ; as if Providence had at least wished to mark by some 
sign of its anger, the odious success which it had resolved to 
permit. The inditferent policy wdiich had combined such 
cruelties, succeeded in Scotland as in Ireland ; all submitted. 
The Edinburgh road was infested with brigands, known by the 
name of ‘‘ moss-ti'oopers;*’ Monk pursued them * and captured 
them 4n their retreat at Dirlton; and to disorder succeeded 
at last the appearance of peace. 

After a short sojourn in England, for the restoration of his 
health. Monk, at the commencement of 1652, returned to 
Scotland with St. John, Vane, Lambert, and some other 
commissioners, who had been sent, with himself, to forward 
the union of the two nations. Specially charged, as it would 
appear, witli secret instructions from Cromwell, Monk showed 
himself vigilant and rigorous against the Presbyterians in 
Scotland, and favourable to the royalist remnants of the 
party of Montrose; and, in spite of the recollection of his 
recent cruelties, he laid from thenceforward the foundation 
of that monarchical popularity, which, notwithstanding con- 
trary appearances, constantly directed towards him the hopes 
•^f the Stuarts and their party. 

Wftr had now broken out between England and Holland. 
The two republics had not been able to live in peace for two 

* Tliere is much reason to doubt the truth of this statement ; it is 
supported by only one authority, and unmentioned by other writers, both 
royalists and parliamentarians. 
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years. In 1653, Monk was appointed to the command of the 
fleet, in conjunction with Admirals Blake and Dean. On the 
2nd of June, the English with ninety-five vessels, and the 
Dutch with ninety-eight, met and attacked each other off the 
coast of Flanders. Blake was separated from the main body 
of the fleet with a squadron of eighteen vessels. Tromp com- 
manded the Dutch fleet. Dean was killed close by Monk at 
the first broadside ; Monk threw his cloak over the admiral’s 
body, forbade his men to haul down their colours, forced the 
Dutch to retreat, and pursued them during the whole night. 
The next morning, reinforced by the junction of Blake, he 
attacked the enemy, captured eleven of their ships, sank six, 
and compelled the rest to fly. The report became current 
through Europe, that he had been killed in the action. On 
July 31, the two fleets again joined battle. The Dutch, who 
had retreated to their harbours to refit, had the advantage of 
numbers. Monk, so as not to employ his vessels in guarding 
prizes, ordered that every ve ssel captured should be sunk. 
Thirty perished with their crews, and Tromp was killed in 
the action at the moment when, sword in hand upon the deck 
of his ship, he was encouraging his men to fight. The Dutch 
took’ to flight, and sued for peace. The English admirals 
returned to London, to reap the reward of their triumph. 
Tlie parliament voted them, as marks of honour, golden 
chains and medals ; and, on the day of the dinner given in the 
city in celebration of the victory, Cromwell himself placed the 
cliain round Monk’^^ neck, and forced him to wear it during 
the 'whole festival. 

The return of the nc'w admiral was marked by a domestic 
event which was not without its influence upon his conduct 
and reputation. Unrefined tastes, and that need of repose in 
private life which frequently accompanies activity in busi- 
ness, had brought him under the power of a woman of vulgar 
manners, destitute even of the charms >vhich can seduce, and 
whose behaviour did not contradict the rumour w'hich placed 
her origin in a shop, or according to some, in a much less 
honest profession. She had livpd for a long while with 
Monk, and joined to the power of habit, the authority con- 
ferred by an impetuosity of will and w ords, which distui’bed, 
and sometimes overcame, the cool circumspection of her lover* 
It has been said that she succeeded, in 1649, in inducing him 
to marry her; but it is certain that this marriage w'as not 
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declared until 1653, for a letter from London^ dated on tke 
19th of September in that year, thus announced the news: — 

Our Admiral Monk hath lately declared an ugly common 
rprostitutc] hia wife, and legitimated three or four bastards 
ne hath had by her during his growth in grace and saint- 
ship.” The newsmonger, according to all appearance, had 
amused himself by adding to the scandal, for Moi^is not known 
to hare had a child older than his son Christopher, after him 
Duke of Albemarle, and born in the course of this same year, 
1653. There is, therefore, room for supposing that the birth 
of this son was the cause of his marriage. Monk, besides, 
either fi-om sincerity or prudence, maintained that devout 
appearance which was then indispensable to fortune; and, 
without falling into the hypocritical jargon of the times, he 
thought it right to keep his conduct free from all irregu- 
larities which might be hurtful to him, even in eyes less 
severe than those of the saints. It appears certain that his 
wife used, if not the influence of religion, at least the dis- 
courses of its ministers, to induce him to marry her. “ Taking 
no care for any other part of herself,” says Clarendon, “ she 
had deposited her sold wdth some Presbyterian ministers.” 
They declared tlie necessity of the marriage; and perhaps 
employed, to decide the general, some of those sermons w’hich 
his wife, in the course of their uuioii, m as careful to use when- 
ever she wanted to tire out his resistance. She was one of 
the rather ignoble causes, which, at a later jieriod, urged 
Monk to display his superior faculticsnat a great crisis; 
and she subsequently became, when he had attained high 
rank, a striking proof cf the vulgarity of his habits and 
tastes.* 

But all was then lost sight of in the popularity of Monk s 
naval victories, the first which, for eleven years, had given 
the English the pleasure of triumphing over a foreign enemy. 
To the violently-dissolved Long parliament, the Barebone 
parliament had succeeded; an assembly of fonatical bigots, 
who believed their success certain when they had repented 
over their reverses. Monk was in their eyes the favourite of 
the I ord. For a moment, their enthusiasm about him dis- 
turbed CromweU. Tired of being incessantly obliged to 
deceive without ever being able to lead them, Cromwell soon 

* This is another of the passages suppressed in the early editions of 
Clarendon, and restored in that of Oxford. 
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diseoTered that he would find only unteachable and unskilful 
instruments of his will in men who possessed faith, but no 
knowledge. Besolved to bring them to resign the power of 
which he was not willing to deprive tiiem, he feared lest they 
should make Monk a support against his insinuatioiis, and a 
power against his designs; but he was spe^ly reassured. 
Monk accepted the high station offered to him, but without 
pretending to aim higher; and after a short con^mme, 
Cromwell, skilful in disi^ering weidmesses of which he stood 
in need, understood that, too much attached to the fortune he 
had already made to risk it by seeking to increase it. Monk 
was a sure man so long as he felt himself sure. Cromwell, 
therefore, pursued his course, without fearing any hindrance 
on his })art. The Uorebonc parliament allowed itself to be 
thrust out; and, four days afterwards, on the 16th of De^ 
comber, 1653, a council of officers appointed Cromwell 
Protector. 

Free to choose henceforward between peace and w-ar, 
Cromwell thought it adT'antageous to his new dignity to treat 
with the Dutch upon more favourable conditions than had 
b('cn granted them by the republican poi'liament and council 
of state. Monk disapproved of peace ; he did not like the 
Dutch, who had formerly offended him; participated in the 
popular prejudices of an Pkiglishman against them; imd, as 
cnemi<‘s, despised them with all the boldness of a soldier and 
a conqueror. Insides, he held sway of Ihe sea, and did not 
expect to 1x3 so soonsdeprived of it. He shared in the public 
indignation against a treaty which wounded the national 
pride, as well as injured a great many private interests ; and 
his vehemence in this respect added to his popularity in the 
country without at all diminishing his credit with the Pro- 
tector. Appointed to regulate the navy accounts, M<mk 
acquired new titles to popular favour by his proceedings; his 
protection was granted to all who had justice on their side, 
or who could plead the services they had rendered ; wounded 
men, widows, and orphans, obtained, by his assistance, the aid 
to which they were entitled; and, those who had been his 
comrades in aanger learned to depend on him in peace as well 
as in the hour of conflict. One morning, whilst he was sitting 
at the Admiralty, some thousands of sailors came tumultuously 
to complain of the delay which occurred before they were paid 
their share of the prize-money. Monk w’ent out, and pro- 
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mised them that they should be paid as soon as all the captured 
ships had been sold. They retired apparently satisfied with 
this promise. In the afternoon Monk went to Whitehall,* 
and was relating what had occurred to the Protector, when a 
messenger came to inform him that a troop more numerous 
than that which had assembled in the morning was advancing 
towards the palace, armed with swords, pistols, and bludgeons, 
and that it had already nearly reached Charing Cross. Monk 
had given to the sailors one of those promises which he never 
failed to perform. Indignant that it had not been sufficient, 
he rushed out of Whitehall, and, followed by Cromwell and 
some others who hastened after him, ran to meet the mutineers, 
feU upon them sword in hand, and hitting both right and left, 
dispersed them even more by his presence than by his blows. 
In the confusion he had wounded in the nose a man who was 
there only by chance : he directed that ten pounds should be 
given to him ; “ But,” said he, “ what business had that rook 
in the midst of a crowd of birds of prey?” 

New storms were rising in Scotland. Cromwell now had 
to defend, instead of achieving his greatness. He could not 
leave England, and he looked around him for some one to 
whom he could confide the dangerous power of representing 
him among the Scotch. Fleetw^ood, his son-in-law, and 
Desborough, his brother-in-law, w'cre both incompetent. He 
did not dare to entrust Lambert with such a mission at a dis- 
tance from him; for, though ill- adapted to succeed, he was 
ready to undertake much. lie resolved^to confide it to Monk 
with all the precautions of distrust. The body of troops 
which he gave him w'as composed of the most restless and 
fanatical soldiers in the army. lie was aw’arc of Monk’s 
aversion to such nice ; and knowing also that Monk was in a 
certain degree suspected by them, he calculated that they 
would mutually watch over each other. 

Monk arrived in Scotland on the 23rd of April, 1654. 
Eveiywliere he found ferment and trouble: on one side, 
Middleton, at the head of the insurgent royalists in the High- 
lands ; on the other, the people discontented and ready for 
sedition ; the army, without discipline, abandoned to all sorts 
of religious folly, and at open war with the presbyterian 

• The palace of Charles I., built by the celebrated architect, Inigo Jones, 
and in which Cromwell resided. This palace was twice destroyed by fire, 
viz., in 1C91 and 1698. 
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clergy, whom it had driven from the churches and the pulpit. 
Monk thought that there was an urgent necessity for employing 
their ardent imaginations in works of greater difficulty ; and 
having quickly made his preparations, he left some troops to 
keep the Lowlands in order, and entered the Highlands with 
the rest of his army. Here they found, if not many enemies 
to combat, at least fatigues enough to make them daily fee||in 
need of repose. He had divided his forces into two bodies, 
one commanded b)' himself, and the other by General Morgan^ 
in order to harass the enemy on all sides. liis first care was 
to possess himself, as he advanced through the country, of 
every post capable of defence. Having one daj^ arrived at the 
house of one Campbell, laird of Glcnorchie, he found it fitted 
to receive a small gairison. The laird refused to yield it up. 
“ Well,” said Monk, “ I will not violate hospitality;^^ and he , 
immediately ordered the officers who accompanied him to 
evacuate the house. “ Now,” said he to the laird, “ look to 
the defence, for we are about to attack.” The laird, although 
surrounded by a considerable number of his friends and rela- 
tions, judged it prudent to treat, and consented to receive a 
garrison, on condition that a portion of his house should remain 
at his own service. 

Monk had established large magazines of fodder and biscuit 
at Ltith, St. Johnstoim, and Inverness : from whence he drew 
provisions for all his small posts, and thus always had the 
necessary supplies within his reach. He made each soldier 
take with him provisions for six days ; and laden only with 
this light baggage, he was able to penetrate into fastnesses 
which until then the Highlanders had considered inacces- 
sible. The horses were not always able to follow him : many 
fell among the precipices ; and one day ho lost forty-ono in 
a morass. But in these unknowTi districts, in the midst of 
enemies ambushed everywhere along his route, his vigilance 
never allowed the foe to gain the slightest advantage over 
him. Informed by the spies whom he maintained in all 
quarters, he regulated his marches by certain information. 
They were short. Arriving almost akways by mid-day at the 
place wdiere he intended to encamp, fie himself chose the posi- 
tion, marked the enclosure, posted the sentinels, looked to 
everything, and sent out foraging or exploring parties ; then 
seating himself on the ground, in the midst of his officers, he 
took a repast of cold meat, — a species of provision which 
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always followed him in abundance, and which he almost in- 
Tatiably shaired with them. During the CTening he received 
them in his tent, at a table covered with everything that the 
country could furnish. His soldiers relied as much upon his 
active vigilance as upon the walls of a citadel. He attended 
to their supply of food, provided as he best could for their 
losing, watched over them in difficult circumstances; and 
even had, in cases of necessity, recipes and remedies for their 
ailments. He thus in every sense overran the enemy’s 
country, restraining some, and making others fly before him ; 
perplexing and starving Middleton, who, destitute of magazines 
and strongholds, had reckoned upon finding the means of sub- 
sistence and defence in the country itself, his possession of 
which w'ould, he thought, bo disputed by none. Neither 
party were desirous to come to an engagement. Middleton 
did not think himself strong enough to sustain a battle, and 
Monk was sure that he could do without one. The secret 
communications kept up by Cromwell in the country, and tlic 
pardon promised to those who submitted, had weakened the 
resolution of the Scottish chiefs; and rendering it impossible 
for Middleton to risk an engagement, constrained him to allow 
his forces to be destroy ('d in detail. However, Morgan having 
sui-prised and defeated him at Loch Garry, that check des- 
troyed at a blow the languishing remnant of the party. 
Middleton retired into the island of Skye, from whence he 
passed into Holland. The country submitted. The army did 
not, however, retire until it had, by the establishment of a 
certain number of garrisons, ensured th(‘ payment of the tiixes, 
which up to that time the inhabitants of the Highlands had 
thought they could refuse witli impunity ; and order was esta- 
blished in these refuges of robbers to so great an extent, that 
it is said the proprietor of a strayed horse sent the crier round 
the country tc' recover it. 

Monkretumed to Edinburgh towards the end of August 1654. 
Armed with the power of a conqueror, he used it with severity. 
The Anabaptists were repressed ; the Presbyterians received 
full liberty to exercise their worship, but were forbidden to 
interfl're in civil affairs with the arm of excommunication, and 
to manifest their opinions of the measures of the government. 
The conventicles were strictly sought after, and dispersed of 
their own accord at the sight of a squadron, A Scottish 
gentleman no longer had permission to wear a sword, to ride 
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a horse of more than a certain value, to raise his 
against his personal enemies, or to exercise arbitrary juris-, 
diction over his vassals and domestics. All had to yield to a 
yoke which, though harsh, was equitable ; rendered tolerable 
by regularity, and not aggravated by insolence. The army 
was kept in as much subjection as the country. No disorder 
was permitted, no injustice tolerated, cither on the part of 
officer towards the soldier, or of the soldier towards the citizen. 
The troops, well paid, brought prosperity to trade and repose to 
the country. Quiet but indefatigable in his activity, the general 
had fixed his rc^ddence at Dalkeith, a mansion belonging to 
the Earls of Buccleugh, which he had taken on lease, and 
where he spent the five years of his command in Scotland. 
There, always at work or in his plantations, . which he was 
fond of as a recreation and emplopncnt, he gave access to all,, 
listened to over 3 rthing they had to say ; had a language for all 
ranks, all classes, and all parties; kept himself well acquainted 
with all occurrences; and leaniing what he had to fear or 
watch, directed, by his own personal knowledge, the numerous 
spies whoso reports never reached any other ears or hands 
than his own. He thus spared himself those useless vexations 
which j?xcite even more hatred against a suspicious government 
than the rigour of its proceedings. 

Towards the month of June 165f5, when Scotland was 
completely subjugated, Cromwell appointed for its government 
a commission composed of Lord Broghiil. as president. Monk, 
Dcsborough, and Colonels Howard, Lockh^, Scroop, and 
Wetham. Their powers were very extensive ; and the majority 
which Monk constantly had in this council placed them nearly 
all in Ins hands. Dalkeith was really the centre of the govern- 
ment; and the Scottish nobility. Monk’s obsequious politeness 
tow'ards whom palliated the harshness of his authority, learned 
to approach him, and to derive, from his feelings wnth regard 
to the proscribed dynasty, a confidence W'hich he never 
authorized in such a manner as to be afterwards obliged to 
discourage it. 

A servant of Cromwell, but the hoj^ of the royalist party, 
and inflexible in denying any immediate intervention of the 
Lord in public affairs, Monk was necessarily an object of hatred 
to all religious and political fanatics. This hati-ed had burst 
out during the early part of his residence in Scotland. 
Overton, the major-general of his infantry, a millcnarian 
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WiiUBiast and leader of the malcontents, had formed the plan 

seizing the command of the troops and declaring against 
Cromwell. The conspirators intended to surprise Monk at 
Dalkeith on the 1st oi January, 1656. Some wished that ho 
should be killed ; but Samuel Oates, a minister, opposed this, 
threatening to reveal all, if his murder were contemplated. 
This opposition caused the postponement of the conference to 
another day. Monk, informed of the plot, towards the end of 
December, arrested Overton and several of his accomplices, 
and sent them to London. A great many others were 
cashiered ; and Monk took advantage of this occurrence to be 
more stringent in his army against that fanaticism and inde- 
pendence which were so obnoxious to him. 

T"his conspiracy w'as the only one which he had to guard 
against during his stay in Scotland. Royalist plots became at 
this period more numerous. They multiplied ax'ouiid Crom- 
well ; but with respect to Monk, the efforts of the party took 
another direction. As cai*ly as the year 1655, he had received 
the following letter from Charles IT. ^ 

“Cologne, Aug. 12, 1655. 

“ One who believes he knows your nature and inclinations 
very well assures me, that notwithstanding all ill accidents 
and misfortunes, you retain still your old affe( tion to me, and 
resolve to express it upon the seasouahle opportunity, which 
is as much as I look for from you. We must all patiently 
wait for that opportunity, w^hich raa}' be offered sooner than 
wc expect. When it is, let it find you ready ; and in the 
meantime have a care to keep yourself out of tlu'ir hands, who 
know the hurt you can do them in a good conjuncture ; and 
can never but suspect your affection to be as 1 am confident 
it is towards your, kc. “ Ciiahliss Rex.” 

Monk sent a copy of this letter to Cromwell. Whatever 

* Mr. Maseres, in his Seiect Tracts, has supposed that this Oates, 
whose Christian name is not given by Price, who relates the occurrence, 
was the famous Titus Oates. I had expressed doubts of the correctness 
of this assertion, in my Collection of Memoirs relative to the English 
Jtsvolution (Memoirs of Price, p. 148, note), but without alleging any 
other reasons than the impossibility of the fact. The error is now demon- 
strati d. The Oates here mentioned is Samuel Oates or Otes, chaplain of 
Colonel Pride’s regiment, as we see by his signature at the end of a letter 
addressed by several members of the party to Major Holmes, of Monk’s 
regiment. (Intercepted Letter of December 18, 1644. Thurloe, State 
Papers, vol. iii. p. 30.) 
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might be his bias or anticipation, he never forestalled the 
future : and always solely occupied in securing his present 
position, he left time to decide what he might have to do. 
Already too powerful not to give umbrage to the power which 
he served, he was sufficiently strong to render it dangerous to 
attack him, unless he supplied weapons against himself. By 
avoiding the least pretext for suspicion, he derived strength 
from the very fears which he inspired ; and Cromwell, now 
able only to watch him, felt that he was escaping from his 
hands. 

During the last years of Cromweirs protectorate and Monk’s 
residence in Scotland, we may observe the growth, on the 
one side, of disquietude, and, on the other, of assurance and 
power, although always accompanied by forms of unlimited 
respect, and appearances of unbounded devotedness. If Monk 
congratulates the protector on tlie resolution he has taken 
to convoke a parliament, the special advantage which he per- 
ceives in such a step is, that if this new assembly behaves badly, 
no one can blame his highness ior transacting the business of 
the nation without it.^‘ In 1657 he requests that the taxation 
of Scotland may be diminished, and insists upon the motives 
of justice which ordain that, as that country had been united 
to England, it should be placed upon a footing of real equality 
with her; “ then,” he adds, ‘‘in case they be not quiet, I think 
it were just reason to plant it with ]i)nglish.’’f But he never- 
theless pursues his demands with firmness. During the same 
year, being consulted, as it appears, by Cromwell, about the 
plan which the government had formed of interfering in the 
appointment of the magistrates of Glasgow, he exhibits in 
forcible terms the illegality and danger of such an atiempt.J 
The next year he solicits assistance for the city of Edinburgh, 
which had been reduced to extreme difficulty by its debts and 
poverty, § Monk is no longer the mere man of power, busied 
in restraining and subduing; he is a man of the country, 
touched by its interests, careful of its rights, and attentive to 
its wants. Cromwell is uneasy, and fears to displease him, 
but would willingly weaken him ; he 's^ithdraws from h:m those 
officers and regiments upon whom h6 can reckon most surely, 

• Monk to Thurloe, July 1, 1656. 

+ Monk to Thurloe, June 4, 1657. 

i Monk to Thurloe, September 24, 1657. 

$ Monk to Thurloe, March 17, 1658. 

D 
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to tgjlace them by the most restless of that party over which 
Monk has no power, and against which he has always practised 
and recommended severity. An order from the council of 
State directs a reduction of the number of troops stationed in 
Scotland. Monk represents the folly of such a step ; Cromwell 
recalls the order, but with so much delay, that Monk, who is 
desinjus to maintain himself, and not to quarrel, regretfully 
announces that he has obeyed. About this same time the 
hopes of the royalists revive in Scotland; a descent is talked 
of ; the whole nation becomes agitated. “ They are as 
malignant,"’ writes Monk, “ as ever I knew them. But,” he 
adds, elsewhere, “ I do not see them look so much after Charles 
Stuart’s business, but the hopes they have of discontent among 
ourselves.’ ’^ It is under such circumstances that Monk is 
summoned to London to form a part of Cromwell’s new Houst^ 
of Lords, which, ashamed and embarrassed at its own existence, 
timidly announoed itself as the other House. Monk represents 
the necessity of his remaining in Scotland ;f and whether or 
not Cromwell had the intention of withdrawing him from 
thence, ho yields to his arguments, and Monk remains at 
Dalkeith, whence it was perhaps difficult to dislodge him, but 
whith('r it would have been easy not to send him back. 

Meanwhile the rumours, which are the precursors of 
tempests, spread on all sides: the presentiment of* another 
revolution fills all minds; the eyes of Europe are fixed upon 
England, and Monk is the object of all conjectures. I’hurloc, 
the secretary of state, warns I^ockliart, Cromwell's ambassador 
in France, against the report that Monk has refused to obey 
the protector; and he assures Downing, the residemt in Holland, 
of the falsity of the same rumour. Finally, Cromwell writes 
thus to Monk, in the postscrij)! of a letter : “ There he that 
tell mo that there is a certain cunning fellow in Scotland, 
called (icorge Monk, who is said to lie in wait there to intro- 
duce Charles Stuart. I pruy use your diligence to apprehend 
him, and send him up to me — a joke doubtless destined to 
inform Monk that Cromwell was upon his guard. 

. The genius of one man was being wasted in maintaining his 
power, without succeeding in establishing it, when Cromwell 
died on the 3rd of Septemlier, 1658. The last breath of his 
influence lifted his son to the protectorate for a few days. 

* Monk toThurlocj June 13, 1658. 

t Monk to Thurloe, January 9, 1658. 
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Monk did not refuse to join in this movement, but he took in 
it the position which befitted him ; and the remonstrance which, 
tvhen he recognized Richard Cromwell, he addressed to him 
by means of his brother-in-law, Dr. Clarges, is written in the 
tone of a mfin whose advice must be listened to. In his 
opinion, Riijhurd can be securely established only by means of 
the Presbyterian j>arty, which he (Monk) regards as the 
national party; and in doing this, Richard will have more 
facilities than his father, “ having not the same obligations to 
many disquieted spirits.'^ He recommends the new authority 
to establish unity of religion in essential points, and liberty in 
all those which are not essential; he insists upon the necessity 
of reducing the army, and withdrawing all fanatical sectaries 
from it — a measure which would be unattended by danger, 
whatever might be said about it; for “ there is not,*’ he writes, 
“ an officer in the army, upon any tliscontent, that has interest 
enough to draw two men after him, if he be out of place.” 
Finally, he recommends Richard, wlicn he convokes a parlia- 
ment, to introduce into his House of Lords all the old nobility 
upon wlioTu he can reckon, and some of the influential gentle- 
men of the different counties, amongst whom he mentions 
Sii- George Booth. 

The new protector was proclaimed at Edinburgh, coldly, and 
with the indifference attaching to an insignificant ceremony. 
People tlnae felt themselves out of the reach of tlic power 
w’hich 'was then endeavouring to establish itself in England, 
and without any interest in its destinies. “ Why not rather 
old Gt'orge?” said the soldiers and subalterns: ‘"he would be 
fitter for a ])rotector than Dick Cromwell.” After this act of 
adhesion, ^lonk, sheltered from the storms which were gather- 
ing at a distance, resolved to await the moment when the 
safest coiirso should present itself to him, and meanwhile not 
to adopt or reject cither. 

Richard was in want of money ; to obtain it, it was neces- 
sary to assemble a parliament. It was filled, as much as 
possible, with the creatures of Cromwell. But a parliament, 
of v’batcvcr kind, was incompatible with the government of 
the army, the sole support of the protectoral power: and the 
republican jiarty, the only one which then dared to stir, had 
entered into the House of Commons in sufficiently large 
numbers to hamper at least the measures of the protector and 
his court. Richard liked neither the republicans, who were 
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troublesome to an authority which he little cared to exercise, 
but which he wished to possess at his ease, nor the fanatical 
Independents, who formed the active portion of the army, and 
whose enthusiasm was repugnant to his natural good sense 
and the levity of his disposition. The anny was soon almost 
as discontented with liichard Cromwell as with the parlia> 
ments ; and its principal leaders, with Lambert and Fleetwood 
at their head, met at Wallingford House, and consulted toge- 
ther as to how they could undo what they had done. To 
these revolutionary soldiers, no task could have been less 
difficult ; for they only needed to substitute a phantom of a 
government in the place of the phantom they had driven 
awa 3 ^ Tlie Long parliament, or at least that remnant of the 
Long parliament which has since been called the JRump^ offered 
itself, and was accepted. Alread}^ reduced, by various exclu- 
sions, to a number far inferior to that of which i was origin- 
ally composed, it had finall 3 % in the year 1618, and under the 
influence of Cromwell, been purged^ by the army, of all the 
Presbyterian party. Out of seventy-eight members who re- 
mained present after the purification had taken place, twenty- 
eight had retired, protesting against the violence; and the 
fifty or sixty members who remained at Westminster, had 
sanctioned the measures of the army, and alone formed the 
parliament during the six weeks which preceded till* death of 
the king. 

After this act, and when the republic had once been pro- 
claimed, several of those who had withdrawn in disgust or 
fear, had successively returned to their seats, and a house of 
between one hundred and sixty and one hundred and eighty 
members had been reconstituted, and was almost exclusively 
occupied in perpetuating itself in paw'd*, b}r virtue of the bill 
which, in 1640, had declared that this parliament could not 
be dissolved except by iis own consent. Tired of fruitlessly 
demanding its dissolution, Cromwell, who wished to reign in 
his turn, had forcibly ejected the members on the 19th of 
April, 1653, entering, himself, into their place of assemblage 
at the head of his troops. Thus violated, but not dissolved, 
the Rump had remained, in its own opinion, the only legal 
parliament of England ; and formed in the country a small 
faction of fanatical egotists, more important from their pas- 
sionate activity than from their reputation or talents. Some 
distinguished men, however, were to be met with among their 
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ranks; Sir Harry Vane, for example, a man of vast but 
chimerical mind, who remained among them because he found 
elsewhere neither room nor instruments for his ideas and 
plans ; and Ludlow, a clever man of business, rather than an 
enlightened politician, and too honest a man ever to resign 
himself to the belief that he had done anything against his 
conscience. But the true representatives of the party were 
Sir Arthur Haslcrig, a rapacious, headstrong, and conceited 
agitator ; Scott, almost as vain, and even more obstinate and 
blind ; and some others, the dupes of their interest as much 
as of their faith, always ready to govern whenever tliey were 
permitted to do so, and uniting to fondness for power and 
fanaticism of opinions, the absurdity of impotence and the 
infatuation of pretended legitimacy. 

It was to this assembly, only forty-two members of which 
were in London, that, on the 7th of May, 1659, the army 
resolved to intrust the government, which it did not know 
how else to dispose of. After Richard had been compelled 
to dissolve his parliament, the Jiump was re-installed, and 
with it the good old cause, that is, the republic, of which the 
Rump was declared the only true support; “for,” it was 
said, “ it had been ever favoured in this work with the special 
presence of God, and with his signal blessing.” Richard 
yielded to his fall without resistance, and without any one 
making an attempt to save him. Some time before, his 
friends had offered Monk 20,000/. a-ycar, if he would take up 
his cause. Monk allowed them to hope everything, but gave 
no pledge, and answered, “ The said revenue will do Richard 
more good than my sticking to him.”* When Richard fell, 
Monk received the new^s wdth his usuial tranquillity; congra- 
tulated the new authorities, entertained the advances of Fleet- 
wood and Lambert, and the assurances of favour from the 

* Manuscript Journal of Sir Edward Montague, afterwards Lord 
Sandwich ; Harris, Life of Charles 11., p. 194, note. A year after this, 
upon the eve of the return of Charles II., llichard Cromwell again ad- 
dressed himself to Monk, in the distress of his private life, begging him to 
obtain, from the royalist convention then about to meet, the payment of 
his debts. The letter which Richard wrote 4 to Monk on this subject on 
the 18th of April, IGCO, will be found Jimohg the documents inserted at 
the end of this volume. I am indebted for this curious and hitherto 
unpublished document to the kindness of my learned fiicnd, Dr. Travers 
Twiss, who obligingly copied it for me from the original, contained among 
the archives of Admiral Popham’s family, at Littlecott Castle. 
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Hump^ which however would continue, aB Cromwell had done, 
to deprive of their employments in the army of Scotland, those 
officers who were most devoted to their general. Monk 
remonstrated ; and meanwhile, by the consent of the parlia- 
ment itself, retained his officers in their commissions until 
the arrival of those who were to replace them, but who nevci* 
arrivcKl. 

Matters were, however, rapidly proceeding towards a crisis : 
the time for decision was at hand, and the circumspection of 
Monk himself was near allowing itself to be taken by surprise. 
The greater number of the counties of England were pre- 
paring to support Sir George Booth, who, at the head of the 
Presbyterian party, had taken up arms in Cheshire on the 1st 
of August, 1059, apparently to obtain the election of a free 
parliament, or at least the restoration of the i)arliam(‘iit in its 
integrity, by the re-admission of the members whom Cromwell 
had excluded. The royalists were not to appear at all ; but 
the leaders of the two parties were acting in conc(*rt; and 
among the agents there were very few whose illusion was not 
the fruit of great ct)mplacency in allowing themselves to be 
deceived. The eyes of both parties were tnnied towards 
Monk, as the man they needed; around him different interests 
were in agitation, striving to shake his apparent imrnoveable- 
ness. Even in his private circle, cither by chance or skill, 
the different parties had their representatives: ihice, the 
genei'aVs chaplain, a royalist and Anglican at heart, his intcr- 
mediaiy with the Scottish cavaliers, and avIio, though daily 
urging him to aid the good cause, took care never to utter 
the words king and kingdom; Gumbie, another chaplain, of 
Prefibyterian o])inions, but a man of talent and intrigue, 
Monk’s principal agent, and devoted to all his protjccts; and 
lastly, Monk's wife, an ardent Prejjbyterian, and as much 
attached to the king as she was opposed to episcopacy. Pos- 
sessed of a liberty of speech of which it would have been 
difficult to deprive her, she forced her husband to listen to 
what others would not have dared to say to' him, and by her 
impetuosity accelerated the rather tardy progression of his 
circumspect character. Others also, in their dilfert nt degrees, 
attempted to learn liis views, and act accordingly; some 
secretly, others more openly; and iii the midst of them all, 
the general, calm, taciturn, and too good-tempered to be dis- 
pleased at what he was determined not to understand, quieted 
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and contented eacbi in particular, by some concession to the 
views of liis interrogator, or by some half-confidence intended 
as much to conceal what he did not say, as to insinuate what 
he wished to Imve believed. Kvery one had his distinct part 
to play, and, on some given occasion, each might consider 
liimself the nominal confidant; that is,"’ to use the language 
of Price, “ him who had the post of first dupe to the general.” 
Beyond this intimate circle, exposed to the eiforts or curiosity 
of all those w^ho sought to gain him over or to learn his 
views, Monk’s taciturnity provided him with a ramptirt which 
he seldom allowed to be forced. But his very silence was 
significant, and he made use of it to maintain at once both 
reserve and confidence. As soon as an appearance of insinua- 
tion, or the utterance of a few preliminary ideas, announced 
the intention of introducing an overture, Monk, with an air 
of profound attention, gave scarcely any answers, offered still 
less opposition, opened no field for discussion, and no channel 
for indiscretion; after having exhausted the first attack, it 
was unavoidable to drop the subject; and each went away 
jN*rsuaded that he had either shaken his resolution, or found 
liim in a favourable mood, but without liaving received the 
least encouragement to venture upon using more explicit 
huiguage. 

Meanwhile, in proportion as the decisive moment advanced, 
and circumstances became jiressing, the object of tliese attacks 
also became more <‘videut, and Monk found it necessary to 
contrive to repel without jnevciitiiig them, or to inspire hopes 
without giving pledges. Persuaded that Sir George Booth’s 
insurrection must decide cverytlnng, Cluirlcs Stuart and his 
])artisans redoubled their efforts to insure its success. Sir 
Stephen Fox amved, beai’ing a letter in which Ciiai’les 
besought Monk to march w'ith his army against the parlia- 
ment. Monk received it coldly, making no promises, and 
giving no answer ; but he allowed the messenger full liberty 
to return. This was saying that he did not refuse to receive 
such messages. Colonel Atkins, deputed by the Presbyterians 
to urge him to support the insurrection which was about to 
break out in the north of England, jjressed him as to what 
they might expect from him. 1 shall send a force against 
them,” bluntly replied the general; by the duly of iny 
place, I can do no less:” and Price, his chaplain, when 
interrogated in his turn by Atkins, seemed to think that there 
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was nothing to be done, “unless,’' he added, carelessly, “ the 
city of London would rise, and shut up its gates.” 

At length a direct negociator arrived, charged with positive 
proposals. Sir John Greenville, nephew of Sir Richard, and 
one of the most active cavaliers in the king’s service, had 
carefully kept up a close connexion with his relative, Nicholas 
Monk, brother to the general; and had presented him to a 
valuable living in his gift, in the county of Cornwall. Sir 
John had, moreover, induced the king to send him with 
more extensive powers to treat with Monk, and endeavour to 
make him join the royal cause. At the moment of Sir George 
Booth’s insurrection, he sent off the clergyman to Dalkeith^ 
chai’ged with his instructions, and the promises of the king. 

Nicholas Monk arrived at Dalkeith in the month of August, 
1659, two days after the visit of Colonel Atkins, and found 
his brother disposed to listen to his proposals. Monk feared 
and expected little from those ephemeral governments which 
were already falling to pieces, one after the other, in Lonaon; 
the parties of Richard Cromwell, Ilaslerig, and Lambert, 
might agitate around him, without affecting him; he was 
more securely established than any of them. As for the 
Presbyterians, even supposing that they obtained the upper 
hand, they could never be so strong as that Monk w.ould not 
always be sure of treating with them upon whatever terms 
he pleased. But this was not the case as regarded the 
royalists, towards whom the chances of the future were be- 
ginning to incline. All the other parties had tried tlieir 
hand at government; and all, alternately powerful and over- 
thrown, had exposed the secret of their errors, violence, and 
weakness. Royalty alone, for twenty years, had not been 
put to the test ; it alone had yet to make promises which had 
not been already broken , good was expected from it, because 
it had not recently inflicted any evil ; and finally, the nation 
returned to it, after so many years of agitation, as a son 
returns to the paternal roof, which he left in hope, but returns 
to in fatigue. The restoration of the Stuarts was then the 
hope and desire of that numerous but nameless class of tlic 
people, who, except in a few moments of excitement, gene- 
rally long after political repose, that they may devote them- 
selves uninterruptedly to the affairs of civil life. The desires 
of the multitude are rarely restrained by foresight; and if, 
when taking up the royal cause, the Presbyterians wished to 
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prevent its triumphing without conditions and guarantees, 
there was reason to expect that they would not succeed in 
thus mesisuring success at their will, and that, when they had 
opened the door to the king, the people, having only to 
choose between them and him, would not leave them time to 
settle the price of their victory. 

Monk could not but believe that such would be the course 
of events, and rejoice at it. Caring little for the rights or 
necessities of liberty, but greatly in jured by the inconveniences 
of anarchy, he never considered either the nature or the exact 
limits of power, whether he exercised or obeyed it. He 
believed that a country was quite happy enough when it was 
quiet, and under government; and he knew very well, as far 
as he was himself concerned, that the fortune of the servant 
depends upon the power of the master. He was in a position 

B ic the most useful and best recompensed servant of 
Stuart ; and it therefore was to his advantage to treat 
id directly with the king, with the sole intention of 
establishing his own personal position, and leaving 
) contend for the interests of the country. His fore- 
i always made him secretly favourable to the royalists ; 
soon as they addressed themselves to him with any 
success, they must have been promptly received. 
?vor treated frankly with any but them ; and during 
;ress towards the restoration of the monarchy, one 
ntiment is conspicuous and predominant — ^the desire 
raw that great event from eveiy^ other influence than 
his own, in order that he might deliver it, complete and 
unshackled, into the hands of the prince from whom he was 
to receive its price. 

But, in the state of affairs in 1659, the assistance of the 
Presbyterians was the most useful which the cunning general 
could call in to his aid ; and consequently, while entertaining 
the communications of his brother, he appeared specially 
influenced by the Presbyterian standard of Booth’s insurrec- 
tion, and by the certainty of Fairfax’s co-operation. When 
his resolution was once taken, he began to appear undecided 
to those by w^hoin ho was surrounded while he was making 
promises on one side, he pointed out difficulties on the other, 
in his usual manner, without expressing his opinion on the 
manner of surmounting them. He confided to each that 
which he intended each to know or believe of his plans; 
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needed solicitation to undertake what he had resolved upon 
doing; examined the state of his exchequer; and finally, 
directed his agents to sound the feelings of his troops, and 
learn to what degree they might be irritated against a 
goveinment imposed on them by the army in England. 
The soldiers were found less angry than uncertain about their 
position, and depending entirely upon their general. Why 
will not old George do something?’* they asked; “it is not 
in our power.” But at the idea of putting themselves in 
motion under his orders, they grew animated, and manifested 
their readiness to follow him; “ for,” said they, “ we may 
march safely behind George Monk.” 

Thus assured of his moans. Monk thought that there was 
no more time to be lost. Sir George Booth, at the head of 
the county of Cheshire, was on the point of coming to an 
engagement with the parliamentary army, under the command 
of Lambert; the other counties were about to rise; and he 
must not be among the last. It w’as now Saturday c /ening;* 
the night was spent in drawing up u letter to the parliament, 
in which, with all due forms of resi>ect, and ('veii ol’ praise, 
the army declared against tlie perpetuity of power wliich it 
seemed to arrogate to itself; not being able in consci(‘U(‘C, na 
they said, to consent that so much blood had bern shed, 
merely to place the sovereignty in the hands of a few men. 
They therefore demanded that, conformably with its promises, 
the parliament should complete itself, and regulate tlio mode 
of election and convocation of the parliaments destined to 
succeed it; and, in conclu.sion, announced their inUuition of 
maintaining their demand by arms. This letter as to be 
presented, on Monday, for the signature of the })riiicipal 
officers; and it was intended at the same time to take pos- 
session of the castle of Edinburgh and tlu) citadel t>f Leith. 
AU was ready on Sunday evening; at one o’clock in the 
morning. Monk, still in the room in which the oaths of 
.secrecy had been taken, and the last conferences held, gives 
orders to his aide-de-camp, Smith, to get ready to take his 

* We have ascertained, by comparing tlie days of the week and the 
dates of the events in the month of August, 1G59, that this Suiurday must 
have been Saturday, August 23rd. Sir George Booth was defeated by 
Lambert, on the 18th and 19Ch of August, at Winnington and Nantwich. 
This news would not be known at Dalkeith on the 23rd, but would reach 
that place by Monday the 2^ of August. 
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orders to the commanders at Leith and the castle of Edin* 
bui’ph, of whom he was sure; and tlien goes down to give 
audience to other agents already in motion on all sides. But 
a moment afterwards, he returns; “Smith/' he says, “will 
not set out yet ; Booth and Lambert are on t3»e brink of an 
engagement; to-morrow is the post-day; we shall know how 
things stand, what is Booth's force, and how far we may hope 
to secure his success by our help. The delay of one day 
cannot do much harm. Wc will wait.” These words fell 
like an icy shower in the midst of men already intoxicated 
with liope, and ready to enter upon action; but they must 
obey, they must even be silent. However, the general 
having again left the room, his chaplain. Price, the most 
ardent of all, followed him, to try and shake liis resolution; 
he found him in conference with a Scotchman of Montrose’s 
party, and did not thence augui* ill for the success of the 
efforts he- was about to make. Monk came to him; but 
scarcely had Prit e opened his mouth, W'hen his patron, wdio 
never grew angry except when persons wished him to go 
faster tliaii he Id ended, exclaimed iu a passion, “Would you 
have me ruin ai' th-m, ^uid bring mv neck to the block, for 
love of the kiu^^?” “ Sir X have nevci named tlie king to 

you, either now or at any other time,*’ replied the cliaplaan, 
in a submissive tone. ’Well, I kuow you have not; but 1 
know^ you, and have uiider>U)od your meaning.” '.rhis was 
the g^uieral's first declaration to Price. At six o'clock the 
next morning, a courier brought tlie news of Sir Ueorge 
Booth's complete defeat. The comjnratovs shuddered at the 
danger they had run. “ What w’ould have become of us,” 
I’rice one day iisked of Monk, “ if the tidings of Booth’s 
defeat liad arrived a day too late?” “1 doubt not but I 
should have secured to myself the castle of Kdinbmgh and 
citadel of Leith,” replied tlie general; “some officers and 
many soldiers would have followed me; and then I would 
have commissioned the whole Scottish nation to rise.” Slow’ 
to involve himself in peril, he never entered upon any imder- 
takiiig without having made up his mind to brave every risk. 

No sooner had the news of Laixi^rfs victory become 
known, than iinmbers flocked from aB quarters to Didkcith ; 
and at dinner the general's table was crowded by officers. 
Independents, Anabaptists, and other seetaries, wliose gaiety 
and imagination were excited by this triumph over their 
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principal eneihies, the Presb 3 rterians. The general joined 
freely in their mirth, and having more to conceal, spoke with 
greater openness. Some one having spoken of the project 
which the insurgents certainly entertained of restoring Charles 
Stuart, “ My opinion is,’^ said Monk, without looking at his 
chaplain, “ that the parliament should make a law, that who- 
ever should but mention the restoring of him, should presently 
be hanged.’* The discussion hereupon grew animated; and 
one Captain Poole declared that the nation would never enjoy 
peace and quietness so long as there was either a priest or a 
steeple left. At these words the old general rose, and in a 
tone to which they were not accustomed, said, “Fair and 
softly, Captain Poole; if you and your party once come to 
pluck there, I will pluck with you.” A respectful silence 
immediately ensued, and whatever distrust might have been 
felt of the intentions of the general, all at least understood 
that he did not consider himself vanquished. 

His position, however, might become dangerous. By 
whatever pretexts Nicholas Monk had taken care to explain 
his journey, it had excited suspicion ; and the honest clergy- 
man, assailed by questioners on all sides, had not been adroit 
enough to escape from their hands. Monk, informed of some 
indiscretions, reproached his brother with them, exacted from 
him a new oath that he would not communicate to any one, 
not even to Sir John Greenville, what had passed between 
them; adding, with unfeigned anger, that if a single word 
transpired by cither one or the other, he would leave no 
means untried to ruin them both. Then, advising his brother 
never again to meddle with intrigue, so ill becoming his 
sacred profession, he appeared so disgusted -with the whole 
affair, that Nicholas, on his return, assured Sir John Green- 
ville that, for the present at least, it was useless to make any 
further attempt. 

For a moment, in fact, Monk seemed to believe that the 
royal cause was irretrievably lost; and, either to free the 
parliament from all distrust, or to make known his intentions, 
or rather because, yielding to his natoal bias in favour of the 
strongest party, he really wished to retire, he determined, in 
opposition to the advice of all his friends, to send in his 
resignation. And, on the 3rd of September, 1659, he wrote 
to the parliament that, feeling the approach of the inffrmities 
.of old age, he desired to be discharged &om all his duties. 
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tliat he might quietly end his days at home. He took care 
not to send his letter by means of his brother-in-law, Clargcs, 
a physician by profession, but recently appointed an army 
commissary, and almost always intrusted with the general’s 
secret business in London — a trust of which he acquitted 
himself with boldness and address. Monk knew very well 
that Clarges would disapprove of his step, and was much 
afraid of his influence, which he exercised, according to all 
appearance, by the imperious agency of Mrs. Monk. But his 
own brother, Nicholas Monk, informed of the arrival of the 
letter, succeeded in getting possession of it, and gave it to 
Clarges, who in his turn carried it to Lenthall, who was^ still 
speaker of the parliament. 

Two principal parties were at that time contending at 
Westminster; that of Lambert and the army, with which were 
connected those men who, like Vane, thought their situation 
was desperate, and did not fear to apply the most violent 
remedies; and that of the moderate men of all classes, and 
the blind apostles of the legitimacy of the Rump^ who, seeing 
that they had most to fear from the army, directed all their 
efforts against it. Lenthall was one of this latter party, all whoso 
hopes centred upon Monk, as the only champion who could 
be opposed to Lambert; and Clarges easily persuaded him to 
make no mention of Monk’s resignation, for fear lest the 
party of the army should hasten to profit by it, and send out 
his successor. Lenthall and his friends, in fact, eluded all 
the questions of Vane, w^ho, having got wind of Monk’s letter, 
on several occasions demanded that it should be read; but, 
before ten days had elapsed, Clarges received orders fi’om the 
general to withdraw it. 

Whatever may have been the motives and means employed 
to bring Monk to this resolution, as soon as he had afresh 
incurred danger, he set to w^ork that he might place himself 
in a position to face it. He applied himself to sounding, 
more closely than he had hitherto done, the dispositions of all 
the officers in his army, and opened a correspondence wdth 
Fairfax, from whom he had' received overtures at the time of 
Sir George Booth’s insurrection. Charges was directed to 
assure the principal members of the parliament that 
would have the support of the general of the Scottish amkiy 
against the projects of the English army, whose insolence haa 
not been long in manifesting itself. At the same time, trust- 
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wotthy agents; unknown to one another, informed Monk of 
the state of London, and of the progress of l^e misunder- 
standing between the two parties. Anonymous letters, or 
letters signed with false names, were despatched to increase 
animosities or to thwart plans, by revealing to one party what 
it had been possible to learn of the intentions of the other. 
The quarrel grew warmer every day. “I see now that I 
shall have a better game to play than I had before,’* said 
Monk ; “I know Lambert so well, that I am sure he will not 
let those people at Westminstci* sit till Christmas Day.” In 
fact, on the 13 th of October, 1659, the avenues of Westminster 
were occupied by troops ; the Rump was compelled to abdi- 
cate its power : Lambert and his adherents constituted them- 
selves a government, under the name of the Committee of 
Safety, and Fleetwood figured at their head. This news 
arrived at Dalkeith on the 17th; all was ready, and all was 
set in motion. After reading his despatches, Monk declared 
to those of his officers who were around him, his resolution 
to support the parliament — stopped all the letters to London 
— and immediately summoned to Dalkeith the officers of the 
garrisons of Edinburgh and Leith ; and, having assured him- 
self of their co-operation, marched the next day to Edinburgh 
at the head of his guards. Two regiments were qupx tered in 
the towTi; he cashiered those officers who he knew were 
opposed to his design, arrested those whom he most distrusted; 
and, having assembled the trooj^s, declared to them, in a firm 
and animated tone, the reasons for his determination. “ The 
army in England,” said he, “ has broken up the parliament. 
Incapable of rest, it is determined to invade all authority, and 
will not suffer the nation to arrive at a lasting settlement. 
Its insolent extravagance will presently rise so as to grasp at 
the command of the army in Gotland, which is neither sub- 
ordinate nor inferior, hor my own part, I think it the duty 
of my place to keep the military power in obedience to tlie 
civil. It is the duty of us ail to defend the parliament, from 
which you receive your pay and commissions. I rely, there- 
fore, on your obedience. If, however, any one of you dissents 
from this resolution, he shall have full liberty to quit the 
service, and receive his pass.’* 

This spt eoh was received with the liveliest acclamations by 
the 8dkli(^s, to which were added the cheers of the Scotch, 
rmidered happy by the hope of liberty which the dissensions 
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of their masters afforded them. During the night, Captain 
Johnson set off, with a detachment of cavalry, to assist the 
commandant of Berwick, of whom Monk was sure, in getting 
rid of the officers of his garrison, who w^ere all Anabaptists 
and Independents ; they were arrested and superseded. At 
the very moment when Johnson had completed his operation. 
Colonel Cobbett entered Berwick for the purpose of socuriog 
the town in the name of the army of England and its leaders. 
Cobbett was arrested, and conducted to Edinburgh castle. 
The same step had been taken at Ayr and St. Johnstoun, but 
with less difficulty, because the dissidents there were fewer 
in number. Newcastle was lost; for Colonel Lilbume, who 
happened to be at York, had taken possession of it on behalf 
of the Committee of Safety. In the distant garrisons, the 
commandants of Monk’s party were directed to perform the 
above operation immediately ; those who were suspected 
received orders to proceed to Dalkeith, to confer with the 
general upon affairs of importance; and hardly had they left 
their fortres.s(*s before tlicy were arrested by agents posted on 
their route, and forthwith conducted to prison in Edinburgh. 
At the same time, Monk WTote to Lonlball, the speaker of 
the parliament, to Fleetwood, and to Lambert, to announce 
the resululion taken by the army in Scotland to defend against 
violence the laws and liberties of England. Several of his 
officers had demanded that, before they drew their swords 
and w'erc exposed to shed the blood of their brethren in 
England, an attempt should be made to reclaim them by at 
least some warning. Monk was not in a position to refuse 
such a demand; and besides, was not afraid of allowing time 
to pass, which he w'as sure of employing belter than his 
adversaries. He had no desire or intention to come to an 
engagement with the English army; he had witnessed a civil 
war, and was aware of its chances; and no man ever was 
more careful than himself to avoid chances, until he perceived 
that the safest course was to encounter them. With the 
habits and profession of a soldier, he was a man of business, 
and loved peace. Among the predictions which had long 
ago marked him out as the restorer of the monarchy, he used 
to relate that of an old Earl of Nithsdaie who had come to see 
him, to tell him that the king would be restored before many 
months had elapsed ; that he, Monk, would be the principal 
instrument of this revolution, and that not even a finger 
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would be cut in the aifair. “In that case,” Monk added, 
gaily, “ I am assured of my share in it.” Besides, although 
he set little value on Lambert's military talents, he was not 
strong enough to engage him with an equal force. On the 
standard which he had just raised, he inscribed two principles, 
which he was careful to indite with great precision, that they 
might on all occasions furnish him with an answer: — “The 
government cannot stand without the entire subjection of the 
military to the civil power.” — “ The common wejilth must be 
administered by parliament.” These were the two civil 
truths which he undertook to render triumphant by the aid 
of an army of which he had made himself master only by 
banishing from its ranks every man disposed to act in virtue 
of a political idea, and by reducing it to a purely military 
spirit and interest. 

It was easy to foresee that such soldiers would Jigree better 
with other soldiers than with a parliament; and it was impos- 
sible to doubt that w^hen in presence of Lambert's army, one- 
half, at least, of Monk’s forces w’ould go over to the side on 
Mdiich it would recognize its own cause. Monk had therefore 
resolved to keep them constantly at a distance from each other, 
and to let time do what it necessarily Avould efiect. Well in- 
formed of what was passing among his enemies, ha knew that 
Lambert’s army, much more numerous than his own, but desti- 
tute alike of order and money, would soon be forced to disband. 
The parliament, when it saw that its fall was inevitable, hjid 
striven to deprive its oppressors of the power of profiting by 
it; and its last signs of life had been a prohibition to pay the 
taxes, the disorganization of the military authorities then in 
pow'er, and the nomination of seven commissioners charged 
with the government of the army, among whom they had 
taken care to include Monk, the faithful friend of the parlia- 
ment, according to the assurances of Scott, one of the most 
ardent members of the republican party, but the complete 
dupe of Chaplain Gumble, wdth whom he bad long kept up a 
correspondence. Of these two votes, the first, very willingly 
adopted by the English peojile, compelled Lambert to obtain 
the means of subsistence for Iris troops by the use of violent 
measures, which no one was now in a position to employ; 
and the second gave an appearance of legality to the arbitrary 
power exercised by Monk in the dispos^ of military employ- 
ments, which, in the part he had taken, it was important for 
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him to retain. As for the payment and maintenance of his 
army, although he had not for a long while received any 
money from England, Monk, by his provident economy, had 
supplied himself with ample resources. The state of his 
exchequer even permitted him to order the payment of the 
arrears due to the officers whom he cashiered. But as, before 
they had received their money, their discontent was impru- 
dent enough to breat out in words and plans to debauch the 
soldiers, it was considered both just and advantageous to 
dismiss them unpaid; and, banished from Scotland under 
penalty of death, they went to swell the troops, and add to 
the embarrassment of Lambert. 

In spite of all this purging, and of the material means of 
which he could dispose. Monk felt that his military authority 
was no longer sufficient to lead an army whose views he had 
been obliged to consult. It had become a political party, 
and it was necessary to give it the movements and interests* 
of one. All the officers were assembled in a great council 
presided over by the general, and in which the afPairs of the 
cause were discussed. There Monk, patient and impertur- 
bable, allowed free course to the pretensions of subaltern wit, 
to the coai'se. distrust of ignorance, and to the diffuse language 
of the soldier raised from the ranks, and anxious to gain 
further distinction. All was listened to, and disposed of by 
the adroitness of some confidant, whose logic easily confuted 
his unskilful antagonists. Monk spoke but little, except 
Avheii it was necessary to give the authority of his assent to 
the opinion of which he apinovcd; and, almost without 
making his influence felt, he governed the resolutions of an 
assembly destined to serve as his instrument. At the same 
time, intelligent non-commissioned officers, carefully in- 
structed in the ideas which they were to disseminate or 
destroy, in the opinions they were to ascertain, and the senti- 
ments they were to encourage, applied themselves to gain the 
confidence of the soldiers; and, actuated by promises of pro- 
motion, zealously seconded the designs of their general. A 
weekly gazette, and occasionally flying tracts, ai*tfully drawn 
up, w^erc difiused, read, and commented upon in the mess- 
rooms. On all sides began to be jdi splayed that activity of 
mind, and impoi-tance of individual opinions, which, though 
alarming to unskilful authority, are powerful though incon- 
venient instillments in the hands of ^ who can wield them. 
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One regiment, abandoned by its officers, threatened to desert 
if not allowed to choose those who were to replace them : 
means were first found to limit the pretensions of the soldiers 
to the choice of tlieir subaltern officers, and then to prevent 
their coming to an agreement, and oblige them to have 
recourse to the wisdom of their superiors. The whole of this 
interior and concealed government was carried on by a certain 
number of officers who were devoted to Monk, and allied to 
his plans. At the head of the intrigues and intei nal affairs 
of the ])arty was Chaplain Gumble, ever active, ]H'rsuasivc, 
full of in\’ciition, and almost the only agent to be seen. 
“ George Monk w'ould not have stirred without that man,” 
angrily remarked the tigents of the opposite ])arty. To these 
subterraneous intrigues were added public declarations • 
Monk’s letters to Fleetwood, Lambert, and Lcntball, were 
printed and distributed i\t Edinburgh, as w^ell as a declaration 
of the great council of officers to this effect: ‘‘ That they had 
taken up arms to defend the freedom and privilege of parlia- 
ments, and to vindicate the rights and liberties of the people 
against all opposition whatever.” The arrival of these letters 
in Ijondon had excited a deep feeling of joy in the public 
mind, and occasioned great siu’prise to those officers who 
were in possession of ])ower. Imprudent and thoughtless, 
^ey had never once doubted but that the whole oi the ivrmy 
in Scotland would acknowledge their goveimneiit ; and Colonel 
Cobbett, whom Monk had just arrested at Lerwick, had been 
sent thither to ascertain the feelings of the troops, and if it 
were necessary, to secure the person of the g(uieral. It is 
even related, that on a certain post day, one of Monk's 
guards, walking along the Edinburgh road, met the courier, 
who, instead of calling first at Ddkeith, according to his 
usual custom, was going direct to the town. Jiidignant at 
this want of lespect, the soldiei brought him in sjiite of his 
resistance, to the general, wdio at once took possession of all 
the letters, and found among them an order for his own 
arrest, addressed by the Committee of Safety to an officer of 
his army, who was immediately to take the comtiuind in his 
place. But this circumstance, which will be found materially 
impossible, if we examine its vaiious particulars, is moreover 
mentioned by neither of Monk’s biogTaphers, and appears to 
be one of those dramatic touches by w'hich the human imagi- 
nation delights to embellish great events. 
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Whatever may have been the intentions of Lambert and his 
party with regard to Monk, they had feared his rivalry, but 
not his patriotism, and they quickly perceived the discredit 
into which the cause he had embraced would throw their own. 
Besides they learned at the same time as his resolution the 
measures already taken to support it ; and the officer charged 
with Monk's despatches had augmented their fears by betraying 
what he knew or suspected of his general’s secrets. Unde- 
ceired as to the vain idea of their power over the aimy in 
Scotland, the leaders of the English army suddenly beheld the 
appearance of a fm-ce ready to attack them before they had 
dreamt of suspecting its existence. They resolved to attempt 
an accommodation, w^ere it only to gain time for putting them- 
selves in a position of defence ; and wliilst Lambert, appointed 
general of the troops in the North, was marching at their head 
towards Newcastle, Dr. Clarges, and Talbot, one of the 
colonels of Monk’s army, who happened to be just then in* 
London, were sent to explain what was called a misunder- 
standing, and to propose negociations. 

Nothing could have been more favourable to Monk’s plans. 
He had just failed in his attempts to draw over the army in 
Ireland to his side, and had reason to fear that it would declare 
against him. His effort.^! had not been more successful in the 
fleet; and Overton, the governor of Hull, as %vell as some 
other commandants of fortresses in England, whose I’cpublican 
opinions seemed likely to array them on tlie side of the jmrlia- 
ment, had shown themselves mistrustful of Monk’s intentions, 
and had given no otlicr tmswer to his overtures llian an offer 
to use their influence to etfect liis reconciliation with the 
Committee of ISafety. Thus reduced to his own resources. 
Monk nevertheless did not contemplate further hesitation. 
When he was engaged in action a singular sagacity in di.s- 
cerning the true state of affairs preserved him from all uncer- 
tainty regarding his immediate conduct. Solely occupied in 
accomplishing tliat ^vhich was required by his actual situation, 
he took a complete view of it, and allowed nothing to escape 
him which might compromise the future. lie was one of 
tliosc practical men in whom reflection does not precede 
experience, but whom experience gradually enlightiuis, and 
whose mind, though inaccessible to every truth winch does 
not come under their notice in a tangible form, yet recognizes 
and seizes it as soon as it assumes in their eyes a place in the 
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affairs and interests of this world. Incapable perhaps of 
forming a complete preconception of himself, Monk never 
failed himself in any emergency ; his mind, rather penetrating 
than vast, and more firm than enteiprising, could not embrace 
the entire scope of a great project while it was yet unprepared 
for execution ; his placid character was little exposed to the 
temptations of rash enterprise ; but boldness, when occasion 
required it, was as familiar to him as prudence : and when, 
after advancing step by step, he arrived at one of those dan- 
gerous passages where it became necessary that great resolution 
should suddenly surmount great obstacles, his quick and sure 
good sense proceeded straight towards the difficulty, of what- 
ever magnitude it might be ; and the boldest course became 
to him the simplest as soon as he perceived it was the most 
advantageous. 

At this period his position compelled him at once to act 
and to temporize. He paid great attention to the envoys of 
the London Committee. Talbot effected no change in hifc 
plans, and Clarges only endeavoured to promote them. The 
officers, being consulted on the message, agreed to a propo- 
sition to appoint three commissioners to treat with their 
brethren of the army in England. The choice of these was 
left to the general, wdio nominated two, and allowed the 
officers to elect the third. They named Colonel Wilks, a not 
very trustworthy agent, and w hose fidelity was perhaps the 
more shaken by his discontent at not having been chosen first. 
The negociators set out at the commencement of November, 
1659, charged with the public instructions of the council, and 
the secret orders of the general. The principal point w’as to 
gain time, and not to conclude any anungement, except at the 
last extremity, and then only upon condition of the restoration 
of the old parliament If they could not obtain this, they 
were at least to require that a new parliament, freely elected, 
should be convoked forthwith. But as the committee of 
officers in London would necessarily prefer the convocation of 
a new parliament to the restoration of the one they had 
ejected, the commissioners were ordered to keep them in 
ignorance of their power to consent to it, until the time when 
a longer resistance might compromise the popularity of their 
mission. They were finally charged to ascertain what assist- 
ance might be expected from the opinion of the city of London, 
which had already declared in favour of Monk’s plans, and to 
regulate their conduct accordingly. 
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Whilst Monk’s envoys were proceeding to London, and 
Lambert was marching upon Newcastle, other negociations 
and other intrigues were following their course. Fleetwood, 
already alarmed at Lambert s ambition, was seeking to secure 
to himself some private resource on Monk’s side, and sent to 
iiim, on his own account, Dean, one of the treasurers of the 
army. But at the same time he declared to the Common 
Council of the city that it was Monk’s intention to restore the 
king by warlike means ; and Dean, less anxious to gain the 
general than to alienate his army, openly made mention, even 
at Monk’s table, of the royalist projects imputed to him ; and 
strove by his speeches, and by widely-diffused tracts, to seduce 
or alarm the soldiers. One day, when passing in front of a 
company of infantry, “ My lord Lambert,” he said, “ is coming 
upon you ; and all Monk's army will not be enough for a 
breakfast for him.” “ Lambert must have a very good 
stomach this cold weather,” replied a soldier, “ if he can cat * 
^ikes and swallow bullets.” 

Lambert attempted, like Fleetwood, and by the same means, 
to make his own private arrangement. He tried to persuade 
Monk s commissioners, who w'ere obliged to pass through his 
army, that he had power to treat with them ; but as they insisted 
on repairing to London, unless Lambert would consent to 
restore the parliament, he allowed them to continue their 
journey, after having agreed with them upon a suspension of 
hostilities as long as the nogociations lasted ; and he intrusted 
the management of his private interests to Morgan, a major- 
general of Monk’s army, whom he had found at York, where 
Morgan, detained by the effects of a violent attack of gout, 
and in the midst of Lambert's arm)^ declared himself 
vehemently against the plans of his general. As soon as his 
health j)ermitted, Morgan set out for Edinburgh, directed, as 
the rest had been, to try his influence over the general, but 
even more to employ his credit in the army against him. On 
the other hand, some congregations of Independents and other 
sectaries, moved by the declarations of Monk, and the care 
which lie took to re-assure them, had thought it their duty to 
present him with their thanks; but pthers, more prudent or 
more suspicious, had distrusted the intentions of a man so 
little advanced in the ways of the Lord. Three ministers and 
two colonels arrived in their name at Edinburgh, — the men of 
[Kjacc to speak of an accommodation, — the colonels to tamper 
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witli the soldiers, and lead them to desert to Lambert’s army. 
At the same time Fairfax informed Monk that he and Ins 
adherents in the county of York, who had been ready to rise 
ever since Sir George Booth’s insurrection, were willing to 
join their forces to his, if, instead of constituting himself the 
protector of a phantom parliament, he vrould declare himself 
for the re -admission of the members excluded by Cromwell 
and the army, or for the convocation of a new parliament. 
This latter proposition made peace far too easy to please 
Monk; and the other could not yet be even hinted to his 
troops without danger. I’he envoy from Fairfax was made to 
understand the necessity for further patience ; the ministers 
and colonels were dismissed after some sharp words and many 
pacific demonstrations ; and Morgan, as soon as he found 
himself beyond the roach of Lambert, became, in military 
aftairs, the most important agent of the designs of Monk, whose 
entire confidence he possessed. ^ 

All this movement of intrigue and seduction was not, how- 
ever, entirely without result. Some alarm as to the ulterior 
projects of the general began to be felt, both in and out of the 
army, by men who, cither from interest or opinion, were 
strongly opposed to the return of the Stuarts; and also by 
those timid f^irits who are frightened by every idcaof change. 
In the sartte proportion the hopes of the royalist party in- 
creased. Monk’s confidants were besieged by questions; and 
even Monk had to defend himself against the indiscreet pre- 
cipitancy of the Cavaliers, the suspicious watchfulness of their 
enemies, and the imprudence of his household. “ Mr. Monk,” 
his wife used to say, “ is a Presbyterian, and my son Kit (he 
was then six years of age) is for the Long parliament and the 
good old cause and in the midst of the insults to which the 
cause which he cherished was exposed in the general’s house. 
Chaplain Price could not alw'ays restrain the outbursts of his 
royalist anger. •* 1 can bo undone by none,” Monk said to 
him one day, “ but you and my wife.” Several of those who 
had at first served him Avith zeal were not slow to abandon 
him now. His cavalry, already far from numerous, deserted 
him almost entirely ; but the infantry only manifested firmer 
attachment, and Monk, after this movement of desertion, 
thought he could rely upon what remained. 

A month had elapsed in preparations when he judged that 
the time was come to enter upon the campaign, and sustain 
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his declarations by some unequivocal measure. During the 
early part of November he had assembled at Edinburgh the 
principal nobility of Scotland, and the deputies of the boroughs 
and coiintios, had announced to them that he intended to 
march into England for the defence of the laws and liberty, 
and had asked them to support his plans, first by maintaining 
tranquillity in Scotland whilst he was occupied elsewhere, 
and, secondly, by handing over to him Hie arrear of Hie taxes 
necessary for the payment of his troops. The Scotch, unpro- 
vided with weapons, could do little to preserve public order ; 
but they promised thO money, and kept their word. To settle 
the other interests which they might have to discuss, they 
requested Monk to give them a second conference, which he 
fixed for the 13th of December, at Berwick. Finally, on Hie 
18th of November, 1659, he gave orders to march, set out 
himself on the same day, with his staff, iu advance of his 
army, and proceeded to lladdington, on the road to Berwick. ‘ 

ills commissioners had arrived in Ijoudon on the 1 2th of 
November. They immediately found themsehnes artfully sur- 
rounded and persecuted by the caresses and advances of the 
officers of the army, and quite unable to communicate with 
any one, to ri'(‘eivc a visit or a message from their friends, and 
almost* to confer amongst themselves. Around them every- 
thing breathed strength and confidence; from a distant 
nothing reached them but terror and discouragement Frcm 
hour to liour the most disastrous news accumulated ; one bo4y 
after another of Monk's army had deserted ; soon their g^atm 
would be left alone, and out of a position to treat; and thwy 
would find themselves defenceless in the hands of their 
enemies. They were at a loss what to do. Wilks, having 
been deceived or gained over, led the others astray; and on 
the evening of the 15th of November a treaty of nine articles 
was signed, agreeing to the convocation of a new parliament, 
the displacement of the officers of the two armies, and some 
other analogous measures ; that is to say, the ruin of Monk, 
of his party, and of his projects. And in order to prevent 
any change of mind, or to hasten the effect of their victory, 
the government of London, without ^raiting for the departure 
of the commissioners, sent two ofliedTs to carry to Monk with 
all diligence the articles which had been signed, and to 
request Hieir ratification. 

Monk was leaving the dinner- table, <Hi the 18 th of November, 
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when the two officers arrived at Haddington and presented 
him with the treaty. He read it, gave it for perusal to those 
who were present, and, according to his usual custom, without 
saying a word, retired immediately to his own room. 

The next day he returned to Edinburgh. The news of the 
treaty had preceded him thither. The first consternation had 
already given way to anger ; and the irritation was increasing. 
The sixth article of the treaty especially roused all interests 
against this imprudent transaction. It prescribed the nomina- 
tion of a committee of fourteen officers, half of whom were to 
be chosen from each army, and who were to meet at Newcastle 
to decide upon the claims of the officers whom Monk had 
deprived of their commissions, or who had resigned since the 
7th of October. Thus all the promotions obtained in Monk’s 
army, in consequence of the purging it had undergone, were 
called in question. At the same time they must renounce all 
hope of returning into their native country, whither their 
imagination had already transported them; and instead of the 
long-promised participation in those advantages which the 
English army alone had enjoyed for such a length of time, they 
would have to return to their exile in Scotland, with its poverty, 
and wild and cheerless garrisons. 

The reception-room was full of officers, on all whose coun- 
tenances agitation was plainly visible. Monk was walking up 
and down in their midst, sombre, pensive, and without address- 
ing a word to any one. Around liiin w^ere heard murmurs of 
discontent; and all eyes followed his movements. Chaplain 
Gamble enters the hall ; the general goes tow ards him, and 
asks him, “ How now? What say you to this agreement?” 
“ Truly, sir, I have not seen it ; but I hear so well of it, that 
I am come to make a little request to you this morning.” 
“ What is that, I wondc^’?” “ Even that you would sign me a 
pass to go into Holland ; yonder is a ship at Leith that is ready 
to set sail.” “What! will you now leave me?” “ I know 
not how you may shift for yourself by your greatness, but be 
confident that they will never be at rest till they have tom 
3 ’^ou from your command ; and what they wall do with you then 
it concerns you to consider: but for my part, though I am a 
poor mitn, I will never put myself into their power, for I know 
it will not be for my safety.” “Will you lay the blame upon 
me?” cried the general. “ If the army will stick to me, I will 
stick to them.” At these words a shout of satisfaction burst 
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forth on all sides; protestations and transports of joy suc- 
ceeded to silence and consternation ; serenity was restored to 
the countenance of the general, and the preparations for 
departure were completed with cheerful activity. 

During the first moments of their exasperation, Monk’s 
officers demanded that the commissioners who had been sent 
to London should be disavowed as traitors ; but it was judged 
more prudent to take advantage of the treaty they had con- 
cluded, for tlic purpose of prolonging the negociation. Answer 
was made to the Committee of Safety that, although they had 
no objection to offer against any of the articles, yet, as several 
important ones had been omitted, the ratification of the treaty 
was delayed until new confcTcnees should have taken place. 
To these they demanded that two new commissioners should 
be admitted, who, with the former envoys, and an equal 
number of English commissioners, should meet at Alnwick, or^ 
in any other place beyond the power of cither army, in order 
to settle definitively the conditions of peace. The envoys of 
the C’ommittce of Safety returned to London on the 20th of 
November with this message; and Monk intrusted the further 
management of the affair to the confidential committee which 
conductc'd all his political correspondence, and upon which 
he devolved the task of maintaining this paper war, as well 
as of drawing up such proclamations, protests, and declara- 
tions of princijiles, as he wished to be able to set aside or 
disavow, according to circumstances. His own commissioners 
soon returned from London, and made what excuses they 
could. Wilks, whose reasons were not deemed satisfactory, 
was arrested, but afterwards released. The refusal to ratify 
the treaty redoubled the fears of that little knot of politicians 
in London, whom the officers of the English army had thought 
it prudent to associate with themselves in their strange govern- 
ment. Too clear-sighted to allow themselves to be deceived 
by artifices intended only to dupe soldiers, they perceived with 
anxiety that they were becoming entangled in a net the meshes 
of which it was still easy to break. Vainly had they insisted 
that, from the very first, setting aside all delaj’, and, if neces- 
sary, all hope of negociation, Lambert's army should hasten to 
seize the moment favourable for victory. The heedless faction 
which then held the reins of government at London having 
gained its power by violent measures, thought it could dispense 
with all foresight, banished every unpleasant reflection, and 
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slumbered in the security of its triumph, until the moment 
when it was destined to awake and find itself deoeiycd and 
conquered. 

Monk marched towards Berwick at the head of six good 
regimcnls of infantry and four of cavalry, the latter incom- 
pletely equipped and badly mounted; in all six or seven 
thousand men, well paid, well disciplined, inured to labour, 
to fatigue, and to the severity of the Scottish climate. Lam- 
bert had at Newcastle eight or ten thousand men, well- 
mounted and well- equipped, but without money, and without 
discipline, accustomed to ease, and unused to war; many of 
them were well-disposed towards the expelled parliament, 
and unfavourable to the cause they were about to defend; 
while others were attached to Fleetwood’s party, and felt 
little zeal in promoting tlie success of Lambert. The news 
of Monk's refusal to ratify the treaty produced upon them so 
injurious an effect tliat Lambert felt it imperatively neces- 
sary to hasten the negotiations, if possible ; and on his arrival 
at Berwick, on the 6 th of December, Monk was met by 
Colonel Zanchey, who came, on tlie part of the general of the 
English ainiy, to press the nomination of the two new com- 
missioners, and to demand that the treaty should at once be 
adopted, without waiting until the new articles -should be 
added. Referred to Monk’s committee of correspondence, 
Zanchey received from them nothing but a positive refusal to 
depart from their original resolutions; and the banter of 
some of the officers gave him to understand that there 
remained to him few means of influencing persons who no 
longer feared him enough to take the trouble to deceive him. 
During the afternoon, intelligence anived that Lambert's 
dragoons, urged by want of money, had made an incursion 
into Northumberland, in the hope of getting possession of a 
considerable sum belonging to Lord Grey of Work, but which 
had been prudently removed some days before. At the news 
of this vnolatioii of the truce, Zanchey was arrested, whieffi 
caused the gain of a few more days, before an answer was 
returned to Lambert. On the 8 th of December, Mozdi: 
marched forward, and established his head-quarters on the 
banks of the Tweed, at Coldstream, a wretched position, which 
seemed for a moment to startle the courage of the chaplaing, 
bat which was more favourable than any other locality for 
fording the Tweed, and whither, in case of alarm. Monk could 
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in four hours muster all his troops, who were stationed in the 
neighbouring villages. 

The crisis was now at hand: at Coldstream must be 
decided the question of victoiy or retreat. Careful to secure 
some su])port upon which he could fall back, Monk bad not 
forgotten tlio promise he had made to meet the Scotch on the 
13th of December, at Berwick. He found there a portion of 
the chief of the royalist nobility, who, full of zeal and hope, 
had come to request a supply of arms, and to offer such levies 
of men as the cxig^mey of the cause might require ; and who 
proposed at tlio outset to place under Monk’s command six 
thousand infantt-y, and fifteen hundred horse. However 
useful such support might appear. Monk thought it even 
more dangerous. Scarcely hud he, by admitting several 
English officers to the conferences held with tlic Scotch, suc- 
ceeded in appeasing the disdainful discontent w’hich they^ 
manifested at beholding subjects, whom they tdaimed to govern 
by right of conquest, interfere in their affairs : and the army 
had displayed great indignation because some Scots had been 
introduce d into it, in order to complete the ranks. It was 
nec('ssary carefully to avoid all causes of distrust ; the Scotch 
were su])plied with arms ; but Monk declined their assistance, 
promising to have recourse to it in case of need ; while, to 
compensate for this refusal, he took pains to inspire them 
with confi'lence in a future, which it was not difficult for 
them to foresee. 

From hour to hour, so to speak, it became more necessary 
to Lambert and the London government to obtain a prompt 
decision — ^vhieli it was the convstant policy of Monk and his 
committee to avoid. A few days more, and from all quarters 
Monk would receive assistance, or promises, which, against 
a disheartened enemy, arc perhaps of even more value 
than assistance. London was in a ferment; the members of 
the Long ])arliament had taken fresh courage; the city, 
though not very favourable to their pretensions, nevertheless 
united with them in opposing the government of the army. 
Informed of this state of feeling. Monk wrote to the Common 
Council, that, at the very first m<^ent, he bad addressed 
letters to it, as v/ell as to all the other great bodies of tire 
state, but that they must certainly have been intercepted. 
He was lavish in his protestations of devotion; atid exhorted 
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the citizens of London to use every effort to free themselves 
from their servitude. 

Delighted at his promises, they displayed a strong incli- 
nation to follow his advice. The garrisons of London and its 
neighbourhood did not highly estimate the honours of frater- 
nity with a power which could not pay them, and began to 
regret the abolition of the power of the parliament which 
alone had been able to vote and enforce the payment of the 
taxes. The fleet, upon receiving more correct information, 
declared in favour of the parliament. The same party had 
prevailed in the army in Ireland. Fairfax, with whom Monk 
maintained a very active correspondence, by means ' of the 
ministers who transmitted news to each other from parish to 
parish, promised to be ready, in the early part of January, to 
fall upon the rear of Lambert's army. Finally, Colonel 
Wetham, governor of Portsmouth, and an old connection 
of Monk's, had -willingly listened to the persuasions of lias- 
lerig, Morlcy, and Walton, who begged him to unite in the 
efforts which Monk was making in their favour. In concert 
with them, the gairison of Portsmouth had unanimously pro- 
claimed the parliament : and the troops sent by Fleetwood to 
besiege the town, had arrived imder its walls only to declare 
the same views. 

On hearing this last piece of news, Monk hastened to write 
to Lambert to inform him of his readiness to resume the 
negociations ; but as Haslerig and the other parliamentarians, 
then masters of Portsmouth, had been of the number of the 
commissioners whom the parliament, just before its fall, had 
appointed to the government of the army. Monk, as their col- 
league, thought that he could not treat without their concur- 
rence, and requested Lambert to send him a puss, that he 
might despatch a messenger to Portsmouth to obtain their 
instructions. 

Lambert could not fail to perceive that he had been 
tricked: he grew angry, refused the passport, and understood 
that a treaty was now out of the question. But it was no 
longer a time for action. Snow, several feet in depth, covered 
the forty miles of precipitous country which separated Lam- 
bert from Monk and the Tweed; and he was obliged to 
abandon all hope of getting at his enemy until that not far 
distant period when his army would have exhausted its last 
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resources. But Lambert was destined soon to have not even a 
cause to ^support. The feeble hands of Fleetwood had not been 
able to retain the reins of government in London ; and on the 
25th of December, 1659, the Rump^ accepting the submissive 
excuses of the humbled general, entered for the last time into 
possession of Westminster. Its first care was to direct that 
both armies should return to their quarters ; and to vote the 
army of Scotland, as a mark of its approbation, chains and 
medals of gold. 

The same messenger who brought to Monk the intelligence 
of the change which had just taken place in London, informed 
him that Fairfax had taken arms, having been forced to 
declare himself sooner than he intended through fear of being 
discovered and prevented. Monk did not hesitate about what 
course to take. To go to the assistance of Fairfax, now in 
danger of being attacked and overwhelmed by Lambert — ^to 
hasten to forestall by marching onwards, the official order to* 
retreat, which they were determined not to obey — such was 
the unanimous movement of the Scottish army, which, during 
the last few days, had been wonderfully reinforced by the 
friends whom the aspect of affairs brought to it from all 
quarters. On the 1st of January, 1660, during a sharp frost, 
it crossed the Tweed, and joyfully set foot upon the soil of 
England. At Wooler, his first halting-place, Monk received 
a letter from Speaker Lenthall, informing him, in cold and 
constrained terms, of the restoration of the parliament, adding 
scarcely any thanks for his seiwices, and not even inviting 
him to come to London, However, the some messenger took 
to Lambert orders to disband his troops, but brought no such 
directions to Monk. This w’as sufficient to inform Monk, 
that to the distrust with which he was regarded there was 
already added as much fear as it was necessary that he should 
inspire, in order to remain master. On the morning of the 
next day, Lenthall’s letter was read at the head of each regi- 
ment. The soldiers, buried up to their knees in the snow, 
but consoled for the fatigues which awaited them by the 
hope of arriving at length at a resting-place, unanimously 
exclaimed that they would go to London to see the parliament 
assembled. 

The impulse was given, and no further obstacle presented 
itself to arrest it. Lambert, on hearing of the restoration and 
vote of the parliament, had withdrawn by flight from the 
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danger of being l^t at the mercy of those whom he had 
of^nded. His troops had submitted and dispersed. Monk 
x^mained alonc^ and his army, having now no choice to make, 
returned to its dependence upon him. From this time forth, 
there was an end of general councils of of&cers, political assem- 
blies, votes, and remonstrances. The most intelligent were 
able to perceive that Lambert’s army was not the only one 
vanquished by recent events, but to submit was unavoidable ; 
and Monk, restored to possession of his liberty, w'hich had 
been infringed upon by all those liberties with which he was 
not accustomed to treat, could henceforward singly, or with 
the concurrence of a few confidants, more or less in the dark 
regarding his ulterior intentions, pursue that active, covert, 
and silent policy which suited at once his tiiste and his 
situation. 

He had also contrived to escape the danger and impor- 
tunity of family indiscretions. When his wife, without asking 
his sanction, came to join him at Coldstream, the general, 
who had now’ abandoned home duties to entej- upon the acti- 
vity of public life and the authority of a conunrmder, sent her 
back w’itli a rather severe reprimand to 1 rwick, whence he 
afterwards had her conveyed by sea to K)iglni»d. As for 
chaplain Price, as soon as ever Monk had (U‘toi mined upon 
the course he was to take, he had informed hijn:””! shall 
not employ you in this business ; and be nut disoon leu ted with 
it, for you know not these pcoph' as w'cll as J do, and cannot 
dissemble with them.” Price was struck, as lie ijiforms us 
himself, with the general's fiankm^ss, and from that moment 
kept himself aloof, contented with maintaiiuag a careful 
watch, and hastening by a few i-oiiciUitioiis the accomplish- 
ment of the tacit promises ujx^u w hich he thought he could 
already reckon. 

lielieved of his fears rCvspeeting Fairfax, Monk slackened his 
march, leaving to time to dispel the obscurities of his new 
situation, but wdthout losing an instant in turning against the 
parliament those methods of cunning and activity which had 
rid him of Lambert’s army. Always occupitd by the enter- 
prise of the moment, after he had finished in one (juarter, he 
directed ail his strength to enable him to triumph in the 
other. Gumble, despatched to London to examine into the 
state of affufrs, and learn soinelhiiig about the men with 
whom the general w'ould have to deal, conveyed to the Rump 
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th© most solemn promises of his devotedness; and laid before 
it, as a plec4?e of his fidelity, a letter in which the Common 
Council of the city requested Monk to aid them in obtaining 
the re- admission of the members who had been excluded from 
the Long parliament, or the convocation of a free and com- 
plete parliament. The same wish, expressed all along his 
route by a multitude of addresses and felicitations, was met 
by the most humble protestations of obedience to the civil 
authority. Declarations against Charles Stuart and his family 
were multiplied daily, and were the stronger and more expli- 
cit, because, upon this point, men’s hopes and suspicions 
began to be manifested more undisguisedly. Monk publicly 
caned, and probably with real linger, an officer who had 
said, “ This Monk will at last bring back Charles Stuart.’* 
His language was in conformity with his actions, and was 
accompMuied by such apficarances of military frankness and 
heartfelt emotion that Ihdce felt it necessary to obtain some* 
new assurance, and crej)t one night into the room of 
his master, whom he found, during a brief interval of toil, 
asleoj) in his clotlios upon two (‘hairs, with his head resting 
upon the edge of bis bed. The chaplain, in the ardour of his 
zeal, aw’okc him to express las fears. Monk, alwavs equable, 
and always ready, re assured him in words which were the 
more positive because they cmtailcd no consequences, and 
conjured him to think iiollung of all those engagements which 
it was impossible for him to decline, ‘‘for,*’ said he, “they 
are distiaistful enough of iv.> already;*’ and Price, tranquil- 
lized once more by this pi oof of the sincerity of his gene- 
ral’s intentions, quietly resumed his cliai’acter of a mere 
spectator. 

Although carel’ul not to belie for an instant the respectful 
language he had used, Monk continued to advance without 
ordeis, or rather in opposition to the orders which the Rump 
had n^'t had the courage to make known to him. His arrival 
was everywhere haik'd Ijy the ringing of bells, and the joyful 
shouts of the multitude, as he marched forward, receiving the 
homage and requests of a population eager to gain hopes from 
him, cashiering the officers of the regiments wliich he met, 
and replacing them by men devoted tb his service. AVhen he 
reached York, however, he thought it proper to wait for some 
indication of the intentions of the parliament. The county 
of Yorkshire, where predominated the infiueuce of Fairfiix 
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(then resolved to restore the monarchy which he had formerly 
overthrown, almost without intending it,) offered Monk an 
advantageous position, which he was unwilling to abandon, 
until he was sure of London. Fairfax even urged him to remain 
at York, and declare at once for the king. His oflScers were 
surrounded ; some began to settle the price of their adhesion 
to the royal cause, and carried it so high that one of them, it 
is said, refused to have anything to do with them unless they 
promised to make him Lord Chancellor. But Monk never 
advanced openly when he could proceed as effectually in 
secret; and the chances of war in Yorkshire were not so 
good as those of aimed intrigue, such as he intended to carry 
on in London, as soon as he had established his head- 
quarters there. Resolved to try his best to reach the 
metropolis without striking a blow, he had even provided 
for the case in which he might have finally received at York 
formal orders to retreat: he would then have had means of 
forcing the parliament to reflect upon its imprudence, and 
he intended to obey so slowly as to leave it time for so 
doing. 

But already the unfortunate Rump, re-established only to 
be driven from suspicion to suspicion, possessed merely a 
choice of dangers ; and Monk's presence in London appeared 
less alarming than the junction of his forces uith those of 
Fairfax in Yorkshire. On the 6th of January, 1660, a vote 
was passed, requesting Monk to come to London “ as speedily 
as he could.” On the 12th, in consequence of the letters 
presented by Gumble, another vote w’as carried, approving of 
all that Monk had done up to that time. Finally, on the 
16th, a tardy vote of thanks bestowed upon him a perpetual 
annuity of one thousand pounds sterling; and the Speaker 
was directed to write to him, that the House, impressed with 
a sense of his great ser\uces, would endeavour to provide for 
the payment of his soldiers, and was glad to leaiii that, 
“according to the desire of the parliament, he purposed to 
come to London.” It was also voted that two parliamentary 
commissioners should be sent to meet him, to do him honour. 
Scott and Robinson, two of the most hot-headed of that 
infatuated party which was hurrying to its ruin through its 
precautions to avert it, were proposed for this mission by the 
Presbyterians, to whom they had become troublesome in 
Westminster, and accepted by the Independents as trust- 
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worthy and faithful spies, well qualified to inform them of the 
proceedings of the enemy. 

Monk arrived at York on the 11th of January, and left it 
on the IGth, on his way to London, taking w'ith him only four 
thousand infantry and eighteen hundred horse— an army 
sufficient to overawe, without exciting suspicion. To give 
positive proof of the purity of his designs, he sent back 
Morgan with two regiments of cavalry into Scotland; thus 
strengthening his party there, and ensuring his retreat in case 
of misfortune. Another regiment was left at York, under 
the command of Toloncl Fairfax, a nephew of Sir Thomas, 
and one of the officers of tlic Scottish army, who, from the 
^rst, had co-operated most usefully with his general's mea- 
sures. Careful not to be burdensome to the county of York, 
Monk had dispersed his troops in distant quarters ; so that; 
when li(^ arrived at Nottingham on the 19th of January, he 
was obligc'd to remain there for two days, to collect together his 
forces. There he found Dr. Charges, and Gumbh> had rejoined 
him on the previous evening. Both brought him news of 
the state of London. Monk wms loudly summoned thither 
by a portion of the people, and by the leading men of the 
city. Among the lower classes, a considerable party still 
pn‘ferred Lambert and the ludependouts ; but the parliament 
was regarded by all with aversion and contempt. The troops 
quarter('d in Ijondon and its neighbourhood were harffiy able 
to rcstraiu the popular outbreaks, which were always ready 
to burst forth against it. The ]{;ist I’csourco of that govern- 
ment which they had overthrown two months before, these 
troops became once more the hope of some who were disposed, 
if their courage had not failed them, to llivow themselves 
again into the arms of Lambert, that they might escape 
falling into the power of Monk. 

It M^as necessary to deprive them of this last refuge. Some 
of the members of Monk's political committee — either because 
they did not yet suspect intentions which they continued to 
serve, or because they Avere desirous to obtain some assurance 
of them — proposed to cut short all distrust, by making the 
army sign an engagement to obey all that the parliament 
should command, except the rcstoriJtion of Charles Stuart. 
This proposition was set aside out of respect to the parlia- 
ment, and in order not to fall into the ciTor committed by the 
English army, in presuming to prescribe laws to it* The 
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principle of submiBsion to the civil authority was of the more 
service upon this occasion, because there was no time to 
admit of discussion. Scott and llobinson were to arrive the 
next day, and all freedom of conference would then be at an 
end. It was, therefore, nccesstiry to be contented with a 
letter. Monk, much less scruptilous about his owm engage- 
ments than about those which bis array was wished to make, 
allowed them to write in his name to his fellow-countrymen, 
the gentry of Devonshire, to destroy, by arguments and pro- 
testations, the hopes which they w'cre beginning to base upon 
him for the return of the king. The committee also employed 
itself, in iIb last moments, in drawing up a letter to demand 
that the troops then quartered in London should be dismissc(^ 
and those of Monk allowied the honour of guaiding the par- 
liament. But it was considered prudent not to despatch this 
letter until the approach of the army should render its prayer 
more efticacious. 

Scott and llobinson arrived, in fact, on the next day. 
Orders had been given, anti the highest honours aw^aited their 
advent. Monk spared none of those demonstrations of hu- 
mility w’hich befitted the most obsequious serMint of the par- 
liament ; and his officers, w ho had been carefully instructed, 
and perhaps felt a malicious pleasure in thus duping their 
temporaiy masters, made such an ovorwlielmiu^ display of 
their homage and respect, that the commissioners, and espe- 
cially Scott, intoxicated by their iraporbincc, took the greatest 
pains to extol, in their reports, gonerars affection for the 
parliament, and the respectful discipline of his army. They 
did not, however, feel secure cuiough to neglect any pre- 
cautions of the most minute and even most ignoble inspec- 
tion. Until the last lialting-placc, close by Ijoiidon, they 
aiTanged so as always to lodge in the same house as the 
general, and were careful to discover or to contrive secretly 
in the walls and partitions some opening through which they 
might observe w’hat was going on in his room. Alarmed and 
mortified at that unanimous concurrence of prayers which, 
from the Scottish frontiers to London, had unceasingly pro- 
nounced against the everlasting domination of the Iltimp^ they 
angrily repelled even the slightest attack ; so angrily, indeed, 
that Scott one day declared that, if it were propoS4)d to 
re-admit the excluded members, or to convoke a new parlia- 
ment, he, old as he was, would take arms, and defend the 
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doors of the house by open force apjainst the intruders. I^us 
losing by their ill-temper any advantage that might otherwise 
have accrued from their importunate assiduity, they freed 
Monk from the greatest inconvenience of their presence ; and 
by their imi^etuosity in seizing every opportunity for making 
a speech, spared him the embarrassment he would have felt 
in giving a reply in their presence. Almost always confining 
himself to the part of a passive or docile spectator, the 
general seemed, by his silence, to approve, or rather to 
submit. A few words upon the obedience due to superiors, an 
inclination of the head, or a knitting of the brows, which 
^ach could interpret as ho pleased, were ordinarily the only 
shofc which ho took in the conversation. At the same time he 
was as anxious as ho could be, without compromising himself, 
to modify, by the modest affability of his department, the 
harshness of the reception given by the commissioners ; and, 
on tlK'ir leaving the hall of audience,^ his confidants were 
careful not to let any petitioner depart discontented, or un- 
C(Ttain as to the intentions in which he had come to confide. 
Particular oav<' w'as taken to calm the displeasure of the 
aldermen of liondoii, who, on the faith of the letters which 
]\Ionk had writtcui to them, had come to meet him at Har- 
borough, reckoning upon a more friendly reception. The 
tone of freedom and boldness which characterized their 
address displ(*ased the commissioners of the Rump to such a 
degree, that Monk was comjielled to apj)ear cold when Scott 
and llobinson appeared irritated. I'hc aldermen retired 
decj>ly offended, and the report of their misadventui-e seemed 
for a Tuoment to discourage other petitioners ; but all were 
soon given to understand that the presentation of their peti- 
tions possessed far more importance than the answers which 
were given to them. 

Meanwhile, the Cavaliers, faithful to their system of pru- 
dence, forboie to swell the triumphal procession of the restorer 
of republican laws and liberty. Some even began to change 
their impatient liopcs into suspicions: and their alarm sus- 
pended tlie progress of distrust in Monk’s army. At St. 
Albans, the famous Independent preacher, Hugh Peters, 
came to congratulate Monlc, In a long sermon upon the text, 
“He ](id them forth by the right way;” and tracing with 
his finger on the cushion before him the windings of the 
course pursued by the Israelites in the desert, he showed that 
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they wandered forty years to roach the land of Canaan, which 
was situated at only forty days journey from Egypt ; but that, 
nevertheless, they were always led in “ the Lord’s way.’’ 
The application was dc(‘med ingenious; and several of the 
hearers smiled as they thought that the road might be longer 
and lead farther than Hugh Peters expected. 

From St. Albans, !Monk, without informing the commis- 
sioners, despatched to the j)arliamcnt the letter which he 
had prepared at Nottingluim, to request the dismissal of the 
regiments quartered in London and its neighbourhood, with 
the exception of those of Morley and Fagg, which had re- 
mained faithful to their duty tow'ards the parliament. Ife 
feared, he said, to expose the discipline of his army to contact 
with troops wdiich had so recently been in rebellion, and were 
always ready to revolt again. Whatever suspicions such a 
request might arouse in the men to whom it w as addressed, 
the time for resistance w^as passed. In vain did some strive 
to obtain that only half of the old regiments should be dis- 
missed, to make room for half of Monk’s troops ; the move- 
ment could no longer be arrested ; and Ilaslerig, in order to 
baffle his personal enemies, who, ho said, that they might 
cause a quarrel, had suggested to Monk to demand the 
removal of his regiment, lost no time in soliciting it liimself. 
The order for departm’e was given ; only, as a murk of regret, 
and to calm the discontent of the soldiers, a month's pay was 
voted them. 

This was not enough to compensate for such an affront, 
and a very poor amends for tlie power which these troops had 
lately exercised, and the pleasures of a London life, to Avliich 
they were accustomed. At the moment for quitting their 
quarters, two regiments of infantry mutinied, declaring that 
they w^ould not consent to depart until they had been paid 
what was due to them. The cavalry seemed disposed to follow 
their example. At the same time, the apprentices took arms, 
and began to parade the city, loudly demanding a free parlia- 
ment, in the hope that the discontented soldiers would join 
them in opposing the Hump, The new^s of this outbreak 
arrived at midnight at Barnet, whence Monk’s troops had 
received orders to march towards the city on the following 
day. Scott, in alann, left his house in his nightcap, dressing- 
gown, and slippers, to go and intreat the general to proceed 
to London forthwith. “I will ans^ver for this night’s dis- 
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turbance,” Monk calmly replied, “ and be early enough 
in the morning to prevent any mischief.” Determined to 
prevent the two armies from coming to blows with each 
other, he felt little uneasiness about the harm which the 
soldiers and the parliament might mutually inflict. He soon 
learned that order had been completely restored. The officers 
of the mutinous regiments were for the most part new, and 
chosen by the parliament ; and the soldiers, without leaders, 
had allowed themselves to be pacified by the hope of being 
paid at their first halting-place. They had mai^ched olf 
quietly, and a few squadrons of cavalry had easily dispersed 
the apprentices. On the next day, the 3rd of Februaiy, 1660, 
Monk entered London on horseback, at the head of his troops, 
accompanied by the commissioners of the Rump^ hi^s principal 
officers, and a rather numerous cavalcade of persons of more 
or less rank, who had come to meet him at different parts of 
his route. The bells rang as he passed; but the people ap- 
peared uncnthusiastic, and the troops were astonished at 
meeting with so different a reception to that which they had 
everywhere received during their march. London had not 
yet recovciu'd from the emotion of the previous evening : the 
hatred which was felt to the Rump disposed many minds in 
favour .of those who had overtlirown it, and against those 
who had restored it; and Monk’s soldiers, emaciated and 
fatigued by their long and painful march, were a poor substi- 
tute, in the eyes of the people, for Cromwell’s brilliant and 
daring army, which had so long held sway over the country. 
The ])roces8ion marched towards the residence of tlic Speaker 
of the parliament, lie had not yet returned from the House, 
but they met him soon afterwards in his carriage, wdth the 
mace, the emblem of his sovereignty. The general dis- 
mounted from his horse, and complimented him in a few 
ivords ; after which he proceeded to Whitehall, where a 
lodging had been assigned him in the apartments of the Prince 
of Wales. 

The next day, Monk, whom the parliament had appointed 
a member of the Council of State, which w^as charged with 
the executive power, w'as invited to assume his seat therein, 
and take the oath of abjuration of rc^’alty. Seven members 
of the council had refused to take it. Monk said that he 
could not in conscience decide until he had heard the reasons 
of both parties, and desired that they might be discussed in a 
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conference ; adding that his army felt great delicacy with regard 
to oaths, and that he could not bind himself by this one before 
he had informed it of his intention. The struggle was beginning 
again : it was now his object gradually to render his army 
hostile to that parliament which it had come to support. On 
the second day. Monk, summoned to Westminster to receive 
the thanks of the parliament, declined to sit down upon the 
arm-chair which had been placed for him at the bar, and 
standing up, with his arm resting merely upon the back of the 
chair, he gave the parliament, in the most modest terms, and 
with the most submissive tone, a series of counsels, which his 
position rendered very much like orders. Tie represented 
the inconvenience of multiplying oaths and engagements ; 
insisted upon their removing from public employments all 
Cavaliers and fanatics — a name which the sectaries, whom 
Cromwell had made the instruments of his power, had never 
before heard openly applied to themselves. lie related how, 
when assailed upon his journey by a multitude of petitions, 
expressing the wish to behold the termination of the session 
of parliament, he had replied that it was his duty to preserve 
the parliament from all violence ; pacifying them, however, 
by the promise which the parliament had itself given of 
speedily putting an end to its power, lie spoke of Scotland 
and of Ireland ; neglected none of the points which he thought 
it necessary to settle without delay ; and displeased many 
persons, Avho, however, did not dare to show that they were 
offended, so great need had they of holding fast to the last 
hope. 

It was not yet time to disabuse them ; and yet it was 
becoming difficult to deceive them any longer. Now placed 
upon the stage, and surrounde<l on all sides by impatient 
spectators. Monk could no longer make use of his favourite 
resoui’ce of silence. Expesed to suspicion if he did not 
openly declare his intentions, his taciturnity ceased to be a 
sufficient disguise, and falsehood became necessary. lie 
adopted this new course of action with all the indifference of 
a soldier, who considers lying a mere stratagem of war. His 
pledges daily became more positive. He said to Ludlow, 
“ We must live and die for and with a commonwealth;” and 
declared that, notwithstanding his respect for the parliament, 
he would never allow the re-admission of imy one of the 
excluded members. Ho calmed the irritation of the turbu- 
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lent Haslerig, who was greatly incensed because the Speaker 
had treated Monk as a general, instead of calling hirn Com- 
missioner Monk ; dissipated the constantly reviving fears of 
Scott, and staggered the most resolute distrust by the 
solemnity of his protestations. Admiral Lawson, who felt 
little confidence in Monk's principles, said to Ludlow, as he 
left the house, “ The Levite and the priest have passed by 
and would not help us ; I hope we have now found the Sama- 
ritan who will save us.” At the same time, Mrs. Monk, 
whom he directed to receive the wives of the mcmliers of 
parliament, overwhelmed them with the attentions of her 
talkative civility; and with a politeness which, in the eyes of 
the London ladies, savoured somew’hat of vulgarity, she 
herself poured out wine for them, and went to fet<;h the 
sweetmeats which it was then the custom to offer to 
visitors. 

These demonstrations did not, however, shake the confi- * 
dcnce w'hich the city had resolved to repose in Monk. His 
friends and confidants zealously laboured to maintain it. 
His officers, who were most of them natives of London, dif- 
fused among their families and acquaintances the most 
favourable ideas concerning the general who had restored 
them to their homes. The peo])le ftdt a liking for liis sol- 
diers, w'ho ■were modest, orderly, and peaceable, who paid 
witli punctuality, and caused neither distm’bance nor fear. 
The apprentices began to hare strong suspicions of the 
attachment of tlie Scottish army to tiie parliament which it 
had restored. Cries of A free pjirliament ! D(>wn with the 
Rump ! ” began to break out in all quarters, and \vero scarcely 
repressed, and almost authorized, by the acquiescence of the 
city magistrates. At length the common council, losing all 
patience, refused to levy a tax which tlie Rump had attempted 
to impose upon it; and voted, on the 8th of February, that 
no more should be collected until the nation was represented 
by a freely-elected parliament. 

The Council of State hastily assembled to deliberate on 
the measures which they should take against such an act of 
rebellion. There Avere two parties in the council: the more 
moderate ventured to speak only of Ine danger of the enter- 
prise; Scott opposed and pacified them: Monk,” said he, 

“ has pronounced against tJic insolence of the city, and has 
declared that he wiU defend the parliament,” Being invited 
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to attend the council. Monk found that they had already 
settled the matter, and that orders to compel the city to obe- 
dience were tdrcady signed and addressed to the seven com- 
missioncrs who had been appointed to the government of the 
army. He had to choose one of three things — either to let 
the measure be executed by some one else and thus nullify 
himself; or to oppose it, and compromise himself; or to 
undertake it, and remain the master. Whether by instinct, 
or by predetermination, he joined the extreme party, exag- 
gerated the necessity for rigorous measui’es, ofiered to do 
what was required, and answered for his success. At length, 
it was agreed that on the next day he should enter the city 
with his army, to demolish the gates and portcullises; to 
remove and break the chains which blocked up the entrance 
to the streets, as well as the posts to ■w'hich they were fas- 
tened; to arrest eleven of the most resolute and influential 
mciubers of the common council ; and to quarter his troops in 
the city, until it should return to its obedience, lie returned 
at two o'clock in the morning to his house, where his friends 
and domestics were waiting for him in the greatest anxiety. 
Some days before, they had been informed that Scott’s son 
had confided to the man in whose house he lodged that a plan 
had been formed, and would soon bo exccutc‘d, for impri- 
soning Monk in the I’ower, and instituting against hini a cri- 
miiia] process, by means of wliich they would speedily get rid 
of him. His friends thought him lost, but when they saw him 
return, their grief quickly changed its object. In conster- 
nation at the order which Monk had received, and at his 
resolution to execute it, they vainly sought to dissuade him 
from his purpose ; but he remained inilexible, retired to 
escape from their importunities, and was just going to bed, 
wlicii those councillors of state who, like himst'lf, had refused 
to take the oath of abjuration, arrived to endeavour to divert 
him from liis resolution. Profiting by the lateness of tho 
hour, lie would hardly listen to them, and they were obliged 
to retire. 

Monk could not hesitate. His own safety, 'W'hich had been 
ill danger over since Sir George Booth’s insurrection, was 
daily becoming more precarious. The disclosures made by 
Scott’s son, c^ en had they merely indicated tho flcetiii^ ideas 
of a moment of ill-humour and suspicion, warned him of the 
dangers by which he was surrounded ; and if the parliament 
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plucked up courage to accuse him, he was not altogether sure 
that his army would disbelieve the accusation. But the ser- 
vice which he was about to render the Rump could not fail 
to remove, at least for some time, every pretext for distrust; 
and perhaps he thought it would be advantageous to take 
possession of the city in the name of the parliament, that he 
might afterwards dispose of it at his will. The next morning, 
on the 9th of February, 16G0, without giving any explanation 
to any one, and before there existed in the city the slightest 
susjhcion of what was contemplated. Monk entered it at the 
head of his troops, stationed his detachments at their different 
])Osts, and established himself in a tavern in the neighbour- 
hood of Guildhall. Surprised at this military parade, the 
citi/iCns fluctuated between alarm and confidence, and awaited 
with anxiety the termination of this strange scene. For a 
moment the report spread that Monk had declared for the 
king; but this error was not of long duration, and indig- 
nation soon f^ucceeded to surprise. The army resented his 
conduct as much as the citizens. The superior officers, when 
Monk communicated to them the orders which they were to 
execute, exclaimed against an act of such ingratitude towards 
the city, refused to lend themselves to it, and tendered their 
resignation. The general, while listening to them, chewed 
his tobacco, and knit his brows; he saw that events were 
ripening, and learned how much he might risk. “What! 
will you not obey the parliament?’^ he asked them ,in an 
abrupt tone, and w'itli a gloomy look ; and it w as clear that 
his ill' temper w^as not directed against them. They with- 
drew^ ; and Monk only pursued more vigorously those mea- 
sures which could not fail soon to turn against his adversaries. 
Upon the refusal of the superior officers, the duty was 
entrusted to the subalterns. No sooner had the work com- 
menced, than a kind of stupor seized the inhabitants of the 
city. Their ideas became confused; they did not know what 
to believe, and could understand nothing of what they saw. 
“ Is this,” they said, “ that Monk that would bring in the king? 
This is a Scottish devil. To what shall we come?” In 
terror they beheld the men who w^era most beloved in the 
city arrested and conducted to the Tower. Surprise had 
banished all ideas of resistance; the people ran in alarm 
through the streets ; and one might have fancied oneself in a 
a town just taken by storm. The parliamentary party 
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triumphed, and Ilaslcrig exclaimed: “ Now, George, we have 
thee for ever, body and soul !” 

The principal men of the city, however, had not yet lost 
courage : imcertain as to what to think, they went to Monk, 
and endeavoured to treat with him on a footing of good-wdll. 
They offered him a dinner in the name of the city; he 
declined, and still retained a gloomy and severe countenance. 
From all quarters, the most nohiblo citizens came to com- 
plain, some in a moderate tone, and others with vch(mience, 
of the indignity of such an affront. Monk w^as astonished at 
the w’armth of their resentment, and the menaces of their 
despair ; then, tow'ards the end of the day, tired of the part 
he was playing, or thinking he had done enough, or fearing 
that it might be dangerous to do more, he gave orders to 
suspend operations, although only the chains and posts had 
as yet been removed, and wrote to the parliament that he 
was in want of tools, as those \rhich ho had brought wore 
worn out ; hut that he did not think it necessary to do any 
thing further, that the city appeared disposed to submit, and 
tliat a common council had been summoned for the next day, 
when he did not doubt that resolutions of obedience would 
be passed. From this moment, softening his manner, he 
received with his accustomed courtesy all tlie citizens who, 
during the evening, flocked m*ound him, excusing liinself to 
some by the urgency of the orders w^hieh had been given him, 
and letting others perceive that he entertained a deeper 
design; ‘‘in short,” says Wliitelocke, “hardly giving the 
same account to two men.” 

llis language was of little importance; he was the most 
powerful; they were obliged to believe in him, in order to 
hope anything at all. Colonel Morley offered to place the 
Tower in liis hands, and promised him the assistance of his 
own regiment and that of his brother-in-law, Colonel Fagg. 
The parliament had heard the report of the council of state 
upon what had passed in the morning. I'hc moderate party 
w^ere silent in cousiDcrnation ; the triumifliant republicans had 
just voted Monk fifty pounds sterling for the expenses of his 
table, w hen they received the letter which he had written from 
the city. A feeling of violent displeasure seized the victorious 
party; the common council had been forbidden to meet; its 
dissolution was now diiH^ctcd; the order for the demolition of 
the gates and chains w^as renewed with greater strictness, 
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and Monk thought that obedience was still his safest course. 
The same operations were, therefore, recommenced on the 
morning of the next day; but under an altogether different 
aspect; the citizens began to resume confidence; the soldiers, 
now better informed and under little constraint, openly 
expressed their indignation at the part they were obliged to 
enact ; each blow was accompanied by expressions of anger 
and insult against those who had given the orders ; and Qie 
officers, picking up the fragments of the chains, said: “These 
arc the medals and chains of gold that the parliament pro- 
mised us at Coldstream.” 

Towards the evening, the troops evacuated the city, and 
Monk returned to Whitehall. Fresli reason for discontent 
was thereby excited against him in Westminster; be had 
received orders to reiuiiin in the city, and the parliament 
began to feel astonished at being so ill obeyed. The repub- 
lican party was not yet undeceived as to its ^detory, llesolverf 
to push it still further, it had caused a petition to be presented 
to the Rump^ on that very morning, praying that none should 
be admitted to public employments who had not taken the 
oath of abjuration of royalty; and this petition luid been 
favouiably received. At the same time, Lambert’s adhe- 
rents, began to raise their heads; Lambert himself was 
undisturbed in London, although he had received orders to 
depart. Monk’s army became disturbed and excited ; events 
seemed about to take their course independently of the hand 
which had directed them up to tliat point with so much 
circumspection. It was necessary to yield to them, in order 
to continue to direct them. On the evening of the 10th, a 
certain number of officers of his army came to Monk, and 
told him that, after having dishonoured them in the eyes of 
the nation, the pai'liaraent only sought an opportunity for 
sacrificing them to Lambert’s army; and that it was time to 
break with a party which, by employing them in its service, 
had deprived them of all their old friends, witliout supplying 
them with new ones. Monk ap]>eared to hesitate, or perhaps 
really did hesitate, to decide so qiuckly; at length, after 
some entreaty, he yielded; and, acting for the first time 
without the co-operation of the other commissioners, who, 
with himself, had been entrusted with the government of the 
array, he gave orders for his troops to march the next day 
towards the city, directed that his j>rincipal officers should be 
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summoned to Whitehall at an early hour, and during the 
night had a letter to the parliament prepared. The next 
day, the ofldeers, whom he had convoked, signed it after him. 
Tltis letter, perhaps the harshest ever received by that parlia- 
ment wliich had already endured so many insults, began by 
stating the grievances of the army, amongst which the city 
affair figured in the first rank; and ended by declaring that 
it was indispensable that, before the following Friday, the 
parliament should have issued its writs for the election of the 
members destined to fill the vacant scats, and that it should 
fix the 6th of May as the day upon which it would finally 
retire, to give place to a freely-cloctcd parliament. As soon 
as the letter had been dispatched, ]\Ionk placed himself at 
the head of his troops, and marched towards Finsbury Fields, 
from whence ho sent to the lord-mayor, to request him to 
provide quarters for his soldiers. Surprised, and not very much 
pleased at this fresh visit, the lord-mayor, Sir Thomas Allen, 
evading a direct answer, sent to invito the general to dine 
with him, when they would confer about Ids ^quest. Monk 
'went to him immediately, and noticing the constrained bcha- 
vu)ur of the lord-mayor, said, “ How is this ? your lordship 
does not receive me in the same manner as usually!’' The 
lord-mayor alleged as his reason the occurrences of tjie pre- 
ceding days. “ My return,” said INIonk, “ is for the very 
purpose of rectifying all our ndsundciK tan dings; will your 
lordship convoke a common council this afternoon in the 
Guildhall This was the very council which the parliament 
had dissolved. Nothing further was required to indicate his 
change of purpose. Besides, some friends had been informed 
of it, and the general’s suite, which had entered liondoii, had 
begun to diffuse new hopes. After a splcuidid dinner, which 
announced a clay of rejoicing, Monk was preparing to accom- 
pany the lord -mayor to Guildhall — where the common council 
had hastened to assemble, and which was surrounded on 
every side by the people, impatient for the news they were 
about to learn — when the arrival of two parliamentary com- 
missioners, Scott and Robinson, was announced. 

Upon receiving Monk’s letter, the parliament, informed of 
his march to the city, and of the movement which seemed to 
be preparing there, had judged that it was most urgent to 
induce him to withdraw from thence, if it were possible, and 
had sent to him Scott and Robinson, thinking they would be 
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agreeable to him, with orders to inform him that at the moment 
when his letter arrived, the parliament was engaged in con- 
sidering the measures to be taken for the elections, and that 
they would settle that affair as soon as they had regulated 
certain others. The two deputies were to press Monk^to 
return to Whitehall, where he would be able to satisfy him- 
self more closely, and with his own eyes, of the good inten- 
tions of the parliament ; whereas by remaining in the city, 
he exposed the fidelity of his soldiers to the influence of a 
disaffected populace. Scott and Robinson, who had with 
difficulty got through the crowd, which felt alarmed at their 
aiTival, were furthcnnorc obliged, in order to reach the 
general, to pass through the midst of a hundred of those 
officers who had lately appeared so respectful, but who now, 
rude and irritated, loaded them with reproaches of ingj-atitude 
and perfidy. Monk received them coldly, answered them b}^ 
bitter complaints of the conduct of tlie parliament, and, when 
the commissioners desired to express to him the fears which 
were occasioned them by his sojourn in the city, “ If the 
parliament,” said he, “ will do as I desire them in my letter, 
they have nothing to fear; all will go well.” The deputies 
were in consternation; Scott himself, for the first time, 
acknowledged that no fuither reliance could bo placed upon 
Monk's rcsjicct for the parliannuit. Botli retired, and had 
gi’cat difficulty in escaping from the search of the apprentices, 
who exumined every carriage, and covered with mud those in 
which they suspected the commissioners might be. 

Monk, on his part, proceeded to Guildhall, and without 
appearing embarrassed at disavowing his previous conduct, 
spoke as follows: “The last time I Avas among you, it was 
for the most disagreeable matter I have been engaged in 
during my whole life; the execution of which was as contrary 
to my own inclinations as to the obligations I have to the 
city. But since what is done, is done, I can only be sorry 
for those affronts which have been put upon you against my 
will; and I have come to London, in order to render a fuller 
answer to your letters than I was able to do at Morpeth, 
where I received them. In comjdiance with jmur desires, I 
have this morning Avritten to the -jjarliament to issue out their 
writs, within seven days, for filling up the vacant scats; and 
to fix on the 6th of May next as the day on which to dissolve ; 
and thereby to give place to a full and free parliament. In 
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the interim, I am resolved to qnarter my army in the city, 
and to continue myself among you, till I see the contents of 
my letter, and the desires of the city and nation, accom- 
plished.” 

At these words, the hall re-echoed with acclamations : and 
the people answered them from without. Already Monk’s 
letter to the parliament had been printed, and distributed in 
the city; the bells began to ring; bonfirCvS were lighted, and, 
in joy at the dissolution of the Rump^ all the hind-quartei-s of 
animals which were to be found in the butchers’ shops were 
throvn into them. Lodgings were assigned to the soldiers, 
who np to that time had remained under arms, and without 
taking any food. All their wants were forthwith supplied ; 
wine and money w^as lavished upon them, and the whole 
night w'as passed in a disorderly freedom, which continually 
increasing, began soon to threaten the safety of the van- 
quished. It was in accordance with neither Monk’s taste 
nor intentions to leave the field open to popular violence ; 
and these dangerous outhrt'aks wx‘re repressed. Precautions 
taken at the post-offices prevented the transmission from 
London on the next day of any other accounts but those 
likely to fiivour the juopagation of the movement; and over 
the whole face of England, on the arrival of the impis, the 
Rump wiis burnt by the youth of the towns, who, on this 
occasion, received hut little blame from sensible peo])le. 

The 11 til of P\’hruary, lOGO, was one of those decisive days 
'which Providence marks as final, and which men on reaching 
boast of ha^illg brought about. “This was a trick you 
knew’ not of,” said Monk laughingly to Price, wdien after 
his success the latter respectfully inquired what motive could 
have induced him to uudertakt the unw orthy part which ho 
had played for some ho'ars. Monk himself had, jirohably, 
neither combined nor foreseen long beforehand the offioct of 
that series of troaehmies, wffiich w’cre continually ready, and 
so admirably adapted to the moment which rendered them 
useful ; but lie laid learned daily, and wdth a singular mixture 
of artifice and good sense, of prudence and boldness, liow to 
unravel and complete the movement wdiich was destined to 
carry him forward to his object. Tie became, from that day 
forth, the sole powder in England, for. there no longer existed 
in the country any other force, but tliat of public opinion, 
which Monk had first taken as his ally. It still remained 
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to be seen what use he would make of his power. Careful 
to maintain uncertainty, he always reserved to himself liberty 
to decide, at the last moment, for one of the two parties to 
which he had supplied equal motives for hope and fear. For 
a long* Avhile the excluded members had been begging him to 
favour their re-admission into the parliament ; he was engaged 
in scerfit negotiations with them, whilst he continued to pro- 
test loudly against their pretensions. He had at first been 
inclined to take some more direct way for arriving at his 
definitive object, which now, in his opinion at least, had ceased 
to be problematical, but public opinion proved to him the 
necessity for another circuit. The excluded members, for the 
most part, pos-sessed of that importance which attaches to long 
participation in public affairs, influential in their counties, and 
restored to poiiularity by their disgrace, would have had it in 
their power to embarrass any man who attempted to pass 
them over. Their re-admission was moreover the only prompt* 
means of modifying this parliament, which, though now quite 
prostrate, might rally, and inflict a dangerous blow in its 
(lying moments, (hi the llih of February, the moderate 
party in the House had tried to profit so far by the conster- 
nation of their adversaries as to obtain that, instead of renew- 
ing j\U)uk’8 ajipointment as one of the seven commissioners of 
the army, they should name him general-in-chief. This pro- 
position had aivakened tlie energy of despair among the van- 
quished : they had voted that the number of the Commissioners 
should bo reduced to five, that three of them should suffice to 
constitute a quorum, and some one having demanded that 
Monk must necessarily belong to this quorum, the motion had 
been rt'jecled ; so tliat the majority of this commission, who 
bclong('d to the party opposed to Monk, might, at any given 
moment, use against him the' military authority wdih which 
tlK'Y wore invested. Arms taken from the government arse- 
nals had been distributed amongst the numerous sectaries 
Avhoiii their common interests rallied against a Presbyterian 
pari i an lent. Lambert’s army began to move about in its 
quarters ; and even JMonk’s troops, who, during the last few 
(lays, had again been called upon to deliberate and act accord- 
ing to their own opinions, seemed ter assume a less submissive 
aspt'ct. It was necessary, before the spirit of resistance had 
begun to appear, to hasten to deprive it of all support ; and if 
the officers could not be induced to consent to the re-admiseion 
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of the excluded members into the parliament, they must at 
least be prevented from opposing it. 

The head- quarters still remained in the city; vainly had 
Monk been urged to return to Whitehall, and resume his seat 
at the council of state ; he had distinctly refused to do so 
until the oixth of abjuration had been dispensed with ; and as 
for his stay in the city, it was indispensable, he said, to allay 
disquietude, and restrain the discontent excited by the distri- 
bution of arms among the fanatics. There, receiving daily 
visits from such of the excluded members as happened to be in 
London, — Annesley, Pierrepont, Holies, Grimstone, — Monk 
admitted them to interviews in presence of several of his 
officers ; and nearly all of them, surprised at the moderation 
and urbanity of those men whom they had ever before regarded 
as cnemit'S, yielded to the ascendancy which is exercised by 
superior powers over coarse and unreflecting minds, seldom 
accustomed to distinguish their opinions from their impres- 
sions. At these conferences there were present some of the 
moderate members of the Rmnp^ who were disposed, if they 
could venture to do it without endangering any vital point, to 
favour the re-admission of the excluded members. Monk, in 
his conversations with Ilaslerig, Ludlow, and their adherents, 
always declared such a measure impossible; but to iiee him- 
self, as he said, from the importunities of Annesley and Pierre- 
pont, he requested Scott and Ilaslerig to consent to a parley. 
The latter were no longer in a condition to refuse to negotiiito, 
they repaired to Monk’s lodging, where they found twelve of 
the excluded members and several officers. At Anncsley’s 
first words Haslerig grew angry, and would have left the room. 
Monk prevented him, saying, with a laugh, “ Let Annesley 
alone ; I know well how to moderate him.” Haslerig resumed 
his seat ; and Annesley continued without further interrup- 
tion. Ilaslerig, unable to endure any more, at length went out ; 
and, after his departure, the conference u^as brought to a 
peaceable conclusion. The great objection urged by the 
members of the Rump was the disorder which would be caused 
by revoking all the sales of property, and all the acts which 
had been passed in hxvour of liberty of conscience. The 
excluded members promised not to interfere with these inte- 
rests, or to turn their attention to the past, but to labour only 
to establish the future well-being of the country” upon more 
lawful and secure foundations. No disagreement took place, 
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yot no decision was arrived at; and, when the sitting was 
over, the officers, left alone with their general, declared that, 
in order to come to any determination, something more than 
mere conferences was required. Two or three, however, less 
headstrong than the others, demanded that the excluded mem- 
bers should bind themselves to pass a fresh vote in parliament 
for a republican government, and the confirmation of the 
sales of the public lands. In opposition to this, it was urged 
that the writs for the elections would necessarily be issued in 
the name of the “ keepers of the liberties of the common- 
wealth of England and that the sales of land had been 
confinned as much as it was possible for them to be. In order 
not to leave time for new objections to be raised, all the 
excluded members who were in London met together on the 
evening of the 20th of Februaiy, and made a definitive 
arrangement by promising, amongst other things, t© vote, 
imnusdiatoly after their readmission, that a tax sli^^d b© 
levied sufficient to discharge the pay of the troops, mt^ttding 
their arrears; to convoke a new parliament 20th of 
April following, and to appoint Monk commander-in-chief of 
the forces both by land and sea. On his part he ])romised to 
require notliing more from them during the continuance of 
their session ; and they separated, leaving it to a future period, 
which seemed very near at hand, to unfold what it M’as not 
yet necessary to discuss. 

Early the next morning Monk left the city, and transferred 
his head-quarters again to Whitehall, whci^ he had directed 
the excluded members to meet him. On llieijr arrival, there 
was read to them in his name a speech ho said- he 

had committed to writing through fear of Tbef^- Misunder- 
stood or deceived, as had recently been the easet ^Reasons 
against the restoration of the Stuarts and of e])iscopfi|(y 4 and 
upon the necessity of their either withdrawing and preparing 
the way for new parliaments, or of convoking one for the 20tli 
of April, constituted the principal topics of this speech, wkicli, 
on the same day, w^as printed by Monk’s orders, witli the title 
of a Declaration^ and afterw'ards sent by him to the parlia- 
ment, in the fonn of a letter*. Thus fortified. Monk directed 
his guards to conduct the excluded- members to Westminster, 

* Lord Wharncliffe is of opinion that tlie sper-ch published by Monk’s 
orders was not the same as that which he had had read to the excluded 
members. 
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where several officers were at the door to receive them. Some 
of the peers wisiied to profit by this opportunity to resume 
possession of their house,* but the time liad not yet arrived ; 
the attempt had been foreseen, and Colonel Miller, in com- 
mand of the guard on duty there, who had his orders, executed 
them like a soldier, in such a manner as to give p-eat offence 
to those who had endeavoured to obtain admission. 

The republicans, still blind and deceived, were completely 
ignorant of what was in preparation. On beholding the men, 
whom they had expelled so long before, return and take their 
seats in tlieir old places, their uncfisincss was ecpial to their 
anger. Several, and amongst others Haslcrig, left the liouso, 
exclaiming that Monk was a traitor. Ludlow refused to (uitcr 
it again; resolved jiot to sanction, as he said, the illegal 
readmission of one hundred and fifty-seven incmbors who had 
been expelled by seventy others, It'gally elected, and constitut- 
ing a number competent to vote. Some of the maleon tents 
subsequently returned ; others remained, for tlujy began lo 
take thought for the morrow on tlieir own account. The 
parliament, thus completed, havstened to fulfil its promise, by 
appointing Monk gcncral-in-chief of the troo])s in Kngland, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The command of the fleet was given 
to Admiral Montague ; and as if to assert its independence, 
the convocation of the new parliament w^as jjostponed to the 
25th of April. It wus voted that its chains and gates should 
be restored to the city; the liberation of those persons who 
had been imprisoned on account of the transactions of the 
0th of February was ordered, and an inquiry was instituted 
into the causes of the arrest of Sv' George Bootli. On the 
same day Monk caused a letter lo be di*awn u]), addressed to 
all the garrisons, that it might be sent off on the next morn- 
ing, simultaneously with the iicvvs of ilie restoration of the 
excluded members, explaining the necessity which liad com- 
pelled him to place tlie parliament in a condition to vote the 
taxes requisite for the payment of the troops, and concluding 
with the strictest injunctions to watch and ]ml)licly denounce 
all who should attempt to stir in favour of (Jharies Stuart. 

* William, Earl of Stratford, son of tl>e ^rpat Earl of Strafford, who 
was executed h\ 1041, appeared on this i! one of the most eaecr to 
resume possession of his seat in the House of Lords. He died, without 
issue, in 1695^ and the title, won by his illustrious father, thus became 
extinct. 
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Everything, however, was in obedience to those beginnings 
of re-action which are follow'ed up and favoured by a govern- 
ment ready to alter its course. A new Council of State had 
been appointed, composed principally of the members who had 
just been readmitted into the parliament. Lambert was ar- 
rested ; Sir George Booth and his adherents were released, 
without submitting to the conditions which had at first been 
required of them ; and the Bishop of Ely, after twenty years 
of imprisonment in the Tower, was permitted once more to 
behold the light of liberty. The militia was organized, and 
its command entrusted to men whose views could no longer be 
doubtful Old officers were dismissed, and replaced by royalist 
gentlemen. Haslerig and several of his party went once more 
to see Monk, and remind him of his promises ; upon which 
tlie general, taking otf his glove, placed his' hand in that of 
Haslerig, and said, in a solemn tone, “ I protest to you that 
I will oj^pDse with my utmost t ":rength the setting up of Charles 
Stuart, and the government of a single person, or a house of 
])oers.’' He added immediately, What then have I done to 
give you disquiet in I ‘’ingi.ig ilicsc r'ombers into the house? 
If others cut off tlv king’s head, and that justly, arc not these 
the same that broug t him to tl ■' scafljld Haslerig left him 
once .more I’cassured. Ludlow, no less ardent, attempted to 
iiiise a conspiracy, trusting to the promise which Colonel 
Moiiey had made to give him possession of the 7 ower ; but, 
ibrtimat(‘ly )r liimscir, he met with a thousand hindmnees to 
the execution of his project. Overton was striving to induce 
Hull and some other Knglisli garrisons to revolt; but, being 
prc'vented in time, he gave up the town to Colonel Fairfax, 
who was appointed to supersi‘de him. The Irish army had 
declared for a free and full parliamjcrt; and Scotland, where 
Morgan had received fresh reinforcements, was ready to obey 
at the .'^lightest signal. 

'riio rejmblicjuis, reduced to Monk’s fidelity as their last 
resource, n<‘glocted no raCans to restrain and secure him. A 
few days after the restoration of the excluded members, they 
had proposed to give in perpetuity, to Monk and his lic'irs, the 
royal domain of Hamjitou Court, W'hicli Oliver Cromwell had 
reserved to himself out of the pr^erty of the crown. Hie 
restored mombors had not dared to oppose this grant; but 
Monk himself, embarrassed by such a favour, declared that 
the house was too largo for liim. His friends, therefore, oa 
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the third readings of the bill, proposed to substitute for the 
title of proprietor that of steward for life of the domains and 
manors of Hampton Court; and Monk, by accepting a gratuity 
of twenty thousand pounds sterling instead of the property, 
clearly showed the slight dependence which he placed upon 
the stability of the then existing government. The alarm was 
great among those persons whose fortune and existence were 
connected with it. The army especially observed with un- 
easiness that it was imperceptibly withdrawn from all partici- 
pation in public affairs, and felt that whatever was done without 
it, might be done against it. Already had the ofiicers com- 
plained of the plan for the reorganization of the militia, and 
particularly that this duty had been entrusted to men notoriously 
infected with royiilism. Monk appeared surprised ; and wishing, 
as he said, to have the thing explained to him, ho demanded 
that a conference should be held between his officers and some 
members of the different parties in the parliament. Several 
were held, in which Hasleiig supjiorted the wislu's of the 
army, and Monk the supremacy of the parfiameni. Finally, 
when the dispute had lasted a considerable time, they declared 
that it was time to have done with these jiarleys, which had 
become useless, as the result could not be brought before the 
parliament, now on the point of dissolution. 

Men do not quietly consent to continue without, any in- 
fluence over the decision of their owui fate. 'J'he rcj)ublican 
paity, considering its defeat inevitable, was desirous to take 
part in it, were it only in the hope of rendering its downfall 
more gentle. It felt less alarmed at a new protectorate than 
at the restoration of royalty. Those men especially who, 
either in the parliament or in the army, had contributed to the 
death of the king, woidd have esteemed themselves fortunate 
if they could at any price have got rid of liis son. They 
resolved, therefore, to offer Monk the supreme power for him- 
self; and the parliament having, on the 13th of March, 1660, 
effaced from its journals the pledge of fidelity to tlu' re])ul)lic 
in its actually existing form, w'ithout a king or house of lords, 
Scott, Ilaslerig, and some others, members of parliament, or 
officers of their party, approached Monk at Whitehall, wdiither 
he had come to attend the Council of State, and began by ex- 
pressing to liim the apjnchensions excited in them by the 
proceedings of the parliament, and particularly by tht‘ vote of 
the preceding evening. “ It is visible enough,” said Ilaslerig, 
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that they want to bring back the king.” “ If he wore to 
come in again, general,” said another, “you would be lost; 
you would have contributed too much to it to make it possible 
to reward you ; you would be put out of the way, like Stanley, 
when he placed Henry VII. on the throne. It was but a 
frivolous pretext: but his real crime was an excess of merit.” 
Monk showed little emotion at this. “ I have not either,” 
said he, “ been much pleased with the late imnecessary vote. 
I have mentioned it to some of the most reasonable ; and they 
have t(dd me that since the case of finally modelling the 
form of government was referred to the parliament now about 
to meet, they would not encroach on its authority, nor en- 
cumber themselves with an^ engagement made bcforelmnd. 
But there is nothing to be afraid of,” he added; “ the writs of 
election will fix the limits of discussion.” Ilis audience did 
not appear satisfied. “ The people,” they said, are always 
bad judges of wdiat is best for themselves; and therefore, since 
a single person is necessary, there cannot be one fitter than 
yourself for the office; and in this we have good grounds to 
believe all the good people of the nation will concur with us.” 
Monk continued calm, “ I have the example of Cromwell 
befoi;o mo,” he said; “ and I have reasons to avoid the rock on 
which that family was split.” It was urged in reply that 
Cromwell had usurped the sovereignty against the will of the 
army and of the respectable classes. “ You, on the contrary,” 
they said, “ will have their unanimous consent, and under 
what name and title you please to accept it.” “ We will give 
you a hundred thousand signatures,” cried Ilaselrig, with his 
usual impetuosity. Monk persevered in rejecting with indif- 
ference the offer of a fortune which was not solid enough to 
tempt him. His ambition was neither unbounded nor unre- 
flecting, and he possessed no quality likely to make him dis- 
regard the precautions of good sense and the calculations of 
probability. The baffled negotiators left him, in order, without 
loss of time, to try other measures, and Monk repaired to the 
Council. It is said that his brother-in-law, Clargos, to whom 
the republican deputies had at first made some overtures, 
seeing them call afterwards upon Monk, and apparently pre- 
suming upon the intentions of the general, had immediately 
informed Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, who was then in the 
Council, of what was going forward. Eager to find their 
enemies in fault, the presbyteriau members of the Council had 
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decided that, as soon as the conference was over, and the 
general had taken his seat, Clarges should be summoned to 
depose what he laiew, and that Monk should be requested to 
give the necessary information to prevent such mischievous 
designs. Monk arrived, and thought that there was no reason 
for spell agitation. “ It is true,” he said, “ that some have 
been with me to be resolved in scruples concerning the past 
transactions of parliament, but they went away well satisfied.’^ 
It was equally opposed to Monk's inclinations to destroy 
persons from whom he had nothing to fear, to break with 
those whom he still hoped to deceive, and to hasten by 
violence that which might be peaceably accomplished. 

One more effort to thwai*t his vieWvS was, however, in pre- 
paration for him. Wlien the conference broke up, the princi- 
pal leaders among the officers had met together, and determined 
to compel the parliament, before its dissolution, to constitute 
the country a republic for evermore, in such a manner that no 
subsequent parliament could have any right to alter that form 
of government. A declaration was accordingly drawn up for 
the anny to sign; and the meeting separated after having 
appointed a general council of officers for the next day. 

Clarges w'as with Monk ivhen they brought him the declara- 
tion for his signature at the head of tlie army. He saw that 
the general was disqui('te(l, and proposed to adjourn its signa- 
ture till the next day, at the general council of officers. Monk 
was present; and Colonel Okey, one of the king's judges, and 
more bold in action than able in discussion, spoke in the name 
of the malcontents, saying tluit the good old cause was lost, 
unless a remedy were applie<l, and that the surest remedy 
would be the proposed dee£u*ation. “ If the parliament shoidd 
refuse to subscribe it,*’ be added, “ we must take such other 
methods to save the nation as the Lord may inspire.” Clarges, 
who follow ed him, asked his auditors what means they could 
use for imposing their will upon the paidiament, wdiich was 
strong in the concurrence of the people, who would not fail to 
assist it with all their strength in repelling the despotism of 
the army. “ To succeed formerly,'’ he said, “ you found it 
necessary to impeach at different times, fourteen of its members, 
and to exclude two hundred; and now what will it do if you 
should resort to violence again? It will dissolve itself without 
issuing the writs of election, and will leave you without a 
government and without pay; unless, after having treated as 
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you have with Richard Cromwell, you should have recourse to 
ids favour. There would be one resource remainiiii^,’^ added 
he, turning towards Monk, that his Excellency should under- 
take the government, but he has refused.” 

“ I had rather be torn to pieces by wild horses,” said 
Monk, “ than be so treacherous to the country’s freedom.” 

Cl urges resumed; a reply ensued; the debate was long and 
animated; and Monk, according to his custom, taking up the 
discussion when the embarrassment felt at answering questions 
began to leave the field open to authority, gravely admonished 
the officers of their duty, prohibited such assemblies for the 
future, remarked who were the boldest and most rebellious, 
that he might quickly get rid of them, and the next day ^Totc 
to tlic parliament. 

The ap})roaching dissolution was about to free him from 
several of those parties which he had to humour or to lea/i. 
IV one at this moment gave him more trouble than bis o^vn, or 
at least, that which he had temporarily adopted for the pur- 
pose of arriving at his definitive object. With satisfaction 
he belield the Presbyterians dailj" advancing further and 
further along the road to royalty; but he would neither 
advance along with them, nor on any account allow them to 
get'bt'fore him. The difficulty was to keep them back. 
Once restored to possession of their seats in parliament, the 
leaders of this party, consulting their own interest as well as 
that of the countr3% had thought that they ought to make 
use of this restoration to power in order to secure their share 
ill the great event which was in jireparation, and to establish 
finally, by the restoration of the king, the essemtial results of 
the revolution they had accomplished twenty years before. 
Pryime was the first to say, “ If the king must come in, it is 
salbist for those who made w’ar against his father that he 
should come in by their votes;” and Tvith this view', many 
seemed disposed still to defer the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment. Monk, .careful to prevent any fresh combination, 
actively employed for that purpose during three wrecks the 
dexterity of Morrice, his surest and most useful confidant 
among the Presbyterians. Silence was imposed on Prynne ; 
the severe republicanism of the general repressed all pre- 
mature confidence; the most obstinate were' ri'ininded of 
their promise and of the necessity of* a dissolution. At 
length they decided upon it on the IGth of March, and that 
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Long Parliament which, though convoked for the purpose of 
supporting liberty, had practised itself in the exercise of 
tyranny, found that, after having survived so many defeats, 
it did not possess sufficient strength to exist a few weeks 
longer, and complete its work. In vain did they, by a vote 
passed before their separation, prohibit the employment of 
any officer unless he declared in writing that he approved of 
the war waged by the Houses against the late king ; in vain 
did they desire to exclude from the next parliament those 
who had taken arms against the one about to dissolve, together 
with their sons: the Hump was no longer in a condition to 
survive, and no one was deceived with regard to the nullity 
of its testamentary dispositions. 

On the day of its last sitting. Monk, lu-ged no doubt by 
his officers, wrote to the House to request it to revoke tlie 
act concerning the militia, the organization of which being 
entrusted, as he said, to suspected persons, might, in spite of 
the army, lead to the return of Charles Stuart. Some, dis- 
turbed and embarrassed by this message, apprehended a 
snare; but others had received secret instructions. Pryime 
went immediately to the printer to hasten the publication of 
the act, which, in fact, appeared the same evening; and a 
large number of gentlemen .set out for their counties to realize 
the fears of the iu*my. 

Everything was rapidly advancing towards an appointed 
end. Koyalist opinions, if they did not yet pretend to rule, 
at least were no longer concealed. The ])eople, always bolder 
than their leaders, because they reflect less, and have much 
less to lose, cried out on all shies, “'I'heking! the king!’’ 
Iloyalist songs echoed freely through the streets; find two 
days before the dissolution of the parliament, a painter, 
accompanied by some seddiers’^^S came to the Royal Exchange, 

* This fact is related by Clarendon in a letter to Sir Henry Bennet, 
dated April 10, 1060, (Clarendon, State Papera, vol. iii., p. 725,) and 
confirmed by l^epys, in his Journal, from 1059 to 1609, (vol. i., p. 46, 
of the 8vo edition of 1828) ; but neither make any mention of soldiers 
having taken part in it, and Lord AVharnclifte, in his translation of this 
w^ork, asks how I managed to introduce tlicin into my narrative, and 
endeavours to explain the addition by a mistake. The presence of the 
soldiers is cNpressly mentioned in a letter addressed from London to 
M. de Brienne, on the 25th of March, 1600, which runs thus: “ I will 
tell you an occurrence, w^hich I saw with my own eyes; namely that, 
about seven o'clock in the evening, some soldiers, accompanied by other 
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and effaced the inscription placed there on the spot formerly 
decupled by the statue of Charles I. : Exit tyrarmus, regum 
vltimus^ anno Uhertatis Anglice restitutce primo, annoque 
Domini^ 1648. No one asked the painter for his orders, and 
no one doubted that they came from the general. As for 
Monk, always the same, that is to say, constant in varying 
his language according to the person to whom he spoke, he 
gave no ground for forming a definite opinion regarding 
himself. The movement went on increasing, while tlie man 
who directed it did not seem to advance a single step, unless 
it were to recede the instant after. One of the king’s agents 
in London, wrote on the 10th of March: “ On Wednesday 
Monk declared himself to my friend that he would acquiesce 
in th^ judgment nf the parliament both in relation to your 
Majesty and the House of Lords; and yet yesterday he told' 
him, in great passion, he would spend the last drop of hi^ 
blood, rather than the Stuarts should ever come into Kngland; 
though I hear from other hands he was in good temj)er again 
the same night.” Ilis slightest expressions, carefully gathered 
up, and n'peated from mouth to mouth, only served, by their 
variety, to maintain the prevailing uncertainty. It was 
known, however, that Mrs. Monk, in her im 2 )crtinent gaiety, 
had ftsked Hugh Peters, who had grown rich upon confiscated 
property, if he wore not for the restoration; and little Kit, 
her son, being tormented with questions and presents, had 
avowed that one mt)rning, in bed, his father and mother had 
talked about tlie return of the king. The Republicans could 
deceive themselves no longer. Henry Martin, with whom 
Monk had been intimate, one day asked him what he finally 
intended to establish. “ A commonwealth,” said Monk; “ I 
have always desired it, and desire it still.” “ I ought to 

perBons, came to the Exchange, with ladders, and then effaced what was 
written beneath the statue of the defunct king, to the effect that he, that 
is, his statue, had been cast out of that place^ as a tyrant. This action 
took place very peaceably, and with great acclamations of the people 
there assembled, who were in great numbers, indeed, almost as many as 
if it had been at full Exchange ; moreover bonfires were lighted in the 
midst of the said Exchange, where the shouts were of nothing but Zong 
live the Kiny / as I remained till the last moment to try and learn some- 
thing worthy of being communicated to you.*^ {Archives deft Affaires 
ILtrangeres de France; Angleterre, reg. 5H, No. 1.15.) Thi.s narrative 
of au cye-witiicss is moreover conformable to probability. If, as all 
who mention this fact seem to think. Monk was no stranger to it, there is 
reason to believe that he sent some soldiers to accompany the painter 
who was directed to efface the inscription. 
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believe your excellency,” replied Martin; “ but will you 
give me leave to tell you a story ? A city teilor was met one 
evening in the country with implements of husbandry'', and 
was asked what he was going to do with them. ‘ To take 
measure for a new suit,’ he answered. ‘ What! with a spade 
and a pickaxe.* ‘ Yes, these arc the measures used now- 
a-days.’” 

However, that which alarmed some was not sufficient 
entirely to satisfy others. The cavaliers did not yet dare to 
approach Monk ; one alone, Sir John Greenville, knew that 
he was accessible, and began to seek for moans of communi- 
cating with him. 

The very evening of the return of the excluded members 
to Westminster, Monk went to establish himself at St. J^|pics’s, 
where, at a greater distance from the city and less exposed to 
observation, he expected to be able to conduct with more 
secresy the now affairs in which he foresaw he would soon 
have to engage. Sir John, in quality of a relation, often 
went to see him there, like many others ; but he was always 
received in the midst of a crowd, and vainly prolonged his 
visits beyond their due limits, in order to contrive to bo alone 
with the general. Ah soon, however, as the apfirtmcnts 
began to empty, and Monk foresaw a used to 

say, ‘‘ It is late; good night, cousin;” or else, at other times, 
he was called away by business. De.spcrate at not being 
able to find a favourable moment. Sir John at length addressed 
himself to Morric^e, one of the restored members, a fiiend 
and relation of the general, who lodged in his house, and 
who, since the affair had increased, had supjdied the place of 
the political committee and of Chaplain Gumblc, in its con- 
fidential direction. Greenville conjured him to obtain for 
him an interview with the general, to w'hom he had to com- 
municate some matters of the highest importance. Monlc 
sent him word to confide them to Morrice. Greenville abso- 
lutely refused to divulge them to any other than the general 
himself, and declared that, if he could not obtain an audience, 
he would speak to him the very next time he met him, no 
matter in what place. Monk gave him an interview on the 
next cw ning in Morricc's apartments. Greenville began by 
congratulating himself that he at length able to place in 
the general’s hands a deposit which had been for a long while 
in his own, and to fulM the orders of the king his master 
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regarding him; at the same time ho presented to him the 
letters written by the king at the time of Sir George Booth’s 
insurrection. Monk, casting his eye over the papers, receded 
a few steps, and asked his cousin, in an angry tone, how it 
was that he had not feared the danger to which he exposed 
himself by undertaking such a mission to him. Greenville 
replied that he willingly ran the risk, as he had often done 
before, for the king's service. “ But in this case, general,” 
he added, “• I am the more encouraged in regard that your 
Excellency cannot but i emember the message you received in 
Scotland by your brother.” 

Disguise was no longer seasonable : Monk suddenly 
changed Ids tactics, and advancing with open arms towards 
his cousin, thanked him for having kept his secret so well, 
and assured him that there was no man in the world with 
whom he woidd have preferred to treat in thi i gj-eat mattel:. 
Ho then read the letter. “ I cannot,” wrote the king, 
“ think you wish me ill, for yo\i have no reason so to do; and 
the good I expect from you ill bring so great a benefit to 
your country and to yourself, that I cannot think you will 
decline my interest.” In tlie powers given to Greenville, 
Charles thus expressed himstdf • “ I am confident that Gcorgo 
Monk can have no malice in his heart against me, nor hath 
done anything against me wliich I cannot easily pardon ; and 
it is in his power to do me so great service, that I cannot 
easily reward; but I will do all I can.” 

He then authorized Greenville to treat with Monk on the 
conditions which the general should ask, either for himself, or 
for his ai-my. the command of which the king promised to 
continue to him. According to his sc^crct instructions, how- 
ever, Greenville w’as to confine himself to promising, in the 
king's name, a grant of one hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
to he distributed between Monk and his army, as the general 
should please. But since the 21st of July, 1G59, when these 
letters were dated, times and situations had greatly changed ; 
and Greenville did not think ho exceeded his powers by 
offering to Monk, with the title of Lord High Constable, the 
choice of any of the great offices* of the crown. Too Avell 
assured of his market to spoil it by making his bargains too 
soon, Monk refused every condition for himself; and, lying 
even when he was treating sincerely, he disavowed, in terms 
of the most humble and submissive loyalty, all that part of 
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his past conduct which had been in opposition to the fidelity 
which, he said, he liad always preserved in his heart. “ I 
have never,” added he, “ been in a condition to serve the 
king till the present time ; I am now not only ready to obey 
his commands, but to sacrifice my life and fortune in his 
service.” And then calling Morrice, “ This honest man,” he 
said, “ shall witness my promise.” Everything was speedily 
arranged between them. Monk was disposed to trust, at 
least as much for his country as for himself, to the gracious 
intentions of his Majesty; but in order to remove every 
obstacle to his return, he required, first, a general amnesty, 
except for those whom the parliament should think it propei* 
to exclude ; secondly, a promise to consent to ev('ry act 
judged necessary to confirm the sales of lands, and secure 
the payment of the arrears of the army; thirdly and lastly, 
liberty of conscience, as far as it should be comj)atible with 
the tranquillity of the civil government. Moreover, he en- 
treated the king at once to leave the Spanish territories, from 
whence, when he was once acknowleged as king of England, 
he would probably find it difficult to escape without some 
troublesome condition. Monk, not M’ishing yet to venture a 
letter to the king, requested Sir John to be himself tlie bearer 
of his answer, read his instructions to him several* times, and 
then burnt the paper, exacting a promise that he would not 
re-write it, but confide the secret of his mission to the king 
alone, without any intermediary. This precaution, it is said, 
had particular reference to the Chancellor Hyde, the object 
of Monk’s special antipathy, which he amply returned. 

Greenville made his passage in the same vessel with Lord 
Mordaunt, who was going to Brussels on his own account, and 
who had not the slightest susj)icionof the mission of his travel- 
ling companion. Every one at that moment sought to treat on 
bis own account, and to secure his own share of profit in the 
sequel. There was not a single interest, or shade of opinion 
which had not its agent at Bi*usscls or near Monk, and 
ordinarily in both quarters at once ; all seeking to outstrip 
and deceive each other; and entertaining mutual distrust 
without being able to divine the views of their opponents. 
Among the most important, Hollis and the other presbyterian 
leaders, on some occasions, flattered themselves that they 
were directing the course of events. Their intentions were 
sincere and patriotic, but their obstinacy had derived no light 
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from experience. After so many reverses which they had 
not been able to avoid, and after so long impotency, they 
thought they were restored by events, which had taken their 
course independently of them, to the same point which they 
had occupied before their fall ; and did not perceive that the 
power just restored to them was but one of the first steps in 
the reaction which raised them up for a moment, in order 
subsequently to proceed much farther. In possession of the 
government, which was then entirely vested in the Cmincil 
of State, these fomier leaders of the Long Parliament, con- 
sidered themselves still the masters of the country, of whose 
opinions they were ignorant, and whose army was against 
them, and they prepared to contest with the king the con- 
ditions which they desired to impose upon his restoration. 
These were rigorous ; his father had accepted them only when 
reduced to the last extremity, when the moment for obtaining • 
tlieiii had already ('lapsed. What appeared to them their 
greatest difficulty was to gain Monk, who daily grew more 
strict in his })rcsbytorian republicanism. It only remained 
for him to deceive these men, and to this task ho diligently 
applied himself. They approached him with caution, and 
were at first repulsed by his unshakcablc attachment to the 
republic. Their arguments, however, were powerful; the 
men by whom he was addressed were worthy of considera- 
tion ; he appeared to allow himself to be convinced ; then he 
suddenly hesitated, and seemed to fear to meddle ’with a diffi- 
cult iiegociation, which it would be better to l(‘ave to the 
parliament. The Presbyterians attached only the more \Tilue 
to the victory which IVlonk seemed to grant them witli regret ; 
and a messenger was hastily despatched on their part to 
iiifonn (‘liarlesll. that they had at length induced the general 
to recognize liim upon the same conditions as had been pro- 
posed to liis father in the Isle of Wiglit, but upon those con- 
ditions alone. They conjured his majesty not to i-ejoct this 
means, j)orhaps the only one, of regaining his crown. Sir 
Jolin Greenville had just arrived, and had seen the king, 
when the presbyterian envoy brought these propositions. 
Charles and his advisers, whom, notwithstanding Monk's 
repugnance, it had been found necessary to inform of the 
generals offers, experienced a moments uneasiness; but^ 
being (piickly reassured by Sir John, the king smiled at the 
tardy service which Plonk’s messenger had just taught him 
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to despise, and refused to enter into negociations with the 
Prefibj^rian leaders. 

All were anxious, at tins last moment, to regain the time 
they had lost, and were alarmed at seeing events hasten 
onwards before they had taken their position in them. The 
French ambassador, M. do Bourdeaux, eiitnuited Chirges, with 
whom he had some acquaintance, to procure him an interview 
with the general, Clarges ciiUed upon him, and the ambas- 
sador, having taken him alone into his study, commenced, 
with his Gascon vivacity, a conversation, the burden of which 
Clai'ges willingly allowed him to bear. “ The general,'’ said 
Bourdeaux, “ has some great design ; everybody can sec that 
this is the case. Without any doubt, lie wishes (ntlior to 
make himself king, or to bring the king back. Well ! in 
cither of these cases, no one can render him greater service 
than myself. An Englishman would compromise his safely, 
but I run no risk. But what I propose is not mei ely in 
reference to myself, but to the cardinal. He will be delighted 
to have the honour of his Excellency's friendship, and is ready 
to assist him in all his plans.’’ Then resuming his own dis- 
course, he added, “ I would not say which w ould be best for 
the general, w'hetlier to establish the sovereignt}^ of lus own 
family, or to bring back the king. Both would roIr'C liim to 
great honour, and the latter w ould not be less glorious be(‘auso 
it is more easy. But in every case, he may reckon upon the 
cardinal ; for you should know, the cardinal w^as the close 
ally of Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell did not seize upon the 
sovereignty without liis concurrence, and it w'lis tlic cardinal 
who directed him, step by step, m all that business.’’ And 
continuing to offer his sciwioes, he assured Clarges tliat, if it 
were the general's intention to restore the king, the best 
thing he could do w^(iuld be to advise Charles to pass over 
into France, and place the w'holc negociation in the cardinars 
hands, in which case there wuis nothing that Monk might not 
expect from the court of France. 

Clarges received these overtures coldly, and, anxious to 
relieve himself from a useless and dang(a-ous confidoiic^c, de- 
clared himself much too insignificant a person to enter into 
such great affairs, and contented himself woth assuring the 
ambassador that his brother-in-law had no such ambition for 
himself, and was even determined to submit to the decision of 
parliament. “ Your parliaments,” said Bourdeaux, “ aie such 
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tumultuary and, changeable assemblies, that no reliance can 
be placed upon them. If the general does not do what I 
advise, they may hurry him into some measure which will 
ruin both himself and his family.” Clarges withdrew, pro- 
mising the ambassador that he would sound his brother-^in-law 
in order to ascertain how far such a proposition could be 
opened to him, and would inform Bourdeaux thereof, that he 
might ti*eat in his own person, knowing, as he said, enough 
English to make himself imderstood by the general, who did 
not know a word of French. 

Monk would listen to nothing of the kind ; but, so as not 
to offend the ambassador, he consented to receive from him a 
simple visit which, on Bourdeaux's part, was confined to 
general offers of service, and ended in nothing more.* 

Charles, by the advice of Monk, had immediately left BruS'^ 
sels, and taken up his residence at Breda, from whence*. 
Greenville soon after set out again, bcaidug letters and de^ 
clarations from the king, addressed to the new parliament* 
the army, and the city; others Avere for Monk, of which one 
in particular was written with Charles's own hand ; a commis- 
sion of generalissimo of all the forces by sea and land in the 
tliree kingdoms ; and finally, a blank appointment of a secre- 
tary of state, which Monk destined for Momce. But for the 
moment, keeping only the king’s letter, and true to his habits 
of precaution, Monk w’ould not take possession of the other 
papers, which Greenville locked up, until the day arrived for 
using them, in a secret receptacle which had long been appro- 
priated to such purposes. 

The month of April was approaching, and with it the clec- 

• This is tlie account which Clarges himself gives of his and Monk’s 
relations with the French ambassador, in the Coniinuation of Baker^a 
Chronicle, of wliich he is the author. This account is completed and 
almost entirely confirmed by the documents published at the end of this 
volume, wliich contain the whole of that part of M. de Bonrdcaux’s 
correspondence with Cardinal Mazarin and M. de Brienne, which has 
reference to the progressive conduct of Monk, both in Scotland and Eng- 
land, from the death of Cromwell to the restoration of Charles 11. The 
publication of these documents relieves me from the necessity of again 
refuting the anecdote related by Locke, on tlie authority of hia friend 
Ashley Cooper, the celebrated Earl of Shaftesbury, who boasted of having 
baffled Monk in his design for assuming the sovereignty of England, with 
the aid of Cardinal Mazarin. It will there be seen with what good reason 
Hume, Hallam, and Lord Whamclift'e, have refused credence to this 
anecdote. 
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tiOHS. No doubt was felt w to the majority ^hich they would 
indicate ; and Monk, who riSused no requ«6st, having* written 
to the municipal officers of Bridgnorth to recommend to the 
choice of tho electors Thurloe» Cromwell’s secretary, they 
replied, that they had not ventured to make use of his letter, 
and added, “ We jointly conclude that the generaFs writing 
would be so far from speeding your election, that his standing 
would not have carried his own at Bridgnorth, except he 
would have declared himself absolutely for the king, and 
without any such terms as they hear are about to be offered 
to him.” The militia was organized evo^where in the same 
spirit. Tho army, discontented but sulHllied, offered no fur- 
ther resistance, although it was still held in dread. Severe 
penalties were enacted against any who should endeavour to 
excite disturbance or alarm among the soldiers or officers, and 
ten pounds reward was promised to any who should give infor- 
mation of such an attempt. The officers were induced to sign 
an address to the general, in which they promised, for them- 
selves and their smdiers, to render implicit obedience to the 
orders of his Excellency, of the Council of State, or of the 
parliament about to assemble ; and to abstain from all meet- 
ings and remonstrances. Those who refiised were cashiered, 
and replaced by royalist gentlemen or nobles. 

All seemed ready, and they waited for nothing more than 
the Arrival of the 25th of April, 1660, the day on which the 
new parliament -was to open, Avhen it was ascertained that 
Lambert had escaped from the Tower. He was missed for a 
short time in London, where he concealed himself at first ; 
but they soon learned that he had arrived in the county of 
Warwick, whore he had previously appointed some of his 
friends to meet him, and was beginning to draw around him 
the troops of the neighbourhood. The disaffection appeared 
general ; to make sure of the soldiers, an attemf)t w^as made 
to oblige them to sign the address of the officers, but they 
deserted in troops. The army in London alone remained 
entire, m at least had lost only two soldiers ; but it would not 
have safe to trust to it; and Monk was careful to be 

dissuaded from the resolution which he had announced of 
marching in person against Lambert. He sent Ingoldsby in 
pursuit of him, and remained in London, where the crisis 
required other cares of him. Resuming, in this moment of 
danger, the decision which was natural to him whenever it 
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became necessary, he sent for Sir John GreenTiUe, and said 
to him, “If Ingoldsby is beaten, and tbe ftmy revolts to 
Lambert, I shall ideclare for the Eng, publish my commission, 
and raise all the royalists to arms in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; be in readiness to receive orders.’^ It was at this 
time also that he wrote to the king to thank him^ and to 
engage himself formally in his service. His letter was forth- 
with conveyed to Breda, by Bernard Greenville, Sir John’s 
nephew. 

On Easter eve, the 2 let of April, 1660,"^ four days after 
Lambert’s escape, Ingoldsby was at Northampton, with what« 
ever faithful troops he could muster, the county militia, and a 
hundred royalist geitaemen, under the command of the Earl of 
Exeter. The next day they marched on Daventry, where they 
had learned that Lambert was, surrounded by people who hUd 
hastily gathered round him ; a disQ^rderly troop, who were stiH 
undecided as to the course they were to take. Whilst L^^ 
bert was retreating, and Ingoldsby hastening to come up' wi^ 
him, some scouts met Captain Haslerig, son of Sir Arthur, 
who, either discontented with Lambert, or tiespairing of the 
success of his undertaking, had just quitted him, but alone, and 
leaving his company with Lambert. He was tl|b:€n prisoner, 
but afterwards released upon - promising to make his company 
desert. At length they overtook Lambert, posted behilid a 
small brook, which separated the two armies. He had only 
seven ill-formed squadrons of cavaliy, and a very small body 
of infantry. Some of his men advanced, but singly, and 
without any intention of making an attack. Ingoldsby forbade 
his men to quit their ranks, and miixgling with those of Lam- 
bert in the garb of a simple horse-soldier, and without being 
recognized by any of them, he spoke to them of the danger 
to which they were exposing themselves. Twenty-five^ of 
Lambert’s cavalry, with a quartermaster at their head, passed 
over to Ingoldsby' s side, but refused to take part with him : 
they w'ere deprived for the moment of their horses and arms, 
which were afterwards returned to tliem. This sort of parley 
lasted for nearly four hours ; neither were desirous to begin 
the action. At length, Ingoldsby gave the order to chaige ; 
his infantry fired, and wounded two\>f Lambert’ s men. The 
latter advanced at a quick march, ordering his men not to fire 
until they were close upon the enemy; but when they arrived 

* According to the old style, still in use in Billed at that period. 

H 
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within pistol shot, they halted and lowered their arms. The 
company of Haslerig’s son passed over to the other side 
under the command of a quartermaster, whom, out of shame, 
he had directed to execute the promised treason in his stead ; 
another company followed his example. In that moment of 
irresolution which precedes flight, Ingoldsby rode up to Lam- 
bert and said, “You are my prisoner.’’ Lambert asked to 
treat, but was refused ; ho then solicited at least liberty to 
escape. “ Do what you like with us, but let him go,” said 
Axtell, Okey, and the other officers who still surrounded him ; 
“ What will it servo you to destroy him ?’’ lief used again, 
Lambert put liis horse to a gallop to escape ; but Ingoldsby, 
dashing off in pursuit, soon was close upon him, ]>istol in 
hand, calling on him to surrender, or he was a dead man. 
Lambert had too often failed of success, and no hope now 
sustained him ; his courage abandoned him ; lie slojiped, 
vainly demanded his liberty, then surrendered, and was 
brought back to the Tower, in less than a week after lie liad 
quitted it. 

About this time, several officers came to projiose to Monk 
to accomplish themselves what he was about to effi*ct w'itbout 
them. They engaged to make the army declare for the king, 
and thus to render their part more honourable aiuj llicir con- 
dition better. Monk no longer had need of thinn, and did 
not wish to make use of tlnmi; so he replied by his usual 
declarations of submission to the decision of the parliament. 
At length, on the 2.^th of April, the iiarliameiit inet’’^ ; the 
House of Lords also assembled, composed of those of its 
former membei*s who had sat until the trial of Chjirlcs I. 
Monk received from both houses the title of captain-general 
of the land forces, and also solemn thanks, to wliieli he 
replied by recommending tliciii to attend less to the past than to 
the future. The Istoi May \vas the day fixed for deliberating 
upon the governm* nt which it was bt*st to give to the llireo 
nations ; and, in the interval. Greenville prcscaited himself at 
the door of the Council of States, (haiianding to sp('ak with 
General jMonk. Monk, infoiiuod of this by Colonel Birch, 
one of the members of the coaiicil, went to the door, Avhci'c 
Greenville gave into liis hamls the official letter, which had 
been addressed to him by the king, to be by him communi- 
cated tn the Council of iState and the officers of the jumy. 

Monk took his seat as member for Devonshire. 
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Monk scarcely looked at Greenville, cast his eyes upon the 
seal of the letter, feigned surprise, and I'cturned to the coun- 
cil, commanding Greenville, in a severe tone, to wait, and 
ordering his guards to watch that he did not escape. The 
council, more surprised than Monk had been, had an animated 
debate about the course they should take in reference to this 
letter. Ilirch, in alarm, protested that he had infonned the 
general without suspecting anything of the kind. Greenville, 
on being introduced and questioned as to the origin of tliis 
letter, ro])lied t])at he had received it at Breda, from the king 
liis master. They were about to commit him to prison, but 
Monk answered for his safe-keeping, and it was decided that 
the letter sliould not be opened until the meeting of parlia- 
ment. 

At length, on the Ist of May, 1G60, this long-continued 
lUree, which had ceased to deceive any one, came to an end# 
Gn'onville appeared successive ly before both houses, as bearer 
of the king's letters and of the declaration of Breda, drawn 
up on the liasis which Monk had indicated in his instnictiona 
to Sir John. The king, iniinodiately acknowledged with 
eagerness in b(<th houses, was proclaimed at London on the 
vStii of ISfiiy, in the midst of shouts, bonfires, and all that 
uproar of victory which, for a moment, scarcely })ermits us to 
suspect the c'xistcnce of a vanquished and discontented party. 
But already Monlc, anxious to get rid of the burden with 
which he felt himself laden, had despatched Sir John Green- 
ville back to Breda. By his exertions, the sum ol' fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling, which had been voted to tlie king for 
the ex]K‘nses of liis journey home, and borrowed of the city, 
was furnished within two days ; ten thousand in gold, and 
lh(' rc‘st in bills of I'xchange on Amsterdam, payable at sight. 
Greenville took them \vitl» him, and Monk secretly directed 
Admiral Montague to eriiist* off the coa&t of Holland with 
his fieet. The parliamentary commissionei*s, when they set 
out on the 1 iUh of May, to convey to the king the vote of the 
two hoiis'js, were rather ofFended because the Admiral had 
only left a convoy to escort them across ; and, in order to 
pacify thc'ir ill-liumour, it was neco^snry to produce au ante- 
dated order irom the king to Montague. As cai‘ly as the 
.)th of an address from the army had been en- 

trusted to Clarges to convey it to Breda, froju whence 
ho returned with the title of Sir Thomas CJai’ges, the first 
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of the numerous promotions which were to accompany the 
restoration. 

Every one now hurried towards the new fountain of for- 
tune. The roads were thronged by Cavaliers, hastening to 
demand the reward of their constant services ; by royalists of 
a later date, who were anxious to make the king forget their 
recent adhesion to his cause ; and by men of all sorts, who 
had a fortune either to make or to preserve. Every imagina- 
tion was in movement, every hope was entertained, and every 
means attempted. Ten thousand pounds sterling were offered 
to Monk, in exchange for the appointment of a Secretary of 
State, reserved for Morrice. Lenthall, the speaker of the 
Long Parliament, who had made his power subservient to his 
fortune, sent the king a present of three thousand pounds 
sterling, with a request that he would continue him in the 
office of Master of the Rolls ; but he soon after learned that 
he had been already deprived of it, and that the place was 
promised to another. In this active competition, everything 
became a marketable commodity ; and cupidity, party spirit, 
and popular improvidence, vied with each other in setting 
aside all regard for public interests, so as to give free course 
to the torrent of new pretensions which was on the point of 
inundating all beside. In vain did the men who had begun 
the revolution and had just contributed towards terminating 
it, although rather more quickly than they wished, endeavour 
to obtain some of its fruits ; in vain, while representing the 
return of the king as the restoration of the law\s and liberties 
of the land, did they attempt to call attention to the secu- 
rities of ■which these stood in need ; their efforts daily became 
more timid, and their own passions plunged them into the 
current which they wished to stem. Hollis, Maynard, 
Anneslcy, and all the leaders of the Presbyterian party had, 
like the Cavaliers, personal injuries to avenge ; and of all the 
feelings which then animated them, the most violent was 
their hatred for the republicans and Independents, those last 
enemies, whose outrages they had so recently experienced. 
Uy their carefulness to renounce all connexion with them, 
they deprived themselves of tlie remnant of strength which 
might have been afforded them by a conquered but obstinate 
party, and retained only pow-^er enough to crush it. The 
Presbyterians, in the early days of the restoration, distin- 
guished themselves only by their bitterness in pursuing the 
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regicides, and by the futility of their efforts to rally a party 
in opposition to the reaction of the Cavaliers. Some few* 
during the time which elapsed before the return of the kin^, 
attempted to induce Monk to use, for the liberty of his 
country, the power which still remained entire in his hands. 
But it was difficult to offer him advantages superior to those 
which he had reason to expect from complete submission, and 
which he had determined to deseiwe. He resolutely declined 
their proposal, and in the House of Commons opposed every 
attempt of the kind. At the time of the debate on the in- 
structions to the commissioners whom the parliam^t was to 
send to the king, he had strongly advised them to merit his 
majesty’s fivour by trusting to his generosity. The commis- 
sioners were despatched with no other mission than to invite 
Charles to resume his royal functions ; and the oppositiqp, 
thus informed of its powerlcssness, had con^Cptod to avoid 
the danger of a useless defence. But, when mita general 
they passed to personal questions, when they began to deli- 
berate upon the list of thos(:j who were to be excepted from 
the amnesty, Monk, as little iiiiluenced by party hatred as by 
patriotic anxiety, strove to moderate the fury of vengeance 
or of meanness, and succeeded in reducing the exceptions to 
seven instead of the larger number which liis opponents 
endeavoured to make it. He had, it it said, pledged himself 
to obtain an absolute pardon; and when Lord Say spoke to 
him of the necessity for an act of amnesty, from which some 
of the king’s judges alone should be excepted, “ Not a man!’* 
Monk exclaimed in an angry tone ; ‘‘ for if I should puffer 
such a thing, I should be the arraiitest rogue that ever lived.’* 
Let me be damned body and soul,” likewise said Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper to Colonel Hutchinson, “ if ever I see a hair of 
any man's head touched, or a penny of any man’s estate, upon 
this quarrel.” But supposing that such dechirations were 
sincere, Monk and Ashley Cooper soon found themselves in 
presence of a reaction too powerful to be resisted by their 
cautious and egotistical wisdom.’^ 

* Monk had been reproached for his ^acquiescence in the vengeance 
taken at the restoration, and especially for his participation in the con- 
demnation of the regicides who were excepted from the amnesty. My 
excellent friend, Mr. Hallam, with his ordinary impartiality and bigh- 
mindedness, has reduced this accusation to its true worth. Monk,*' he 
says, ** certainly did not salis^^^ the king, even in his first promises <»f 
support, when he advised an absolute indemnity, and the preservation of 
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Monk had not yet reached his last sacrifice. On the 23rd 
of May he received the king on the beach at Dover ; and, not- 
withstanding the grateful reception given him by Charles, who 
embraced him, and called him his father, such was the humility 
of his deportment at this first meeting, that, according to the 
panegjTic of one of his biographers, he seemed rather to be 
imploring his pardon than reeciving thanks. However, in 
spite of these external forms, Monk was conscious of the autho- 
rity vested in him by his position, and while relinquishing 
the power into hands so unused to its maiiagoment, he thought 
it right to give some advdee, or at least, some information. 
Accordingly, when on the same day the king had arrived at 
Canterbury, and was delivered fmm the selfish crowds to 
whose demands rather tlian congratulations he liad to listen, 
Monk entered, and, without imagining that lie ought to excuse 
himself to his majesty for so great presumjjtion, told him that 
he thought he could not do him a better service than by pointing 
out to him the men who were best adapted to si'rvo the country. 
He thereupon presented him witli a list which Cbai*h>s, in 
surprise and alarm, put into his pocket, without venturing to 
discuss a piece of advice wliich he was disposed to consider in 
the light of an order. Terrified by the torrent (d’ royalist 
pretensions which had just burst upon him witliout either 
inod(‘sty or restraint, he thought himself besioaod at the same 
time by the exactions of tin; revolution i»ts, and a prey to all the 
embarrassments of royalty . Hyde, afterwards Loi cl Clarendon, 
arrived: and (’Iwles read the list witli him. The cliancellor 
was in even greater consternation than his master ; for there 

actual interests in the lands of the crown and rliureli. In the first 
debates on the bill of indemnity, when the cast* of the regieidi'^ came into 
discussion, he pressed for ihe srattlle.'Jt number of exceptions from j)ard()n.’' 
(Hallam, Constitutional History of England, ed. 1827, voi. ii. p. ICl.) 
Lord Whhrncliffe, in Ins translation of this work, lulojits and confirms 
Mr. Hallam’s opinion by nian> irrefragable proofs. Among others, he 
quotes Ludlow, who, in spite of his hatred of Monk, specially says, in 
reference to tht; debate which arose in the parliament on the question of 
the regicides, ** Some proposed that all might be excepted, others would 
be contented with twenty, and many with thirteen ; but Monk, who had 
betrayed them ell, expressing his desires to he for moderation, they were 
reduced b* nine*, which that boute-feii Prynne, contrary to the orders of 
the House, undertook to name. Yet 1 was so far obliged to him, that 
my name was not upon his list. Monk at last prevailed with the 
House to bring the number to seven.'' (Ludlow's Memoirs, ed. 1751, 
». 346.) 
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was not a man upon this list who had served the king, except 
the Marquis of Hertford and the Earl of Southampton, both 
known to have no need of recommendation to his hivour. 
Ecsidc them were placed the rresb}i;erian leaders, and almost 
all the notable men of that national party which had l>een 
formed, during the early years of the revolution, by a hatred 
of despotism and the necessity of resisting it. Monk had 
added to tliesc a few of those men whom the course of events 
had raised from an inferior station to the management of 
public iiffuirs. These men had governed the country; they 
had shared in its fortunes ; they knew it, and were known by 
it. It was to these, in his opinion, that a new king should 
address himself, as he was surrounded by advisers as foreign 
as himself to the interests which had for twenty years agitated 
the nation. Monk did not anlici[)ato the ridiculous difficulties 
which \\ ould eiit('r into public affairs in tlie train of a king «tnd 
court v/iiich had long been absent from the country, any more 
than the king and liis minister, Hyde, could comprehend a 
man so careless of what was due to royalty, and of the ancient 
usages of the monarchy. But thty still feared tlie old general; 
and the gi-oatcr w'as his power, the more did it appear dangerous 
cither to submit to it or to rej(‘ct it. After some deliberation, 
it was resolved that the chancellor should seek out MoT'rice, 
Monk's principal confidant, with whom he was not yet ac- 
quaint cnl, and represent to him the gnjat discredit which such 
strange selections would do to the king s judgment or dignity, if 
it were imagined that he had .allowed them to bo imposed upon 
him hy the general. MoitIcc, surprised in his turn at the 
effect produc('d by this list, wdiich had been written by his 
hand, and probably at his suggestion, protested the innocence 
of the general's intentions, and sjjocdily returned, on his part, 
to beg the king to attach no importance to these recom- 
mendations, thl^ majority of which were destined merely to 
fulfil Monk’s word towards persons to whom he had not been 
able to avoid promising his services ; and to protest that from 
that day forth his chief desire, in all the propositions which 
he might venture to make, would be, that they should in no 
wise interfere with has majesty's freedom of choice. Charles 
and his minister began to perceive that they had not much to 
fear from a tutelage which had at first alarmed them. Mcan- 
w'hile a little more knowledge of the country soon taught 
them to pay less attention to their aversions ; and Moil's 
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recommendation obtained all the weight that could be granted 
it by aristocratic pride and the dignity of royal rancour. As 
for himself, he received on the following day the order of the 
gai'ter, and was admitted to the council ; soon after, he was 
invested wdth the rank of lieutenant-general of the armies of 
the three kingdoms ; and from among the offices under the 
crown offered to his choice he took that of Master of the 
Horse. Lastly, he was created Duke of Albemarle,” Earl of 
Torrington, Baron Monk of Pothcridge, Beauchamp, and 
Tecs ; and to the pensions annexed by his letters patent* to 
these high dignities, there w^as added a perpetual annuity of 
seven thousand pounds sterling, in lands taken from the 
domains of the crown; while, in order to retain him more 
continually near the king, he was appointed a gentleman of 
the bedchamber. 

Charles had strongly felt the necessity of attaching to 
himself the only man capable of restraining the army, which 
was still on foot, and more discontented than ever. Amid the 
din of acclamations, the review of the troops at Blackhoath 
had not presented a very encouraging aspect. Those veteran 
soldiers, and those officers of the old army, whose frozen 
demeanour announced only obedience, presented to the king^s 
eyes an immoveable but iiTCconcileable body, which could 
awake from its coldness only to turn against him. In reality 
this apparent calmne.ss concealed a deep-seated anger, which 
daily became more violent. An array which had ever been 
victorious, and but lately had ruled tlic country, did not yield 
without murmuring to that vanquished party which suddenly 
reappeared on all sides to occupy the first ranks. The 
soldiers thought they were humiliated, and felt they were 
disdained. The aristocratic pride of that swann of royalists, 
who had been transfoimed by the restoi ation into courtiers, 
tlirust back into obscurity those men who had lately obtained 
or hoped for some renown. The free and noisy manners of 
the Cavaliers was an insult to the rather awkward stiffness of 

* In these letters patent, which were drawn up in Latin, after a 
pompous enumeration of all the services rendered by Monk to England 
and to thr king, we read this characteristic phrase : “ Huec omnia, 
prudentia ac felicitate summa^ victor sine sanguine, perfecit.'^ It was 
Monk's dominant thought to accomplish the restoration of the monarchy 
without bloodshed ; and this phrase in his letters-patent proves that this 
was ako his principal title to glory in the eyes of his contemporaries. 
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the old officers, who felt embarrassed by their situation, and 
restrained by theii- habits ; and the disorders gloried in by 
these licentious youths were the scandal of a party who were 
sedate even in their follies. On the day of the king’s arrival, 
some one, seeing a brilliant troop of volunteers pass by, who, 
decorated with feathers and scarfs, were going to meet him, 
said to Monk, “You had none of these at Coldstream; but 
grasshoppers and butterflies never come abroad in frosty 
weather.” The soldiers held in contempt the new officers 
whom Monk during the last few days had placed at the head 
of several regiments. Their meetings became frequent, and 
their language violent ; but Monk overawed them, and no 
leader was in a position to raise against him even an incon- 
siderable force. The malcontents several times foimed plans 
for assassinating him, or at least were suspected of doing so. 
Nothing but plots was talked of. Spies were dispersed in fell 
quarters, and paid at once by both parties, whom they betrayed 
alike. 

Charles, alarmed at this temper of the troops, and weaiy of 
the circumspection he was compelled to use by a power not 
yet entirely within his hands, longed for the time when he 
cou\d disband the army; and Monk, ready for everything, 
carefully avoided any suspicion of the least repugnance to a 
measure which would put an end to his impcu’tance. At 
length the disbanding was voted, and accomplished 'without 
difficulty. Before it was quite coinj^leted, there broke out in 
London the insurrection of Venner, a fifth- monarchy-man, 
■who, at the head of some fifty enthusiasts, rushed at midnight 
into the street, crying as a watchword, “God and Gideon,” 
and calling to the citizens, in the full persuasion that all would 
follow him, and re-establish the reign of the Lord. The bold- 
ness of these men and their heroic rcsi.staiice struck the court 
with alarm, and appeared to the general’s friends a good reason 
why he should at least demand the maintenance of Ins regiment 
of guards, which had shown great zeal on the occasion- He 
refused to concur in a demand which he said would be wrongly 
interpreted ; and all they could obtain from him was, that he 
w ould not oppose their solicitation^, which, in fact, saved the 
regiment. Monk declared to the parliament that he had 
abeady given his orders that, until the disbanding w'as entirely 
accomplished, no soldier should be enlisted into an^ corps, 
and no officers commissioned, to replace those who might die 
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or be discharged. He obtained, for all those who were dis- 
banded, the right of entering into such commercial corporations 
as they might choose. But though he tlius insured to them 
some means of subsistence, which they nearly all adopted 
with remarkable resignation and fortitude, he could not appease 
the bitter feelings of their hearts against a geiiai'-al who had so 
ostentatiously renounced them. 

After the disbanding of the army, Monk retained no in- 
fluence beyond that which he derived from his aptitude to 
business, and from a devotedness, the humble reserve of which 
rendered his counsels as convenient as they might sometimes 
be useful. During the earlier years, his laiowledge of men 
and things contributed, in as great a degree* as his powder, to 
insure lain a considerable share in the gi»vernmeut ; and the 
Secretary of State, Nicolas, a man of business, wdio liad been 
attached to his royal masters for thirty years, said, “ That if 
the gciK'ral had not been an instrument in tin* king’s restora- 
tion, yet he dcser\'ed all the bounties his inajc'sty had bestowed 
upon him, for his services after the king s return. ’’ Ho de- 
clined no proof of devotedness. Being appointed one of the 
commissioners charged to try the regicides, he did notlung 
cither to aggravate or to moderate the SC'S orily of the ])rose- 
cutions ; and co-oporafod shortly after in the c{)iidemnatiou of 
the Marquis of Argyll, with a (lisgraceful abandonment of his 
own honour. He felt no partiality for the marquis, whose 
skill in intrigue had been constantly employed for tlie purj)osc 
of disturbing the tranquillity of his administration in Scotland ; 
and he had injured him more than once with Crouiwell. But 
between these two cautious m^ii the mutual wish to do each 
other mischief was rarel}’ displayed; and the letters of the 
marquis to Monk in particular were full of protestations of 
attachment to the govi.rnment of the Protector. When, after 
the restoration in 1 (iO I , Argyll >vas arrested in London, and 
taken buck to Scotland, to be there tried on a charge of bigb 
treason, he >vas accused of participation in tht* death of 
Charles I., and of a fonnal and active adhesion to Crom well’s 
government. The proofs did not ajipeiu* sufficient, and the 
party w’ho were anxious to destroy Argyll feared they w^ould 
lose their victim. The Earls of Gleiioairn and llothes re- 
paired to London wdth all speed, to excite Monk and Clarendon 
in the ai^iir, and deprive the marquis of the support given 
liim by the Earl of Lauderdale. The Scottish parliament was 
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in fiC5Ssion for the trial, and on the point of proceeding to dis- 
cuss the evidence, when a loud knock at the door announced 
some important messenger. It was a courier from London, 
bearing a packet for the parliament. By the haste of the 
messenger, ’who moreover happened to belong to the Campbell 
clan, it was thought that he brought either a pardon or a 
reprieve ; but wiicn the packet was opened, it was found to 
contain Argyll's letters to Monk — an evidence of the in- 
sufficiency of human prudence. Monk, on being intreated to 
give them up, had desired to -wait until they should appear 
absolutely neccssaiy; and “ having beeninfornu'd,” as he said, 
“ of the want of ])roo£s,” he had liastcncd to forward them to 
the jjarliarneut. They dispelled all hesitation. Argyll was 
condemned on the next day, and Monk received, doubtless 
with his habitual humility, the congratulations and tiumks of 
the court. 

Henceforward the court was too sure of Monk to think it 
necessary to treat him with deference. His advice, though 
generally good, was seldom f ‘llow’od; he 'withdrc'w it without 
ill- temper or persistence, and, though never eiigor to offer, 
never rc'fuscd to give it. Careful not to encroach u]) 0 u the 
jm*isdicti()ii of others, he took no pains to defend his own 
against the inroads of any man who was powerful or in 
favour. His behaviour was tliat of a courtier who has his 
fortune to make wath everybody; and everybody knew that 
money could atone for many wrongs, with the Duke of 
Albemarle. He M'as even accused of allowing himself to 
be too easily blinded with rc'gard to the pi'ofiLs derived by 
his wife from tlu' nomination to ap])ointments in the royal 
stables, of wbicli lie bad the disposal. The manners and 
habits of the duchess, more vulgar and less simple than those 
of her liiLsband, were the laughing-stock of a wdtty and 
jocular court, and cast a shade of ridicule over the life of the 
old general, which a ]3ersou held in far greater respect would 
have* found considerable difficulty in resisting. 

Though he was always constant in his attendance at the 

* Lord Wharnflifie, who had quoted .-And discussed the various testi- 
monies upon which ih haiscd this account of Monk’s condu<'t in Argyll's 
trial, has iiUeiupted, though with some timidity, to lessen their value, and 
to exculpate, or at lea.-t cxcu.se. Monk, fiiit his reasoniajjto uo not appear 
to me comdusive ; and the iinworthiuess of Monk's procedure^in this case 
remains, in my opinion, undeniable. 
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Privy Council and the House of Lords, Monk was imper- 
ceptibly disappearing from public life, when at the end of 
1661, he fell dangerously ill. Such had been the strength of 
his constitution that, in his younger days, he had been seen, 
during a campaign, to recover from the small-pox, almost 
without being absent for a single day from his place at the 
head of his company. But for some time past he had 
appeared to become prematurely feeble, and this first attack 
of a disease under which he was destined to sink, a few years 
after, left him subject to painful infirmities. Attacked by 
asthma, and disposed to lethargy and drowsiness, he seemed 
to have abandoned the activity which was, perhaps, necessary 
to him, when an unforeseen occurrence revived the energy 
which still lay hid in his heavy and failing body. In 1664, 
England declared war against Holland, and the Duke of 
York, Lord High Admiral, when he left to take command of 
the fleet, had placed the administration of the Admiralty in 
Monk's hands. He devoted himself to his new employment 
with aU his natural taste for business ; but, almost contem- 
poraneously with the war, another scourge had begun its 
ravages in London — the plague, which, taken little notice of 
at its outset, and suspended by the cold of winter, broke out 
in the spring of 1665 with so much violence, that an inex- 
pressible terror seized upon all the inhabitants. The rich 
fled; the poor died, to the number of from six to ten thou- 
sand a-w’cek. The royal fan lily left London ; the parliament 
was summoned to Oxford; the courts of justice w'ere also 
transferred thither; and the greater number of men in 
authority abandoned all to escape from contagion. Monk 
remained, and having been invested by the king with the 
government of the town, he provided for all wjints, and 
braved all dangers, receiving at any hour and without diffi- 
culty all who had business wdth him ; and seconded by the 
courageous charity of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Earl of Craven, who, like himself, had devoted themselves to 
the service of the desolated populace, he established order 
amidst this terrible confusion, saved deserted property from 
pillage, rescued from famine those unfortunates whose desti- 
tution prevented them from going to die of hunger elsewhere, 
and was, in fine, the preserver of London. He thus regained 
that popularity which he well knew how to deserve w^henever, 
liberated from all temptation to be complaisant to power, be 
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found himself, influenced only by his reason and his love of 
order, in presence of the ri^jhts and wants of men. 

In the midst of this activity, new exigencies claimed his 
assistance. The war with Holland still continued, but the 
Duke of York was no longer in command of the British 
forces. After a brilliant alMr and a doubtful adventure, he 
had been withdrawn from command of the fleet, under the 
pretext of fraternal apprehension of the dangers to which 
the presumptive heir to the crown was exposed. The Earl 
of Sandwich, who had succeeded him, had just been disgraced 
for an irregularity greatly aggravated by the profit which he 
had derived from it. Admiral Lawson was dead. There 
remained none but Monk, to whom the honour of the English 
navy could be confided. The king resolved to divide the 
command between him and Prince Rupert. Some doubt was 
felt whether Monk would consent to this association; and 
Clarendon, who was directed to communicate to him the 
king's intentions, mentioned them at first with some timidity. 
Monk, in fact, appeared disturbed and uncertain; he even 
observed that, if the plague contiuued, he would, perhaps, 
be more useful in London than anywhere else. Clarendon 
insisted; Monk withdrew every objection; and they went 
together to the king. Monk still retained his thoughtful and 
embarrassed air, and suddenly said to the chancellor that 
“ he would tell him now what the true cause was that had 
made that pause in him uiioii the first discourse of the 
business, and that it would be necessary for him, after all 
things should be adjusted with the king, and duke, and Prince 
Rupert, that what concerned him should still remain a secret, 
and I’riiicc Rupert be understood to command alone ; for if 
his wife should come to know it before he had by degrees 
prepared her for it, she would break out into such ptissions as 
would be very uneasy to him ; but he would in a short time 
dispose her well enough: and in the mean time nothing 
should be omitted on his part that was necessary for the 
advancement of the service.’^ 

Ilis wish was complied with, and his appointment remained 
for some days a secret ; but as soon as it became known, as 
soon as he was seen, with his quiet and indefatigable activity, 
surveying the preparations for the cruise, providing rigging, 
provisions, and ammunition, the sailors came in crowds to 
offer their services ; “ for they were sure,’* they said, “ that 
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lionest George woiild see them well fed and justly paid/' 
The fleet put to sea at the end of April, 1665, and, one 
month afterwards, during three consecutive days. Monk, first 
aloile, and afterwards in conjunction with Prince Rupert, 
engaged the Dutch, under the command of Ruyter, in the 
most furious actions ever^ sustained by either nation. The 
issue remained doubtful, although, on the whole, more 
unfavourable to the English than to their adversaries ; but 
Monk’s bravery was displayed in so' brilliant a manner as to 
strik(3 with admimtion, and even with some fear, the nearest 
spectators. On the first appearance of the Dutch fleet, 
Monk had orily a portion of his own w’ith him, and sonic ot 
his officers seemed not altogether devoid of doubt with 
I'cgard to the consequences of an abrupt engagement: “At 
least,” said he, “ I am sure of one thing, that I will not be 
taken;” and, says the young Duke of Buckingham, who 
served on board his ship, when we spied him charging a 
very little pistol and putting it in his pocket, wo could 
imagine no reason for it except his having tiiken a resolution 
of going down into the powder-room to blow up the ship in 
case at any time it should be in danger of being taken; and 
therefore w’e, in a laughing way, most ineritonously resolved 
to tlmow him ovcrboai'd in case wo should evor catch him 
going down to the powder-i'oora.” 

.After four months’ cruise, however, it became necessary 
to put back to the coast of England, to refit the disabled 
fleet, and Monk w’as at anchor in 8t. Helen’s Bay, near 
Spithead, Avlicn he received the news of the terrible fire 
which, on the 2iid of September, 1G60, reduced nearly the 
whole of the city of Loiuhin to ashes. 'The king, llie court, 
the magistrates, and the people, wore nil panic-stricki*n find 
stupified; the most absurd suspicions and , 'strangest rumours 
were circulated and believed with reference to tlic causes of 
thi^ disaster, and in the midst of the extravagant ravings of 
the popular imagination and di.sj)le.‘isure, wliich ascribed all 
their misfortunes to the cai*cle.ssucss or incapacity of the 
government, the exclamation was heard, “ All! if old George 
had Seen here, the city would not have been burnt.” The 
king hastened to recall him to employ him in rc'pairing the 
efi'ects of the catastrophe ; and in the following year when 
the Dutch, who liad learned to despise, if not the English 
people, at least their masters, made a descent upon Chatham, 
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burnt umeteen vessels, and threatened . itiself, it was 

Monk again who set out immediately, at Ihe head of a Ikw 
companies, to repel this audacious aggre^ion. The Butcli 
re-embailred, but not, however, so soon but that the Dukf of 
Albemarle, who had advanced to their out-posts, heard their 
balls whistle past his ejos^ One of his officers besought him 
to retreat a little. “ Sir,'’ said Mcfflc, “ if I had been afiraid 
of bullets, I should have quitted this trade of a soldier hmg 
ago.” 

He had, however, made his last campaign, On his retnm 
from this expedition, his infirmities, and especially his asthma 
and threateiiinga of di’opsy, redoubled in violence; he felt 
himself incapable of exertion, and retired to his property of 
New Hall, in Essex, rather to die in the peaceful repose of ,, 
the CO unity than with the hojte of obtaining any alleviatioii 
of his sufieiiiigs. He paid little attention to his physicia»|^ 
refused to use their remedies, and having f(»r some yeara 
melanchol}’' A^’ithout mentioning it or explaining its causes to 
any one, lie merely replied to Gumble, who was still , his 
c}ia])lain, and who exhorted liim to take care of his health* 
“ Why shouhl I desire to live.^” However, while at New 
Hall, one of his neighbours, formerly ad officer in his army, 
recommoiule<l him to take some pills, wliich, it was said, 
were a sovereign cure for dropsy, and which were sold at 
Bristol by a man named Salmon, who also liad served under 
his orders in Scotland as a private soldier. Tliis advice and 
remedy from old comrades inspired the old general with moro 
coiifidonce than the knowledge of the doctors. Ho sent for 
some of Salmon’s pills, and for some time found thorti so 
henclicial, that he returned to Loudon towards the end of the 
summer. But not long after his arrival, during the latter 
j)art of December, 1C 69, the dropsy made alarming progress, 
and Mfuik, too intrepid to lose on this occasion liis habit of 
seeing tilings as they wore, announced himself that he had 
only a short time to live. One last piece of business he had 
much at heart: the niarriago of his son Christopher Avith 
Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, grand -daughter of the Duke of 
Newcastle. He hastened its completion with the same 
actiAuty, and the same minute solicitude, that lie would haA^e 
devoted to it in perfect health, and on the SOlli of December 
the marriage avus actually celebrated in his room, Avliich he 
was no longer able to leave. Nothing thenceforward could 
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rouse him from his indifference to others as well as to him- 
self; his friends tried to induce him to recommend his family 
to the favour of the king, who came to see him almost daily. 
“ H is useless,” he said ; “ I do not doubt the kindness of the 
king for me and mine.” He listened apathetically to the 
discourses of Gumble, who took pains to prepare him for 
his approaching end, and spoke of his death with great com- 
posure to his friends, whom he still continued to receive. 
At length, on the 3rd of January, 1670, about nine o’clock 
in the morning, while he was sitting silently in his chair, he 
sighed, turned his head aside, and expired. He was a man 
capable of great things, although he possessed no greatness 
of soul; bom at once to command and to serve; sensible, 
patient, and bold; attached to his own interest, but devoted 
also, on every great occasion, to his duty as a soldier and an 
Euglishman ; and w'ho, devoid of political ambition and with 
no pretensions to govern his country, was able to recognize 
and restore to it that government with which it could not 
dispense. 

He Avas buried at Westminster, among the tombs of the 
kings, in Henry the SeA'cnth’s Compel. . ’liarlcs II. in person 
accompanied his funeral procession. No monument Avas 
erected to his memory the effigy used at liis funeral is, how- 
ever, still in existence, cloth(‘d in his armf)ur, and j)reservod 
in a wooden case. His son Christopher, after having AA’asted, 
in a life of scandalous profligacy, the immense fortune left 
him by hi.s father, and lost the credit w'hich he owed to his 
name, died childless, in 1688, at Jamaica, of Avhich island he 
was governor. 

* Besides his great possessions in landed and personal property. 
Monk, it is said, left his son 400,000/. sterling in money. 
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APPENDIX. 


(1.) — Richakd Cromwell to Monk. 

(With this superscription : For His Excellency the Lord 
General Monk , ) 

My Lord, April 18, 1660* 

Althottgit 1 cannot suppose you altogether unacquainted 
with my present condition, nor insensible to what Day 
friends have ronresented to you concerning it ; but behag 
urged by my present (‘xigcrcics, and necessitated for soina 
time of late to retire intu hiding-places to avoid arresi9<'' 
lo) Icbt^ eontr'icted upon the imblie nccount, I have beqii 
en' ouri*£i:ed from the persuasion I have had of your adectaou 
to aic, jud the opportunities you now have to show me kind- 
no K ;icld this eque i to ^he former solicitations of my 
fricndM, that, w^hen tin parlr inent shall met, you would 
make ^iso youi interest on T>iy behalf, that I be not left 
liable to debts wh^ch. I a. conliumt* neither God nor con- 
science can evci rrckon nnne. I cannot but promise myself 
that, when it shall be seasonaOle, 1 shall not want a faithful 
friend in you to take r'ffeetuaJ care of my concernments; 
having this persuasion of you, that as 1 cannot hut think 
myself unworthy of great iliiugs, so you will not think me 
worthy of utter ruin. 

My Lord, 1 am your aft’ectionate friend to serve you, 

K. Cromwell. 


(2.) — M. DE Bourdeavx to Cardinal Mazartn. 

My Lord, London, May 5, 1659. 

If my last letters have not been detained in England, 
they will have prepared your Eminence to receive without 
surprise some news of what has happened here since the 
first of this month. It is true that the evil did not appear 
so pressing, and that it was still hoped, on that very day, to 
find some way of accommodation; but the leaders of the 
army, finding that they were being amused by ncgociations, 
whilst the friends of the Protector* were pressing the parlia- 
^ Richard Cromwell. 


X 
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ment to take resolutions tending to his establishment and 
their ruin, judged it fitting to provide for their own safety, 
and to do by force what they could not obtain by fair means. 
With this intent, on Thursday, at midnight, tlioy placed the 
troops under arms in the neighbourhood of Whitehall ; and the 
principal men among them having met together in St, James's, 
without admitting to their council those who were known to 
be well intentioned to the court, they sent Major-General 
Desborough, with a dozen officers, to demand of the Protector 
that he should himself dissolve the parliament on the next 
day. These deputies found him with a few^ officers who 'wore 
bis friends, and already informed of the resolution taken by 
the council of war, b^t also dopiivcd of the confidence wiiich 
be had had in some regiments, all the subordinate officers of 
which had abandoned their colonels to join other coips ; to 
that degree oven, that a squadron of cavalry rcftised to follow 
their captain, who was loading them to Whitehall. Although 
the Protector was aware of this general alienation, and that 
his friends had scarcely been able to fiud two hundred men, 
in all the troops, willing to follow tlumi, ho did not ceas(‘ to 
display boldness, and to dcclai’c that he w'ould suffer all kinds 
of violence rather than grant the request which had been made 
to him. This refusal obliged tlie said General Dcsborough 
to come to threats, and to let him know that he wais not in a 
position to defer, even for an hour, ihe resolution which the 
army had taken; leaving him, nevorthelesH, the liberty, if he 
w^ould not go in person to dissolve tlie parliament, to grant a 
commission, for that purpose, to some mombc'r of bis council. 
His IJighiK’Ss, seeing the neccKcity inevitable, and tliOhC who 
were with him having agreed that they must submit to force, 
n.itcr having given some signs of liis displeasure and repug- 
nance, promised tha+ which be could not refuse. The said 
General Deshorough and the other deputies retired upon this 
promise, and went to await its i>erformunco in a neighbouring 
bouse, wduu’e the Secretary of State bi’ought to them, between 
two and three o’clock in the morning, the orders addressed 
to the Keeper of the Seal. In the meanwhile, some com- 
panies of cavalry and infantry entered into the courtyard of 
Whitelmll, and there conducted themselves with considerable 
license, especially in the cellars, and there were also many 
coinings and goings ; and they say that it was agreed not 
entirely to destroy the Protector, but to let him govern with 
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the council which will be given to him, without however allow- 
ing him to meddle with tibc army, which remains in London 
and near Whitehall, opposite to which there was a body of 
guards, who arrested some officers and soldiers, considered 
to be partisans of the court, who wished to enter. This great 
movement did not prevent the members of parliament from 
repairing to W estminster at the accustomed hour ; so, when 
they were seated, the chief Keeper of the Seals, the president 
of the new House, declared the intention of His Highness 
and it was resolved to call in the Commons, to read to them 
the letters of the great seal announcing the dissolution of the 
parliament. But this message being sent to them by the 
usher of the black rod, as it had been previously determined not 
to receive any message from that cliamber, except from one 
of its members, and that moreover the invitation was not very 
agreeable, after a debate of two hours, it was resolved to 
take no notice of it ; and to prevent the ord^ of dissolution 
being notified to them in some other way, they adjourned 
the assembly to this day, and separated immediately. In this 
deliberation the violence of the officers of the army was 
greatly rej^rchciided ; some proposed to declare them all 
traitors, and others to request the concurrence of the town of 
Lohcloii, and to assemble there. The Presbyterians, among 
othf'is, appeared veiy animated, and General Fairfax was 
malignatiL. Some republicans also afiected discontent. Never- 
tlieless, no conclusion was arrh’ed at ; many of the deputies 
wishing, and having underhand fomented, the dissolution of 
the pai’liament, because they saw it was too blindly attached 
to the interest of the Protector. 

41 . 

Some also apprehend that the troops in Scotland and Ire- 
land disapprove of the conduct of those in England, and that 
my Lord Hen^y*-' and General Monli. are fomenting division 
among them. 

(3.*) — M. DE Bourdea^ux to Cardinal MAZAraN. 

My Lord, London. May 8, ]().59. 

■Si- ii’ You may still )vait for tlie news of the next 

post, before you judge of the government which Ls to be set 
up ill England, and of the fate of the Protector, to whom 

* Henry Cromwell, Richard’s younger brother, who commanded in 
Irehind. 

I 2 
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these divisions leave some hope : if the army of Ireland or of 
Scotland were to declare in his favour, it would be better 
founded. The officers here are persuaded that neither the 
one nor the other, and especially the latter, will take up his 
quarrel; and, nevertheless, the courtiers expect much from 
General MonL * * ^ * 

(4.) — M. BE Boubdeattx to CaebinaIi Mazaein. 

My Loeb, London, May 12, 1659. 

* The sentiments of the troops in Scotland 

and Ireland will decide the question. It is still spoken about 
with uncertainty, and no one can yet have received any news, 
although these last few days a report has been current that 
my Lord Henry was in the same condition as the Protector, 
that is, under a species of arrest. The royalists are, mean- 
while, full of great hopes, and it is true that a little assistance 
would be sufficient to secure their success. Some of them 
flatter themselves that the Protector and liis party are not 
far removed from joining them. * * *- 

(5.) — M. BE Bottedeaijx to Caebxnal Mazaein. 

My Loed, London, August 25, 1659. 

^ The tranquillity of Scotland is complete, 

and General Monk has been ordered to send two regiments 
into England. * 

(6.) — M. BE Bouedeaxjx to Caebinae Mazaein. 

My Lorb, London, September 29, 1659. 

* General Monk, esteemed one of the best 
officers in the army, has lately requested permission to retire, 
under the pretext of business and ill-health, but, in all pro- 
bability, because he is not well satisfied. His friends have 
prevented his letter from being read in the parliament, and 
wdsh to retain him in the service. * 

(7.) — M. BE Boxjebeaux to Caebinal Mazaein. 

My Lord, London, October 13, 1659. 

# # The officers will no longer be dependent 

upon t^'ie -)arliament, but upon a Council of War : this was the 
subject of their quarrel with the last Protector, and the cause 
of his ruin. No doubt is felt but that the troops in Scotland 
and Ireland enter into the feelings of those in England ; and 
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General Monk has yielded to the request of Lieutenant- 
General Fleetwood, that he should remain in the service. * * 

(8.) M. DE Boubdeaux to Cabdinal Mazabin. » 

My Lord, London, October 20, 1659. 

* * The republicans have striven all these days 

to gain over some officers to their side, to make them sign a 
declaration contrary to that of the Council of War, composed 
of 230 officers of all ranks; and some, among others the 
colonels recently restored, have shown themselves sufficiently 
disposed to disavow the proceedings of the majority. They 
even reckon upon the army in Scotland, because two days 
ago General Monk wrote to the parliament that he had pre- 
vented the requisition of the Northern brigade from being 
subscribed by the troops under his command ; and it is ^id 
that both parties have dispatched messengers into Scotland 
to gain over this leader, and to get the officers cither to 
approve or disavow' the last propositions. ^ * * 


(9.) — M. DE Boubdeaux to Cardinal Mazabin. 

My Lord, London, October 30, 1659. 

. There is as yet no Government established in England, 
notwithstanding the attempts which have been made for this 
long wdiile by the loaders of the army, and some ministers of 
the Council of State, to agree to one. They had indeed pro- 
jected to form a secret council, with a senate of seventy, and 
to recall the parliament to make it authorize this establishment, 
revoke the acts of the 2l8t, 22nd, and 23rd of September, 
provide for the payment of the troops, and pass some regula- 
tions. But at the meeting which was held yesterday evening 
at the house of the Speaker of this body, for the purpose of 
concerting these propositions with the deputies, before re- 
storing the power into their hands, they could not agree, the 
greater number refusing to receive orders from the army : 
already even many of them have retired, as well as nine 
members of the Council. The others continue to meet : one 
of their principal cares has bcey to dispose the judges to 
perform their functions, and they must sit until the twentieth 
of next month, parliament having given them commission 
only until that time. The Council of War has, meanwhile, 
made Lambert major-general of all the forces, and Colonel 
Desborough, the uncle of the last Protector, commissary- 
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general of tiho cavalry ; it has also sent messengers on its 
part into Scotland, Ireland, and all the garrisons, to moke 
sure of the commanders, or to dispose of them. Some doubt 
whether Generals Monk and Ludlow will change their views 
so easily, and there even appears to be considerable difference 
of opinion among the officers who arc in London; one 
paiiy is inclined to maintain the republican government, 
and opposes the resolutions which Lambert wishes to have 
adopted. * * ___ 

(lO.I — M. i)E Botjkdeatix to Caudinal Mazakin. 

Mv Loud, London, November 8, 1(159. 

* * * It remains for me, in order to satisfy the 

wish that your Eminence lias to be exactly informed of the state 
of England, to report to you that the principal officers of the 
army, and some ministers of the Council of State, after dif- 
ferent propositions and>^ycrturcs of accommodation with the 
parliament, which met vitli no success, have at last n^solved, 
on the day before yesterday, to' establish a council of twenty- 
three persons, of whom ten arc colonels, three citizens of 
London, and the rest members of the preceding council or of 
that of the PiDtector. Lieutenant-General El(‘Ctwood, Lam- 
bert, Dcsborough, and Sir Harry Vane, are the most distin- 
guished members of this body, and those who a])pn]eritly will 
have all the autliority, the others being persons neitlier posses- 
sed of a talent for governing, nor even summoned for that pur- 
pose, but only to make up the number. It is said tliat their 
establishment is merelviprovisional, and until they have choseu 
a larger number. This small body might easily continue to 
govern, if it is approved of by ail the troops ; it was to be re- 
cognized to-day by the CoinicU of War of the officors wlio are 
in London, and in all pi ooubility the others will follow this 
example, altiiough Monk, who is not one of these new minis- 
ters, has latterly again renewed the assimince of his fidelity 
to the parliament, which he believed still existed, and at the 
same time replied to Major-General Lambert, that he could 
not make tlie officers under his command subscribe to the 
propositions which those in England had presi^nted to tho 
parliament, as they were more fitted to cause division than to 
maintain union in the army. His letters were immediately 
published, and seem to have hastened the establishment of 
this Senate, in order that the officers in Scotland, seeing a 
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government constituted and the parliament dissolved, may 
give up the idea of taking its part. ^ * 


(1 1.) — M. DE Bourdeaux to Cardinal Mazarin. 

My Loud, London, November 6, 1659. 

SiNcis the letter which I did myself the honoiir to write 
to your Eiuinenco on the 3rd of this month, no great progress 
has been made in the establishment of the gove nment of 
England, and we can still speak of it with only very little 
certainty, since the hitters which anived from Scotland on the 
evening of the day bedbre j'^esterday, assure us that General 
Monk persists in his resolution in favour of the parliament, 
and that the news of its dissolution had no sooner reached 
him than he assembled the officers of his troops, declared to 
tliem his intentions, and, having found that their opmiox}gt 
were coiifomablo to his own, ordered them to hold themselves 
in readiness lo march. It is even said that he arrested some 
An{ib}i})tist officers lessinclin^.to follow him than to accommo- 
date themselves to the desires of the amy. This information 
caused the despatch from hence yesterday morning of his 
brothor-in-law and a colonel with some propositions, and in the 
cveifiiig another niossenger was sent to declare to him that it 
had been delorminod to give him battle if lie cannot be brought 
to liear reason; it has already been even proposed to go and 
meet him, and decide the quarrel promptly; but he is too far 
advanced to draw back, and tlireats do not seem to be able to 
alarm him, as he is a very determined man. Ills troops may 
be more tractable, and prefer I'cconciliatiou lo the uncertain 
success of a battle ; this is also the principal reliance of the 
army in England. **’ I'hc cabal of the Millciuurians 

prevails in the army, among whom Mr. Lambert is gi'catly 
decried for having no religion, or show of it, in which last 
alone he differs from the most of them. His reputation 
still maintains him in credit in the minds of the soldiers, and 
most honest persons in the army; and the number of these 
being small, his position is tolerably precarious, ais well as is 
that of the republic, the forces of which are divided into two 
parties, some being friends of the parliament, and the others 
of those who dissolved it. These lust are again very different 
in their sentiments. U’ho Millenarians and Anabaptists wish 
to keep the go^Trnincnt to themselves, and Fleetwood in- 
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clines to their side; Lambert and bis faction, perceiving 
that they are lost if the executive authority falls into the 
liands of these sectaiies, and being no less ambitious, arc 
striving to render themselves the masters. Until this mo- 
ment this has only been done by means of intrigue ; but if 
the army of Scotland came to an accommodation, probably 
there would occur some other division, and many imagine that 
Lambert will at length, if he loses all hope of prevailing, 
treat with the king of England. Others think that Monk is 
not less disposed to take this side, and even that, unless he 
had already entered into some engagement, he would not so 
freely have declared himself, or have left Scotland, his depar- 
ture with the troops giving that nation every facility for revolt. 
It is further remarked that his last letter speaks, indeed, of 
shedding his blood, even to the last drop, for the parliament 
of England, but without indicating whether he means that 
one which has just been dissolved. Ihese arc reflections upon 
which no very positive measures should be taken, and we can 
only state that circumstances remain very favourable for the 
return of the prince to that army, whose leaders are least 
opposed to a monarchical goveniment, and who, as they took 
no part in the death of the defunct king, will more easily 
put confidence in the promises which may be made *them on 
the part of the present sovereign. Their greatc^st difficulty 
would be, if they were willing to embrace his cause, to influ- 
ence in his favour the troojjs under their command, and this 
is not to he hoped for until they are thoroughly engaged, the 
one against the other ; to which they have hitherto showm so 
much repugnance, that a reconciliation might even take place 
at the expense of their leaders. 


(12.) — M. 3)E Bouudeaux to Cardinal Mazarin. 

My Lord, London, November, 10, 1659. 

I SHALL continue to inform your Eminence of the sequel 
of the divisions of England. Since the letter which I did 
myself the honour to write to you by the preceding post, news 
have come from Scotland which confirm the report that Monk 
persists in his intention to re-establish the parliament; that 
he has arrested all the officers of his troops who held other 
views, even a colonel who had been sent to him from hence ; 
that the garrisons of Berwick, Carlisle, and another fortified 
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castle on the frontier of England have declared for him ; and 
that finally, he is taking every measure to strengthen himself. 
Lieutenant-General Fleetwood has, at the same time, received 
his declaration in conformity to these advices ; he has also 
written to the churches in the same terms, promising them 
assistance for the maintenance of their prerogatives. This 
proceeding has caused the Council of War to come to a reso- 
lution to send an army of eight thousand men to give him 
battle, or at least to arrest his progress ; and on this very day 
there have left London a body of infantry and cavalry drawn 
from the veteran troops, whose place will be supplied by new 
levies. Major-General Lambert will again command in this 
expedition, it having been judged that General Fleetwood 
was more necessary in the town to maintain peace. Monk 
having in all Scotland only nine regiments of infantry and 
tliree of cavalry, will not be able to bring so many forces into 
the field as will be sent against him, unless he makes new 
le\des or ungarrisons all the towns of Scotland ; which would 
make him suspected by his troops of an understanding with 
the king of England, and would entirely alienate them, their 
inclination tending more towards the Republic than towards 
any^ other form of government. Mild measures are at the 
same time being practised to influence them, and there took 
place yesterday, at the instance of the officers here, a meeting of 
ministers, which resulted in their sending them four deputies, 
two of whom arc colonels, who were cashiered wdien the par- 
liament was restored. It is not an easy thing to divine what 
will be the success of this deputation, as this loader is very 
popular, and has now advanced too far to draw back, ft is 
feared here that he will join the king’s party if he does not feel 
himself strong enough, and that he has even already formed the 
plan of doing so, and only makes use of the name of the parlia- 
ment to secure his troops, for he cannot have the preservation 
of that body so much at heart as to go to war on its account. 
Besides that, it is not so agreeable a cause that he must wait 
until no one is willing to authorize it, or he alone is able to de- 
fend it, the army in England being united, as it now tt2)pears, 
and having only the governor of Hull, whose inclinations arc 
doubtful. Groat mnbrage has been caused by the conduct of 
the commandant of Ireland; he has aiTived in London, and 
he will not bo permitted to leave again. If the troops in 
Ireland do not follow his inclinations, and if those in Englaiid 
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remain constant to those which they at present exhibit, it 
will be necessary for Monk cither to come to an accommo- 
dation or to seek assistance elsewhere. This hist step would 
be very easy to him, the Scotch and Enpjlish bchif; quite 
disposed to revolt, but he must use great address in order to 
deceive his troops and although, according to public report, 
they are said to be very averse to a reconciliation, they will with 
difficulty he induced to light against each other. It is also 
hoped here, that, Lambert being on the spot, his presence 
Avill give courage to those wlioin the fear of evil treatment 
prevents from declaring themselves in favour of the army; 
otherwise the war will be indefinitely prolonged, as neither 
the season nor the forces of England permit the undertaking 
of sieges in a very wild countr3^ although some artillery has 
been embarked upon the Thames I have thought it right, 
in this doubtful conjuncture, to inform General Fleetwood 
that if my intervention could possibly contribute to reunion, 
I would exert myself with all the zeal which might be expected 
from the known aftection of his Majesty to England He has 
this evening sent to thank me for this offer, without either 
declining or accepting it, excusing himself by the great per- 
jdexity of affairs for not having come in person to express to 
me the gratitude which the government could not but feel 
for a civility which it has not received from any other foreign 
minister. There is no inconvenience eonnectiid with being 
the first to take such a stop as cannot fail to obtain thf' thanks 
of botli parties; I nevertheless did not address myself to the 
Committee', so that my offer might not be made public; and, 
up to tliis hour, no notification has been sent to me' of its estfib- 
lishmeiit, wiiich took place ut the end of last wa'C^k w ithout 
much ceremony. Part of the ministers chosem having met in 
the room generally used by the council, a colonel brought and 
read to them the act of the army. Sir Harry Vane and two 
others asked time to consider if they should act, taking as a 
j)retoxt for this postponement that this commission gave them 
a legislative powder wdnch belonged only to the parliament. 
Lambert wished to remove this scrujde ; but his reasons did 
not prevent them from retiring, and they have not presented 
themselves again to-day; w'heiice we may infer that tliey are 
in doubt about the stability of the present government, and 
apprehend that Monk will prev;iil ; it being certain that these 
same persons were at first for the dissolution of the parHa- 
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ment, and that they would not now make any difficulty about 
takinj; their seats, unless they apprehended its return, or the 
establishment of some authority which would prosecute them 
for having taken part in the government without any legiti- 
mate title for so doing. By the retirement of Sir H. Vane, 
this assembly finds itself greatly destitute of capable persons, 
and there only remains Lambert, who must set out in two 
days, probably not to return very soon. ^ ^ * 


(13.) — M. DE Bouedeaux to Cakdinai. Mazaein. 

My Lord, London, November 17, 1639. 

I SHALL not have to write to you to-day of the reunion 
of the army; there appears rather a disposition to an entire 
rupture, as the last advices received here state that the troops 
in Scotland have, with great demonstrations of joy. promis^ 
Monk to live and die with him, and that on his part he has 
given them reason to hope for the payment of their arrears, 
and has since detached sorn<' troops to tjiko possession of 
Newcastle, a large town without fortifications, from whence is 
obtained all the coal used in England, which would render its 
capture very ])r(judiclal, especially to London. Some of his 
letters to other townis have also been intercepted, in which 
he invited them to join his party, and represented London to 
be well-disposed towards him. To counteract these measures, 
Major-General Lambert set out post-liaste three days ago, 
leaving the army in march, but without hoping that it could 
make haste enough to secure the frontier towuis, if they had 
any inclination to join the said General Monk. In order to 
divert them from this by the example of the London militia, 
this body has also been requested to write a letter to that leader, 
inviting him to peace. But the greater part of the assembly 
have not yet judged it fitting to show any partiality, and seem 
desirous to put off a declaration until it shall more cerUiinly 
appear what is his design. The public voice has maintained, 
during the last few days, that he is in communication with 
the king of England, and his enemies affect to fear sojnething 
of the kind. Nevertheless, the Re][}ublicaDS defend him from 
this charge, and declare that his sole object is to re-establish 
the parliament, lie lias moreover written to the army here, 
in conformity with this statement. Nevertheless, whether his 
words do not meet with credence, or whether he judges that 
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necessity .may lead him to adopt other sentiments, and that, 
if the war continues, a third party may be formed in England, 
new levies are being made. This precaution is the more 
necessary, because the city of London is beginning to hold 
the same views as the militia, and to change the officers 
whom the parliament appointed ; and some of the most in- 
fluential citizens even talk of having a free parliament. 
If Monk used the same language, he would be more readily 
supported ; whence it follows that all sorts of means are 
employed to gain either him or his troops. With this 
view, the Committee has appointed a sub-committee to form a 
a government which shall meet the wishes of all parties, and 
disengage tliem honourably from the step they have taken. Sir 
Harry Vane has consented to be of the number of these subde- 
legated commissioners, although he docs not publicly engage 
in other matters of state ; but some others who had felt scru- 
ples about acting in virtue of a commission given them by 
the army, have become more bold ; and last weds: there was 
published an act of this assembly, which continues all the 
officers and civil magistrates in the performance of their 
duties, and orders the payment of the taxes already imposed, 
under penalty of having to give free quarters to the soldiers. 
This threat has been considered extraordinary, and has given 
the discontented a pretext for finding fault with the present 
condition of England. But the Council of War feels no alarm 
at this, and has lately even been upon the point of suppressing 
tithes and the Court of Chancery, as being both a burden to 
tlie people and very unnecessary; if the wishes of the subal- 
tern officers had been attend(*d to, this reform would have 
been accomplished. The leaders must find it inconvenient to 
oftend so many people at the present conjuncture, the sequel 
of which cannot clearly be foreseen ; only it is probable that, 
if there is no secret understanding with the King of England, 
the quarrel will soon come to an end, and the troops will 
reunite, as neither are at all desirous to come to conflict with 
each other, and those in England have been entirely at 
union since the governor of Hull rejected the propositions 
made him by Monk, to which rejection their private enmity 
greatly contributed. There is nothing said about Ireland 
which should excite jealousy, nor about the affairs of Eng- 
land; and it only remains for me to subscribe myself, 
&;c., &CC., &c. 
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(14.) ^M. DE Botirdeaux to Cakdinae Mazaein. 

My Lord, London, November 20, 1659. 

The general feeling to-day appears very different to 
that which I described in my preceding letters. At the 
beginning of the week, the city of London seemed very dis- 
contented, and even inclined to press the army for a free par- 
liament; it had also refused to write the letter to General 
Monk which it was requested to send, and the people daily 
insulted the troops, and particularly some regiments of sec- 
taries who went on guard every night. These bad humours 
are now dissipated, and it is said that the mayor has pro- 
mised to permit nothing that may disturb the public tran- 
quillity, or prejudice the present government; and that this 
agreement has been made upon condition that those sec- 
taries, against whom the people arc greatly enraged, shall no 
longer be employed to guard the town ; the council of citizens 
adopted this resolution yesterday, and having communicated 
it to the Committee, its terms w'crc agreed to. At the very 
moment when the affair was being deliberated, there arrived 
letters from Monk which caused no less joy ; they represent 
him to be disposed to treat, and he is to send four officers to 
manage this negociatiou, of the success of which no one 
doubts. There is also news tliat his troops have not pre- 
sented themselves before Newcastle, and that those which 
had approached that town retired to Berwick, where the gar- 
rison declared in Monk’s favour; as regards Carlisle and 
Tynemouth, which it was thought had followed the same 
example, because Haslerig's regiment was in garrison there, 
they have not yet declared themselves ; and there appears to 
be complete union among the troops in England, which will 
doubtless abate the confidence of the others, founded upon the " 
conviction which they entertained that some regiments here 
were in favour of restoring the parliament. Mention has 
been again made of this, in the Council of War, during the 
last few days, as a means for settling all differences, and it 
would have been resolved upon if forty members of that body 
had been found well-intentioned towards the army. Now 
that Monk has changed his views;*this idea will be rejected, 
and the Committee will complete the work it has begun. It 
is even asserted that it has already determined on a form of 
government composed of a council of fifty, which will summon 
another of two hundred, and juame the members to the people. 
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leaTing them only liberty to choose them out of four hundred 
candidates who will be brought forward ; this second body is 
to be changed once in every three years, and every year ten 
of the council of fifty will go out of office to make room for 
ton others to be chosen from among the two hundred. This 
plan has not yet been published, and before it appears, there 
may probably be some changes introduced into it, as the 
reunion or division of the army cannot but serve as a rule 
for the resolutions of tb(‘ present government. 


(15.) — M. PE Boukeeaitx to Cardinal Mazarin. 

Mt Lord, London, November 24, 1 659. 

The letters which General Monk wrote last week, were 
followed, three days afterwai*ds, by his officers: these are 
three officers of different corps who arrived in London the 
day before yesterday, and have to-day begun their conferences 
with the leaders of the army. They had, on their way, seen 
my lord General Lambert, and th(m propositions must have 
appeared reasonable to him, as he immediately halted his 
troops, according to their desire. It is said that they ai*e 
charged to insist principally upon the recrdl of the old parlia- 
ment, or the convocation of a new one, on the mniuteuance 
of the ancient laws of the nation, and on tlie support of the 
ministers by the ordinary mode, that is, by tithes. The last 
two points seem to be ill-rt'ceived by the sectaiies, who wish 
to employ the tithes for other purposes, and establish another 
fund for the support of the ministers. They also have it very 
much at heart to change many of the laws; but as for the 
parliament, there will be no difficulty in obtaining it, pro- 
vided that it be Tvitli such lestriciious that the pc o|jt]c shall 
not be able to elect piersons opposed to the re])ubli(;aii govern- 
ment, and that tliere .-hall also be established, at the same 
time, a senate with equal power in some cases; it is even 
said tliat the (’ommiltce resolved to convoke this body instead 
of the assembly of two hundred which was prqjciited, and it is 
not probable that any of these conditions will be refused to 
the troops in Scotland, if they can thereby be brought to 
union. Some arc persuaded that Monk is not treating in 
good faith, and that lie is advancing his demand in order to 
gain time, and to render his cause more popular, iu the hope 
that they will not be granted; nevertlieless, the most general 
opinion is that; he really intends to come to an aecommo- 
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dation, seeiiig no likelihood of success for the cause which he 
maintains, since the army in Ireland has refused to join him : 
besides he is not a man to pursue a course of ot^nduct so 
utteiiy at variance with his views, and his troops would 
quickly abandon him if they had the least suspicion of any 
understanding with the king’s party, without whose assistance 
he cannot maintain himscU* against the whole army. It is 
true that the Presbyterians would readdy join him, if the 
existing authorities were to persooute them; but whatever 
their inclination may be, it will not be manifested in the pre- 
sent conjuncture, and it was only three days ago that, in 
order to calm the minds oi’ the citizens of London, who 
appeared still to apprehend a change in religion, Genmral 
Fleetwood, Colonel Desborough, and Mr, Whitelocke went to 
the town-hall, and delivered three harangues in difieront 
style. The first professed entire disinterestedness of ^e 
army, and promised that no prejudice should be ckme to 
either the liberties of the nation or the government of reli- 
gion. The second spoke in terms more military, and more in 
conformity with his rather stem character, declaring that 
they had not come to flatter the to'wm, that the army u^ould 
never put itself in a position of dependence upon those whom 
it had conquered, and that it would rather support the sec- 
taries than suffer the adoption of any resolution to its pre- 
judice. The last, who is now keeper of the seal, exhorted 
the company to union and peace, for the maintenance of which 
arc po.sted, in the principal places, troops, but not sectaries. 
The mayor is very active, manifesting by his conduct his 
wish that no tumult should take place ; for such would be 
doubtless followed by great confusion, as the people are not 
of the same mind, and the sectaries find themselves suffi- 
ciently numerous, together with the rest of the army, to 
balance Ibc; power of the other citizens; a state of ttogs 
which will keep the former in their duty until the ncgociation 
has mot with some success; but if fortune decreed that it 
should not 2)roducc an accommodation, the town would pro- 
bably give .some trouble to the present government, which is 
still occupied with home affairs. . * ^ * 
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(16.) — ^Abbe Montague to Cabbinal Mazabin. 

Bourdeaux, November 25, 1659. 

Youb’s of tbe 22nd, from Auch, was received on our 
arrival at Bourdeaux on the 25th, the bad weather and the 
roads not permitting us to make greater speed. The king 
received here letters from England which give nearly the same 
news as the letter of M. de Bourdeaux; but the resolution 
to reduce Monk by force was one of the best pieces of news 
we could expect in order to begin to work in consequence. 
I could not adequately express to you the joy which the king 
manifested at your letter, for he said immediately that the 
proof it aiForded him of the interest which you take in his 
aiTairs was even more valuable than the news it communi- 
cated ; for the success of these petty movements is uncertain, 
but the good effect of your interest is infallible. He has 
therefore commanded me to inform you that, from to-morrow, 
he will begin to follow your views, and will take post to 
proceed to the frontier as quickly as possible, after having 
seen the queen his mother at Colombe. He has already 
commenced overtures to Monk, and he is assured that he can 
send messages to him in safety ; but besides the person whom 
he has on the spot, who will not fail to act according to his 
first commission, he will despatch an express, and will begin 
also to have Lambert sounded by an envoy whom he thinks 
sufficiently trustworthy to be able to make overtures to him 
without their ever being turned to his prejudice. At the 
worst, he i^dll inform us of the result of all to communicixte it 
to you, protesting to you that he shall do nothing without 
your concurrence, or otherwise than in conformity with your 
advice, which he urgently begs you to be so kind as continue 
to him, assuring you that he will keep the secret so well that 
appearances shall always accord with your sentiments, and 
that he will derive all the advantage from this correspondence, 
without the possibility of any inconvenience occurring to you. 
This is what he has commanded me to tell you, and beg of 
you on his behalf, expressing to you all possible gratitude for 
this very opportune proof of your friendship ; and I assure you 
that from day to day I become more bold to ofier myself as a 
guarani ec for all that he promises you, for I am more and 
more persuaded of his talents and ingenuity; and as for the 
Marquis of Ormonde, he seems to me a man of great probity 
* Abbe Montague was chaplain to Queen Henrietta Maria. 
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and ^nrtue, and remains Tfery well satisfied with the con- 
versation which he had with yon. 


( 17 .)— .Abbe MoNtAO'irE to Cakdinal Mazabin. 

Bonrdeaux, November 26, 1659. 

The king of England left tliis morning by post, as I in- 
formed you yesterday that he would; this morning he has had 
a courier despatched expressly to bring him the declaration of 
Monk and Haslerig against the London army, and the march 
of Lambert against them with some four thousand men. The 
others are in greater force, according to kll accounts; and 
they have seized the entrances into Scotland on both sides; 
that is to say, the towns of Berwick and Carlisle, and some 
say Newcastle. If this be so, the English will have difficulty 
in passing. The king of England hopes that they will come 
to blows. The best thing for him would be that the war 
should begin, and that it should not be finished immediately 
by a single battle ; for, if one or tlic other party remained the 
absolute master, he would have greater difficulty in meiking 
any arrangement with the master. The king has commanded 
me upon this conjuncture to propose to you the consideration of 
this scheme, whether, in case of some sure opening for the town of 
London to declare itself in the absence of the army, you would 
judge it fitting that he should pass into England with the 
people whom the Spaniards might give him of their subjects; 
he knows also that, if you apjn-ove of the plan, you will assist 
him; therefore he holds himself quite ready to do whatsoever 
chance may present to him, being determined to undertake 
nothing without your advice. We shall from day to day see 
more clearly into the consequences of these alarms; and I will 
try to make myself >vell informed of all things on arriving at 
Paris, where I shall be in teii days, if it please God. The 
king of England greatly desired to wTite to you, to thank you 
for the attention which you have given to his interests, but I 
dissuaded him from doing so, foreseeing the consequence of 
an answer which might embarrass you. You can send it to 
me much more easily; and I shall expect it from M. Colbert 

at Paris. ^ 

(18.) — M. UE BouRBEAfUX TO Cakeinae Maz.vuin. 

My Lorjj, London, November 27, 1659. 

The last letters which I had the honour to write to your 
Eminence will have informed you of tlic dispositions which pre- 
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vailed here 'with regard to an aecommodation between the troops. 
These appearances were not deceitful, for a treaty was con- 
cluded twcnty-foui* hours after. The deputies from Scotland 
were from, tlsi first so well satisfied with the government which 
the Committee had projected, that they no longer insisted upon 
the recall of the old parliament, and immediately agreed to 
fbrget all causes of discontent, to pass an* act of mdemnity for 
aH that had ^een done on either side, to set at liberty the 
officers whom Monk had arrested, and to assemble at New* 
castle fourteen deputies of the two armies^ to settle the claims 
of those who have lately been cashiered or suspended, both in 
England and Scotland ; that the pretended rights of the king 
of England and his frsnily shall be disclaimed ; that the three 
nations shall be governed in the form of a free state, or of a 
republic without either a king, a House of Lords, or any single 
ruler ; that there shall be established a Council of nineteen 
persons, ten of whom shall be moderate Presbyterians, nomi- 
nated by Monk’s deputies and the army here, and the other 
ninei^hosen from the three armies in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; that all together, or at least nine of them, shall re- 
gulate the qualifications of those who may be elected by the 
people to hold the parliament; that there shall also be con- 
voked an assembly of two officers from each regiment, one 
from each gamson, and ten from the navy^ to whom the pro- 
posed form of government shall be presented for deliberation 
on the 16th of next month. It has also been resolved that 
the Universities shall be so well maintained and reformed that 
they may become schools of learning and piety. These are 
the articles which api>ear. As for the model of the govern- 
ment, although it is said to have been approved of, it has not 
yet been published. The agreement had no sooner been 
signed by the Commissioners of the two armies than it was 
presented to the general Council of officers, and, after some 
discussion, confirmed. Two copies of it were forthwith des- 
patched yesterday to Generals I^ambert and Monk, who had 
begun their march ; and during the evening the cannon of the 
Tower of London solemnized this reconciliation, which many 
thought would have been more difficult than it has proved; 
but they had little reason for such an opinion, there being no 
likelihood that the interest of the old parliament could main- 
tain a division which would undoubtedly have ruined botli 
partes, even though it had lasted only a short time. The 
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people of London were daily beaching moue arrogant-^.6Ve& 
to refusing the payment of lie ordinary taxes— under pretext 
that the parliament had revoked them all two days before its 
dissolution. This refusal obliged the army to send soldi®® 
with the collectors, and no disorder ensued therefrom. It has 
also been found necessary to change the gi^ter number of the 
officers of the city militia, as the old ones were not found to 
be well-disposed; and the militia of Westminister refused to 
arm at the orders of the Committee. If the army here met 
with some opposition. Monk was not exempt from trouble and 
mistrugt of the constancy of his troops, several companies of 
which have disbanded : thus both were in some de^ee oonai^ 
pelled to an agreement ; and by tbek treaty the power will 
remain in the hands of tlie leaders, since the government is to 
bf) composed of a Senate which they will choose: that this 
body will convoke parliaments when they are needed ; 
have a veto upon thesm, in regard to atfairs of religion and govern* 
ment, and will even propose to them the matters upon whkdi 
they will have to deliberate. It is also said that the tithll w3l 
be employed for other purposes than the support of ministers, 
for whom another provision will be made, and that many other 
regulations are to bo introduced into the administration of 
justice. As the j)oople of England arc greatly displeased wilii 
all the revolutions which have happened, and as the nevr 
project ill some measure preserves their prerogatives, in that 
it leaves to the parliaments the jiowers which they possessed 
under the kings, whom the Senate will represent, we haves 
reason to believe that the present establishment will be stsdalc, 
although the sectaries have more share in it than the Presby- 
terians, wdiom they wdll doubtlefsa try to keep out of the 
parliament. It wdll not, nevertheless, be easy to stifle the 
jealousies of the leaders ; and if fear of the royal family, or the 
impressions which arc prevalent that France and Spain have 
resolved to undertake its restoration, have caused union at the 
present moment, as soon as these tears are dissipated new 
causes of disunion will very probably arise. 

I saw Mr. Loclthart to-day, and be appeared to me persuaded 
that tlio king had no intention of ♦interfering in' the affairs of 
England ; he will doubtless have spoken in the same strain to 
the heads of the government, and dissipated their suspicions, 
if they are real. The said general ambassador has oho re- 
turned mo thanks, on the part of Mr. Fleetwood, ffiir tlie 
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mediation which 1 offered him fit the time when the success 
of the negociation was very uncertain. I did not think it my 
duty, in the present conjuncture, to change my tone, neither 
did I think fit to discuss any other affair. » 

(19.)— M. DE Bourdeaux to Cardinal Mazarin. 

Mt Lord, London, December 5, 1659. 

# # « My preceding despatches will have in- 

formed your Eminence with tolerable exactness of the state 
of affairs in England during last week, and led you to expect 
a complete reunion of all the forces after the accommodation 
upon which the deputies of both parties had agreed ; this is 
still the wish and the hope of the leaders of the army. Never- 
theless, a short time after that treaty had been signed, the 
deputies from Scotland received orders to insist upon the 
recall of the old parliament, and to demand that the command 
in Scotland should be separated from that in England. It 
has also become known that Monk has called together depu- 
ties from all the provinces and towns which are under his 
government. Some of his letters furthermore represent him 
as resolved to prolong rather than to conclude the war ; and 
one was delivered yesterday to the city of London on his 
behalf, in which he professed that his sole intention was to 
have a free parliament, and to deliver the nation from its 
present state of slavery, and invited the people to assist him. 
Some of the company wished to prevent its being opened ; 
but, as they were in a minority, the letter was read, and 
immediately the mayor, under pretext that it was late, ad- 
journed the meeting. He has also written to oilier towns in 
the same terms; and although this was done before the 
General had been informed of the treaty, his conduct has 
not failed to excite apprehensions that he has changed his 
views, that the English l^rcsbyterians have given him fresh 
courage, and that, flattered wdth the hope of becoming the 
leader of this most considerable party, he will reject the 
agreement, the retardation of which can produce none but 
bad consequences, as the mind of the w^hole nation is strongly 
inclined to throw off the yoke of the army, and the people 
are excited, as much by the old parliamentarians as by the 
other factions, to refuse to pay the taxes, in order to compel 
the soldiers, by want of pay, to mutiny and join Monk. The 
Presbyterians are, at the same time, striving to gain over the 
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others ; and I learn that, during the last few days, their prin- 
cipal men have held some meetings in London, in order to 
seek out some way of accommodation which will be advan- 
tageous to the king. Besides the cabals of the enemies of the 
present government, there are, in the army, several conflicting 
interests. Fleetwood, Lambert, and the sectaries, who arc 
headed by Vane, are each desirous of obtaining the chief 
power. The first party is now tho strongest. Sir Harry 
Vane talks of retiring from public aflhirs, as his advice is no 
longer followed. Lambert will not leave so easily : he is 
reputed to have credit enough to draw over to his side a 
portion of the army, and to be ambitious enough to seek his 
aggrandizement from the king, if he cannot see his way clear 
to become, in time, the bead of the republic, or at least of all 
its forces ; he is, therefore, greatly caressed by the royalists, 
■whom he has latterly treated with great consideration. Those 
of then» whom I have seen are more full of hope than they have 
ever before appeared, and flatter themselves that the accommo- 
dation will be rejected. The opposite party has also taken the 
alarm, and does not deny that present appearances are very bad; 
and the principal reliance here is in the fear which Monk’s 
officers will entertain lest their division should restore the 
king. It is even said that many have abandoned him since 
Lambert's troops ajiproached the frontier; and they must 
now be near Newcastle, and Monk between Edinburgh and 
Berwick. Public rumour assorts that there has been some en- 
gagement between their parties, but this is without foundation, 
tor it is not to be supposed that they are so desirous to destroy 
each other, that they have sought each other out before re- 
ceiving news alx>ut the negociation from London, where the 
deputies from Scotland arc still expecting the ratification of 
tlie trmty. It is no easy matter to foresee what will be the 
end of these movements. Keason ordains that both parties 
should come to a sjieedy accommodation, upon any conditions 
whatever ; but Monk may persuade himself that, by remain- 
ing finn, all the Presbyterians will favour him, and that with 
their support he will become the master. Up to this hour, it 
is not asserted that any other project is entertained by him, 
or that he has anj^ understanding with the king of England : 
his answer about the treaty will, ere long, develop his plans. 
Meanwhile, all is in suspense ; even the Courts of Justice are 
closed, because the judges had been commissioned by parlia- 
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meixt only xmtil the 20th of last mouth. The tallage were 
tjrdered only for the same term» and by the end of the present 
month all c^her taxes will oease, although the Committee has 
directed their continuation : the le^y will not he effected 
without the aid of soldiera. I have already informed yom* 
Eminence that Mr. Lockhart had visited me, and appeared 
persuaded that the passage of the king of England tlirough 
France did not proceed from any intention on oui* part to 
support his plans : he has doubtless spoken to the Committee 
in the same terms. It still continues to affect great jealousy 
of his Majesty’s inclinations — a feeling partly originated by 
the royalists, although it would be the means of bringing the 
minds of the army into greater unanimit 3 \ * * 

(20.)— M. i)E BoTJUDEAirx TO Cardinal Mazauin. 

Mt Lord, London, December 8, 1669. 

The affairs of England remain in the state which I 
described to you in my preceding letter. The ratification of 
the agreement botwoen the two armies has not yet arrived, 
and it was not expected until to-day or to-morrow. How- 
ever, it appears that General Monk has declared to the 
Assembly of Scotland, which was held in the ordinary place 
of meeting of the parliaments, that God and men' summoned 
him to England to re-establish the parliament , and that he 
exhorted the deputies to do their duty in maintaining public 
tranquillity during his brief absence, and requested some 
pecuniary assistance. The said deputies professed that they 
did not wish to interfere in the quarrel, as its termination 
could not be advantageous to theii* counhy, and that as their 
countiy was disarmed, nothing was to be apprehended fi'om 
it ; that, nevertheless, they would not fail to do theii- best to 
keep it in peace, and would give a subsidy. This strong dis- 
position to open their purse casts greater suspicion upon the 
inclinations of this general, there being little likelihood that 
the Scotch, who are not \cry rich, and still less fond of their 
governor, would grant him assistance so readily, unless they 
saw their way clear to gain him over to the interest of the 
king, for whom he formerly fought. Besides that he has at 
present no other object than the one he professes, this distrust 
is augmented by the changes he is making in his troops while 
the deputies are negociating; and although they still hope 
not to be disavow^ed, recruitments and now levies are being 
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made all over England, either in order to reduce it to reason, 
or to overcome the resistance which will be opposed to the 
levying of the taxes, for the people daily become more deter- 
mined, insomuch that an artisan in London sorely maltreated 
some soldiers who were assisting the collectors. The difficulty 
will not be less in the countiy, and fear alone will be able to 
extract money, so long as the taxes are not enacted by the 
parliament. The Committee is working at the same time to 
place the new form of goven^ent in a fit state to be presented 
to tbe officers of all the armies who are to assemble on the 
16th of this month, and the Council of War has appointed 
twenty-seven commissioners to examine it. It has also had 
some debate about recalling the old parliament, or at least 
forty members of it. * The city of London has 

not yet deliberated upon Monk’s letters ; they ai*e even sus- 
pected of being supposititious, and the bearers have lieen 
arrested since they were disowned by tbe deputies from Scot- 
land. A report has been very prevalent that some troops of 
both parties had encountered each other, and the disadvantage 
was on the side of Lambert s men, but it has no foundation, 
and up to the present time no act of hostility )jas taken place 
on either side ; and it is probable that, even if the accommo- 
dation is not approved of, the assembly of officers will take 
place notwithstanding on the 16tb, and that meanwhile all 
things will remain in their present state. * * 

(21.) — M. DE Bouedeaox to Cardinal Maz.akin. 

Mt Lord, London, December 11, 1059. 

I THINK I have fulfilled the order which your Eminence 
gives me in your letter of the 27tli of November, not having 
allowed any post to leave without informing you of what had 
come to my knowledge regarding the affairs of England, and 
it was not until after I had performed this duty tliat I wrote 
to M. de Turenne on public affairs ; but some of iny letters, 
and among others, that in which I relate the dissolution of 
the parliament, have been suppressed, and no restitution of 
them has been made, notwithstanding my complaints. I 
ahould be deceived if the present had the same fortune, since 
it informs you of Monk’s answer to the treaty which liis 
Commissioners had signed at London. I send a copy of it, 
that you may judge from it -what are his intentions. This 
despatch had no sooner arrived yesterday evening at Londen, 
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than a resolution was taken to send back the deputies from 
Scotland to Newcastle to-day, and to give General Lambert 
power to treat, on the spot, about the differences which may re- 
main. The royalists do not think that these can be settled so 
easily, and are persuaded that Monk still claims independence 
of the general who commands in England, and will never allow 
the officers whom he has cashiered to be restored ; their hope 
is, moreover, founded upon the fact, that three additional regi- 
ments have been commanded to wrch to the frontier since this 
news, and that the leaders of theiirmy speak with uncertainty 
about the success of this nogociation. Nevertheless, as it 
does not appear that Monk has any understanding with the 
king of England, and as his troops are considerably weak- 
ened by the continual withdrawal of the officers, and fui*ther, 
as neither the English army, nor the city of London, have de- 
clared for him, according to the assurance which had been 
given him, — it is not to be presumed that the division will 
continue; and the English aimy is so well aware of the 
ill effect wdiich war w'ould j)roduce, not to grant the greater 
part of the demands that will be made, excepting the separa- 
tion of the forces. It is said that the despatch from hence 
will find the Scottish army on the march with its aitilleiy 
and baggage ; that, on the same day. Monk had di^moimted 
three comptmics of cavalry wdiich were with him, and that 
the goodwill of his troops towards him was beginning to sub- 
side ; and that thus the evil w'ould not be so great if he should 
be veiy much opposed to the accommodation, in reliance 
upon which the regiments are naming their deputies to pro- 
ceed to London on the 16th, and form a government there. 
Mr. Lockhart retunied to Dunkirk to-da}', after having 
obtained that the regiments of his garrison should belong to 
the main body of the army, but having failed to procure the 
restoration of the officers cashiered during his absence. The 
letter which he gave me to forward to your Eminence will, 
doubtless, inform you of the object of his journey, and of the 
resolution here regarding the continuation of the truce be- 
tween England and Sj)ain : ho entered into no explanations 
with me ; but he strongly assured me of having done all in 
his power to dispel the jealousy felt here in regard to France. 
I shall not fail to see some member of the government upon 
this matter, and diligence is very necessary now that the 
king of England is staying in France ; for his party have 
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published some propositions which he made to induce the 
king and your Eminence to undertake his restoration, which 
will be difficult if his ill-fortune decrees that the troops 
should come to an agreement ; it is, however, true that even 
if they "become reconciled now, there will always remain 
seeds of dissension for the future. * # # 


(22.) — M. DE Boubdeaux to Cardinal Mazabin. 
My Lord, jLpndon, December 15, 1669. 

The news to-day will rep^ent the condition of England, 
as rather different from what it has been of late ; and if my 
letters by the preceding post led you to expect the reunion 
of the troops, you will now doubtless judge that this is still 
very remote, as the people of London are inclined to favour 
the designs of General Monk. About the end of last 
week, it was discovered that, at the instigation of some Pres- 
byterian ministers, royalists, and old parliamentarians, some 
apprentices of this town proposed to get up a requisition tend- 
ing to the convocation of a free parliament, or to the recall of 
the last, and to the maintenance of the churches. The Com- 
mittee, upon hearing this, directed the mayor of London, on 
the 12th inst., to publish on the following day, a prohibition 
to proceed further in the matter, on pain of indictment for 
treason. He did not refuse to obey; nevertheless, under 
the pretext of indisposition and fear of the people, the 
officers whose duty it is to perform this act refused to do it, 
and the mayor being again called upon, asked time to confer 
on the subject with the Common Council, which met at eight 
o clock this morning. But, without waiting until its deliber- 
ations were over, a company of cavalry proceeded to the 
front of the Exchange, and attempted to make the proclama- 
tion. The apprentices did not fail to gather around, and to 
interrupt it by yells, even to maltreat the trumpeters and 
mingle among the horsemen, who not finding themselves 
strong enough to withstand the populace, retired in disorder, 
and were pursued as far as St. Paul's Church, where there is 
a garrison. Immediately, all the cavalry and infantry which 
had been posted in different parti^of the town took arms, and 
marched through the streets in order of battle, and one 
regiment went to take possession of the neighbourhood of the 
Exchange. The ajiprentices having continued still to irritate 
them with words, and even with stones, the soldiers fired 
upon the people, only two of whom weie killed and several 
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wounded; the rest dispersed, having no arms wherewith 
to defend themselves. At the same time the shops were 
shut. Some cried to arms, and six apprentices went to the 
Ouildhall, where the citizens were assembled, and presented 
their requisition, signed by a large number of others ; it was 
immediately read, and a committee of twelve appointed to 
examine and report upon it to the assembly. It was also 
resolved immediately to request General Fleetwood to with- 
draw his soldiers, and to ord^ the beads of families to keep 
their apprentices and servants at home, that peace might be 
preserved. Before this deliberation was finished, the troops 
had several skirmishes in the streets with the citizens : some 
more of -the latter were killed and wounded, and one artisan 
was obliged, in order to escape having his house burnt 
down, to give up his apprentice, who had thrown stones at 
the soldiers. The disturbance continued until the evening, 
when the deputies from the citizens went to General Fleei- 
wood, and informed him of the resolution of the town-council, 
assuring him that the magistrates would do their best to 
repress insurrection, if he would withdraw his troojw into 
their quarters. He accepted this oifer, and Coloacl Des- 
** borough, at the head of three companies of cavaliy^ with 
drawTj swords and pistols in hand, went to the mayor to 
request him to order the pcojde to retire, whicli was im- 
mediately done. The soldiers at the same time evacuated 
the streets, and returned to their ordinary posts : and tran- 
quillity seems now to be fully restored, although the ill-feeling 
is not extinguished, and the citizens declare tliat they will 
not sufler the army to be in the town. It is not. however, 
probable, that the guard will be entrusted to them ; this 
would be affording the ill-intcntioncd, the number of whom 
is considerable, facilities for promoting their very difterent 
design ; many of them aim only at restoring the king, and 
amuse the populace under the name of libertj’ ; others ho])e to 
have a free parliament, and believe that they w’ill succeed, if 
Monk joins them; and the old parliamentarians hope that 
the coufusion w'ill force the army to recall them. The latter 
have, during the last two days, made themselves masters of 
Portsmouth, and the governor whom they had established 
there, has received Sir Arthur Haslerig, and three others of 
his factioh ; tlie news arrived yesterday in time to give free 
course to the malcontents, and some say tliat Hull and 
Plymouth have joined the same party. Letters from Monk 
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also arrived the day before yesterday, which represent him 
to be very arrogant. He requires that Lambert shall with- 
draw his troops, which have approached too near his quarters, 
if they have any desire to treat, and avows the letters which 
have been presented to the city of London, by demanding the 
liberation of the bearers ; from whence it is judged that 
his former dispositions to an accommodation hove greatly 
altered, and that the progress of hk party will render it stiU 
more difficult, although the prolongation of this quarrel must, 
according to all appcai-ancc, turn to the advantage of the king 
of England. Those, therefore, who desire his return are hill 
of hope, and leave no means untried to excite the people of 
London, who are i}l-dis|) 08 ed to insurrection on account 
the injury done to trade by domestic disorders ; it is not that 
the principal inhabitants do not apprehend a tumult, and that 
this fear cannot prevent them from following their incUna*- 
tions, and that there are not many of them very much opposed 
to the return of the king, through being in possession of con- 
fiscated property. This diversity of interests docs not permit 
me as yet to form a solid judgment about the future, and I 
can only i)romise to write by every post the consequences of 
to-day’s action, and if the ports are closed, as there is reason 
to believe they arc, to send an express messenger to France, 
that your Eminence may be as fully persuaded of my diligence 
in the execution of your last orders, as I beseech you to be cf 
the affection and respect with which I am, &c. 


(23.) — M, DD Bourdeaux to Cakdibtal Mazabik. 

My Lord, London, December 18, 1659. 

* Since the 16th, the ill-feeling between the 
city and the army has augmented rather than diminished ; 
the mayor has refused to wait upon the Committee, who bad 
summoned him to attend, and the Common council declares, 
tliat in an interregnum like the present^ their chief magis- 
trate ought rather to give than receive the law from any 
other authority. This same body appears greatly inclined to 
press for the convocation of a free parliament, and I have 
been told that a requisition to this^tjffect is now being signed 
by the principal citizens, the number of apprentices not being 
capable to authorize a demand of this nature. Hic citizens 
profess also that they cannot allow the town to be guarded 
the army, and they have received orders to hold them- 
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selves ready to arm the militia; besides their natural aver- 
sion to the soldiery, the people are instig^ated by the royalists 
and old parliamentarians to insist upon this last point, whicli 
they think will not be granted by the government, and failing 
to obttiin which, they would immediately declare themselves. 
These unfriendly feelings have as yet produced no hostility, 
and the troops remain in their posts with as much arrogance 
as ever. It is even said that, within the last twenty-four 
hours, they have been supplied with a quantity of ammu- 
nition, and among other things, with grenades, in order that 
fear of ])illage and lire may keep the wealthy citizens in their 
allegiance, and without their assistance the common people 
can effect nothing. * * But if the state of London is 

doubtful, that of the country is far fronb being certain. The 
news of the defection of Portsmouth has been found to be 
true, and eight companies of infantry have sot out, in the 
belief that a portion of the garrison is disposed to open the 
gates to them; some vessels have also left the Downs to pro- 
ceed thither, and keep in obedience those which are at Ports- 
mouth. Fears arc also entertained about the Isle of Wight, 
and some other places on the same coast; but Colchester is 
said to have declared in favour of the parliament, and what 
has token jdace in London will give so much courage to all 
people, that a reunion with Monk can alone dispel all these 
storms. I do not Icarii that any news from him has been 
received here of late, and a colonel has been despatched to 
Newcastle to hasten the accommodation, the delay of which 
cannot but be very favourable to the king of England ; which 
leads people to believe that this general will become more 
tractable, unless he has more plans than one. Some reports 
affirmed that he had anned the Scotch, and placed several 
fortresses in their hands ; but appai'ently hffe troops would not 
have suffered him to do this : he has paid them two months’ 
wages out of the ordinary taxes of the country, and gives 
libert}^ to all those officers and soldiers whose views are con- 
trary to his own to retire. ^ 


(24.') M. DE BoUllDEAUX TO CARDINAL MaZARIN. 

My I.oiiD, London, December 25, 1659. 

■Si- is- if I j.- jny preceding letter represented the city of 
London to be agitated, tranquillity now appears to be some- 
what restored ; and either because the leading citizens have 
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lost courage, on seeing the failure of the design on the Tower, 
or becduse the mayor and citizens foresee the inconveniences 
of domestic warfare, the people have not yet taken arms, 
neither has the militia guard left London; and to-day orders 
have been given on the pai't of the mayor to all the heads of 
families to keep strict watch over their children, apprentices, 
and servants, so that the public peace may not be disturbed. 
This order is based upon the convocation, which has just been 
published in front of the Exchange, of a parliament on the 
5th of February, in conformity with the answer which Ge- 
neral Fleetwood gave on the day before yesterday to the 
deputies from the city ; he communicated to them at the same 
time the resolution taken by the council of officers regarding 
the form of the government. * FJven if the expec- 

tation of parliament should put a stop to these disorders, still, 
if it is ill-intentioned, which we must presume it will be, tho 
army will have some trouble to maintain the establishittefit. 
which it contemplates, and still more to destroy a body whom 
the -whole nation will have (fhosen: it might even happen 
that the proposed restrictions will serve only to rekindle the 
fire, which is not thoroughly extinguished. The common 
people of London seemed very disposed to insurrection, to 
which they are instigated by the royalists, among whose 
ranks we may include a portion of the Presbyterians, some of 
whose ministers have of late spoken openly of the king of 
England in their sermons and prayers; and in all proba- 
bility, if the mayor of London had not been a man of peace, 
we should already have beheld many disorders here. The 
danger is not yet past, and there is still great reason to fear 
so long as the troops are disunited. The letters which have 
arrived from Scotland, and the report of the deputies whom a 
congregation of ministers had sent to Monk, in order to dis- 
pose him to a treaty, represent him as far removed from such 
a stop ; instead of hastening the meeting at Newcastle which 
he had demanded, before he will send his new deputies, he 
wishes to see those who signed the treaty at London ; and 
this conduct is attributed to be a design for gaining time. 
Some of his troops, in violation of-the negociation, have also 
marched towards England; and moreover all the speeches of 
this general tend only to war, under the specious pn‘text of 
restoring the parliament. He might probably have pursued 
this course of conduct in the hope that the city and Tower of 



London would support his plans; but if lie does not change 
his tactics, now that he knows that one has entirely failed^ 
and that the leading citizens are opposed to the other, there 
will be no reason to doubt the existence of a perfect under* 
standing between him and the royalists. * 

(25.) — M. DE BouRDEAtrx TO M. DE Bhienne. 

Sir, London, December 29, 1669. 

# # I wile not foil to comply as quickly as pos* 

sible with the order which your Excellency has given me to 
inform this government of the peace of France, and of the 
dispositions of his Majesty towards England, which ai-e in 
conformity with tlie language which, on different occasions, 
I liave had to use to the ministers here in order to dispel the 
distrust produced by the letters written by the royalists on 
the continent to those in England, to encourage them by the 
hope of strong Assistance from France, and in order to con- 
tradict the reports which have consequently prevailed, with- 
out giving rise to any complaints against mo on the part of 
the royalists. But the most considerate have remained of 
opinion that it would cause the entire ruin of their affairs, if 
the people apprehended the return of the king of England 
with foreign troops ; for the parties which are now in arms 
are not so embittered against each other, but tliat the slightest 
likelihood of this prince's return would reunite them; the 
greater number even of those who wish him back do not 
desire to see him in a position to exercise absolute authority, 
but rather necessitated to grant them all the conditions they 
may desire. This capitulation can be mode only by a free 
parliament; this is, therefore, the oljject aimed at by the 
Presbyterians, and generally by all the nobility, who are con- 
fident that, if the Wes of this body are liot influenced by 
violence, they will restore the monarchy, and that not only 
the town of London, but all the people of England would 
arm to prevent the army from treating this parliament as it 
did the former one. Whether these measures arc true or 
false, prudence will not permit me to declare too openly for 
either one or the other party just now; and, with great 
reasonableness, I am directed to regulate my language accord- 
ing to the condition of the present government, so as not to 
offend those into whose hands it may ere long fall. My con- 
duct will continue to be conformable to this advice, until I 
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perceive on wMbih fdrtuxid will turn. Altlsoiigh, at 
the present, the king's name is mentioned in the declaratioi^ 
of Monk and the other malcontents only to 0:^ire8s entire 
alienation from his interests, he never^eless bas' never yet 
had such great cause for hope — as the present conthsion makes 
those who destroyed the monarchy desire its return, and 
there is moreover considerable room for the presumption that, 
if the present ill-will between the leaders of the army con- 
tinues to increase, some of them will forced to 
in the royalist party. There is no news yet whetiber 
disposed to peace, and if the ill-succesa ,of the dMgn of 
old parliament upon the Tower of London, and the orders of 
the mayor of London to keep the people in peace, had ren- 
dered this general more tractable, he will have had reason to 
return to his former views after having been informed 
notwithstanding the convocation of a parliament was pro- 
claimed on the 25th of this month, Lawson, the admfrai in 
command of the Channel fleet, has openly declaied for the 
recall of the old parliament, and that, on the 26th, he, entered 
the river with thirteen vessels, in order to favour those in the 
city who have the same inclinations, and to intimidate the 
others. * 


(26.) — M. DE Bouhdeaux to CAKorNAL Mazakin. 

My Lokd, London, December 29, 1659. 

^ appears to me that there is a great cabal 

of the nobles and principal Presbyterians; their design is to 
induce the town- council, in spite of the mayor, to demand the 
restoration of the Long Parliament, but with all the members 
who were excluded from it before the death of the l^ng, feel- 
ing sure that they will recall his son on the condltioBt which 
he granted in the Isle of Wight. They expected that 
the people would take arms on the preceding i|ight ; and they 
are striving to excite an outbreak by all sorts of ways. I 
have besides had conversation with one of the near relatibns 
of General Fleetwood, and have given him strong assur- 
ances that his Maj('sty, notwithstanding any reports to the 
contrary, had contracted no engagement in favour of the king 
of England, did not contemplate assisting him with his troops, 
and would not meddle with domestic divisions of this nature, 
except in order to appease them, if his intervention were de- 
sired. Ho greatly exaggerated to me the present state of 
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affairs, representing Monk as already engaged with the king, 
or very disposed to take up his cause ; the city of London as 
iH-disposed, although the principal citizens profess to desire 
to maintain peace ; and the generality of the officers as inca- 
pable of taking any resolution. He even went so far as to give 
me to understand that if his relative and the members of his party 
could find safety in an accommodation with the king, they would 
not refuse it, but that such a proposition was too dangerous to 
be hazarded, and that distrust alone would lead many other 
principal officers to take the initiative in order to make more 
favorable conditions for themselves. I judged it advisable 
to state that his Majesty would hear with regret of this bad 
state of things, that he had hoped soon to be informed of the 
reconciliation of the troops, and that the king of England was 
so much attached to Spain, that his restoration could not but 
be one day prejudicial to Fi*ance, unless those who restored 
him should request his Majesty to be their arbiter and warrant 
for the conditions of the treaty ; that this w^as the gi’catcst 
safety which they could find, and also a very proper deference 
to exhibit, in order that the royal family, returning by the 
intervention of France, might feel no more resentment at the 
close connexion which has existed between our two countries of 
late. This speech was well received and followed *up, without, 
however, my inviting them to an accommodation so long as 
any other resource was left ; consequently j I was merely in- 
formed that, according to the course of affiiirs, Mr. Fleetwood 
would take his resolution, and that he would doubtless avail 
himself of this opening, which cannot give umbrage, but must, 
on the contrary, produce some advantage. Monk’s brother- 
in-law also saw me not long since, and represented the general 
to have no other design than the restoration of the parliament. 
Nevertheless, he docs not answer for the future, and if the 
movement which is taking place in London docs not decide 
liim to make |XJace, he must have some understanding with 
the English Presbyterians ; in which case the army would not 
bo able to maintain itself long, and the king of England would 
return upon the conditions of the Isle of Wight. The Cath- 
olics are in great apprehension, and hope that France and" 
Spain will take part in this revolution, fearing that otherwise 
their condition will be worse than it is under the present 
government. The hopes of the one party and the fears of the 
other may both be ill-grounded, and the Council of War, now 
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in session, may take resolutions which will reunite all minds. 
There is much talk of recalling the last parliament^ although 
the convocation of another has been proclaimed ; as for the 
conservators of the principles,^ they will, to all appearances, 
be suppressed if the misunderstanding continues. Ancif if your 
Eminence judges it advisable that I should make advances to 
any party, you wiU, if you please, let me know : meanwhile, 
in order to disoblige none, I shall continue to speak fair 
■words to all. # 

(27.) — ^M. DE Bourdeaux to Cardinal Mazarin, 

My Lord, London, January 1, 1660. 

Thf. city- watch so often arrested the bearer of my letters 
by the preceding post, that they arrived too late at the office ; 
I shall therefore join them to my present letter, in order that 
your Eminence may be informed of what had taken place up 
to the first day of the •week, although affairs seem to have 
entirely changed their appearance w'ithin the last hour. On 
the iJOth of last month, two very similar resolutions were 
adopted by the town council, and by that of the officers of 
the array. In the first of these assemblies, after the mayor 
had cleared himself from the public reproach which had been 
castnipon him of having abandoned the interests of the town 
to support the designs of the army ; and after he had also 
disavowed that he had approved of tlie establishment of the 
conservators of the principles of the republic, it was deter- 
mined to use every efibrt wdtli the army, in order that a free 
parliament might assemble as quickly as possible, notwith- 
standing the letter which, during this deliberation, was pre- 
sented on the part of Admiral Lawson iq favour of the last 
that had separated. Some of the citizens coincided in this 
opinion ; others, also, held up their hands in its favour, but 
on condition that all the members excluded from their seats 
in 1648 should be readmitted; and many were for a new 
election. This diversity of opinions resulted in the company 
agreeing to general terms w^hicli, in some sort, left the army 
liberty to choose whichever it should please. The council of 

f ji'S was, at the same time, deliberating upon the report 
deputies w^ho had been sdht to the fleet, the Vice- 
iral of which would not depart from his original rcsolu- 
and had only oftbrod to agree upon some articles for the 

* The keepers of the liberties of the republic of England. 

L 
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security and indemnity of the principal officers 6f the army 
provided that, before they entered on a treaty, tliey should 
agree to recall the old parliament. The firmness of this leader, 
and the difficulties which are met with in all the other estab- 
lidimeHts, had so greatly shaken the subaltern officers, that 
their superiors had some ti-oublo to prevent them from revok- 
ing their resolution of tlie precoditig week in conformity with 
that of the city. But the conservators of the principles were 
destroyed, and it was found more advisable to form a com- 
mittee of officers who should take care that no attack was 
made upon either liberty of conscience, the support of the 
army, or the republican form of government. It seemed 
likely that these two deliberations would restrain for some 
time the violence of the parties, each being full of hope that 
the parliament would be favourable to it ; the royalists per- 
suading themselves that they would be able to recall the king upon 
certain conditions, and the army that neither Monk, nor the 
fleet, could refuse to submit to it. ^ Yesterday 

occurred the election of a new common (‘oiincil for next year, 
from which all those sectaries who lean towards the army 
were excluded, and Sir Harry Vane returned to Lawson, who 
was near Gravesend with twenty- one vessels, and whoso fleet 
is daily increasing, only two vessels remaining hi the Channel 
to cruise before Dunkirk, although he has been pressed to 
send more thither, out of fear lest the king of England should 
undertake to transport foreign troops into England or Scot- 
land. But, contrary to all expcctarion, upon the news that 
Sir Arthur Haslerig, who had been joined by the troo])s sent 
from hence against him, was preparing to mai'ch towards 
London with fifteen hundred horse, it being proposed to the 
Council of War to send s^nne troops to giv(' him battle, the 
greater number of ofiicers opposed it. At the same time, 
two regiin('nts which are on guard near Whitehall declared 
for the old parliament, although their colonels are opposed 
to it. The other corps are disposed to follow this example, 
and this general alienation seems to leave no other course 
open to General Fleetwood, than to join the city with the 
rest of his faction, and .summon a new j^nrliamcnt ; indeed, 
I am told that he has sent to make this ofier, which will be 
very agreeable to the royalists ; but it will come .very late, and 
it has even been reported to me that news has arrived this 
evening of an accommodation signed on board the fleet, which 
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recalls the parliament, and assures an act of indemnity to all 
the officers and others Trho have taken part in public affaiw 
of late, with the exception of Lambert, of Wliitelocke, the 
keeper of the seals, and of Lord Warronstowtie, a Scotchman, 
and member of the ccminittee. If this report be true, we 
shall speedily see this treaty carried into efficct, and the praise 
or blame attaching to it will be due to Vane, who is accused 
of having excited the fleet when he saw that he had lost his 
credit with the army. Reports arc also current that some 
assemblages have taken place in the country, and even that 
the cavalry are in a state of excitement at Oxford ; but no 
credit can be given to them, and what now^ appears most 
certain is the return of the parliament, to the great prejudice 
of the royalists. Nothing is said about Monk, except that 
he is at Berwick with his troops, waiting for news of w hat is 
going on here. The intelligence of the accommodation of 
the Dutch with the king of Sweden is not conflnned, and 
even their ministers w'ho had communicated it to mo, beg me 
to make oflbrs here in their favcair, which I shall not fail to do 
as soon as the present storm is dispelled ; it is also for this 
reason that I defer giving information of the peace bctwx^cn 
France and Spain. 1 am, &c. 


(2S.') — DE Bourdeaux to Cardinal Mazartn. 

My Lord, London, January 5, 1 ti60. 

The information w*hich I gave you on the 1st of this 
month regardiiAg the disposition of Ihe troops lias proved so 
correct that, although on that same day, in the general 
council of officers, their leaders had taken a rcsolu'ion to in- 
sist strongly upon certain principles which, in part, tended to 
their owm preservation, nevertheless, on leu ring the assembly, 
each one had no thought but how^ he should make his own 
private aiTangcmcnt wdth the old parliamentarians ; and on 
the following daj^ there was not found a single company in all 
the regirii Gilts of cither Fleetwood or Lambert wdiich had not 
changed sides, some >vithout taking any precautions, otiiers 
after having bid good-bye to their loaders, and excused them- 
selves on the ground of the neccssify to w’hich they were re- 
duced of conforming to the view’^s of tlio troops in gi'neral. 
The Hiembcr^ of parliament who were on board the fleet re- 
turned at the same time to London, and met, together writh the 
others who 'were in the city, at the house of the Speaker, in 
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whose name they sent to Mr. Fleetwood to demand the keys 
of the parliament. He delivered them into their hands, and, 
shortly after, upon the refusal of some corps to obey his orders, 
he resigAod to them also the direction of the army, and pre* 
pared for retirement. Nevertheless, either because they have 
assured him of good treatment, or because he would rather 
expose himself to the rigour of the pailiament than take to 
flight, he has not yet quitted London. But Colonel l)es- 
borough and all the other leaders have retired, and the troops 
have received their orders from the Speaker, in front of whose 
house they assembled the day before yesterday. He came 
down to the tlireshold of his door, in his robes of ceremony, 
and received from the officers an assurance of their future 
fidelity, which assurance the soldiers accompanied with joyful 
acclamations : they afterwards marched in bodies through the 
streets of Westminster without entering the city until the 
evening, when a portion of the infantry returned thither to 
their ordinary posts. The Speaker, accom})anied by some of 
the deputies, then went to take possession of the Tower of 
London ; and, although the garrison had previously refused to 
recognize the govomihent which the army had decreed, they 
made no difficulty about receiving him, and submitting to the 
parliament; and throe commissioners were left' there to give 
them orders until the session, which commenced this afternoon. 
Before entering their house, the deputic's proceeded to White- 
hall, to ascertain their number, and having found that it was 
sixty, among whom arc those very persons who compose the 
Committee, no one besides Mr. Wliitelocke, the Keeper of the 
Seals, having absented himself, they wnnit and took their 
places without any ceremony or guard ; the Speaker only was 
between the t'wo earls wdio conducted me to the audience. 
Their first deliberation was to order a month's pay to the 
troops, and to decide upon the provisional govenimcnt of the 
troops, which has been given to some* colonels whom the army 
had cashiered. The company of guards came afterwards to 
take its post before Westminster Hall, commanded by tin* 
same officers whom Lambert had dismounted on the day when the* 
parliament was broken up, and all things are returned to the 
state in which they were bci'ore this revolution. There is no 
doubt felt but tliat the other troops will follo-w the example 
of those in London. Already Dcsborough's regiment, which 
had been recalled from the Scottisli frontier, has sent its 
major to give assurance of its fidelity. There is here also, a 
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colonel from the gamson of Dunkirk who speaks no less posi- 
tively, and thci’e is no reason to distrust the troops sent 
against Monk, since they were detached from the regiments 
which arc in London, It is not that Lambert/ believing 
himself lost, cannot take the king’s side, under the pretext of 
favouring a free parliament, which the people greatly desire ; 
but the English generals have little authority with the officers, 
who see that the convocation of such a body entails the re- 
turn of the king, and consequeiitlv, their entire destruction. 
As for the Irish army, the greater part of it had alreadj' 
mutinied and had arrested two of its leaders, so that the 
commander, a staunch republican M'ho had been detained here, 
was obliged to return thither last week in all haste, to ex- 
tinguish the fire which is thought to have been ])ai‘tly 
kindled by tlic friends of the last Protector, who desire to 
recall his brother,'**^ their former leader. The city of London 
alone appears to entertain sentiments not very favourable to 
the present govenimcnt. It was, perhaps, remarked in ray 
preceding letter, tliat, last week, the citizens elected a new 
council, coin})osed of persons weli-atfectioned towards the 
king. The (lay after its establishment, letters were presented 
to it, from Monk, Lawson, and llaslcrig, all tending to induce 
the city to join them in re-establishing the old parliament. 
This incitement, and the pretext of present danger in a time 
of division among the troojis, gave rise, during all the latter 
days of last week, to ditferent resolutions. It was at first 
determined to send a deputation to the last two of these 
leaders, to inform them of the resolution which had already 
been adopted to convoke a free parliament, without explaining 
vdiether it had reference to a new one, or to the old one 
together with the members excluded in 1 648. It then bc- 
(^ame necessary to change the militia, to hold it in readiness, 
to restore the chains to all the streets, and to demand their 
ro<^toration by the governor of the Tower, in whose custody 
they arc la'pt. These decrees obliged the Speaker to call upon 
the mayor on the day before yesterday, to represent to him that 
these precautions were now very unnecessary, since the army 
had returned to obedience to the ^parliament ; and the result 
was, that this magistrate, who is naturally very pacific, pro- 
mised to continue his cares to prevent any interruption of the 

Henry Oomwell, IlicluirLrs younger brother, aiiJ lor a long time the 
governor of Iri’lantl. 
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public tranquillity. Nevertheless, 'the maim reliance of the 
royalists, and their only resoui-ce, is that the town- council will 
not agree to this, that it will persist in its resolution to arm 
the people under the officers already selected, and to insist 
upon the convocation of another parliament, if the excluded 
members are not recalled : that even the city train-bands 
would put an end to the sessions of the present parliament, 
that all the people of England will support them, and that 
Lambert and the other officers ruined by its return will em- 
brace the same cause. This is, in effect, the only resource 
that remnins to the royalists, and I am persuaded that if the 
wishes of the people were attended to, their projects would 
succeed. But as tliere is now no established and respected 
authority, it is doubtful whether the wealthy citizens who re* 
mained peaceful in more favourable times, would be willing 
to engage in a war which would be unsuccessful if the anny 
remained united. The most disinterested are of opinion that 
their division alone can encourage the people to ai*m, and that 
after having had a good grumble they will be appeased, un- 
less Lambert succeeds in gaining over some corps. Fleetwood 
made an offer in writing, on tlic day t^' he was abandoned, 
to join with the city in favour of a free parliament ; but on 
the next day, having been summoned to keep liis word, liis 
sentiments were changed. Even tliougli it be unfounded, 
there is a report that Sir Harry Vane liad agreed with tlic 
conmiaiider of the fleet upon an indemnity for the leaders of 
the anny^ who make bitter complaints of him, and say that he 
is in part the author of this unexpected change, which may be 
attributed to the resolutions of the Council of War, to the ne- 
cessities of the troops who were not paid, to their fatigues, 
and the coiitinujrl dangers to which they wore exposed during 
the interregnum, without any hope of seeing its termination 
except by their total ruin, if a free parliament were called — 
while, on the other hand, this jjarliament, not being able to 
maintain itself wdthont the array, will pay them, and dissipate 
all the factions which may arise. These weighty considera- 
tions also have been supported by the intrigues of the 
parliamentarians, who during all this time have had liberty to 
act, and by others who did not see that their authority would 
be so much augmented by the ruin of tlie parliament as they 
had hoped. This is, my lord, the present state of England. 
My next letters will give even more certain information of its 
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condition. Meanwhile, I have only to beg you to allow me 
to sign myself with respect, &o. 

[ 29 .) — ^M. DE Botjbdeattx to Cabdinal Mazabin, 

My Lobd, London, January 8, 1660. 

My last letter informed .you of the resolutions of the 
parliament at its first session ; on tlio next day, the 6th, they 
passed an act for the continuation of the customs and excise 
duties until the 10th of March : liberated those who had been 
imprisoned by their predecessors in pow'er, disbanded all the 
troops levied without authority, ordered that the troops in the 
North should retire to the quarters which would be assigned them 
by the directors of the army, without mentioning Lambert, their 
commander, and voted that the Speaker should present the 
thanks of the house to General Alonk, Admiral Lawson, and 
the commissioners who were at Portsmouth. During the tin^e 
tliat thest' deliberations were proceeding, about thirty of the 
members, whom the army expelled from the parliament in 
for having advocated an •accommodation with the King, 
presented themselves at tlie iloor t(i resume tlieir seats, pre- 
supposing that as violence, and not any just cause, had depri- 
ved, them of th...r rights, they would meet with no opposition, 
now that the army was subjoelcd to the parliament. It wa« 
not, however, thought desirable to admit them, but only to 
resolve that the matter should be taken into consideration on 
the 15th of the month , that they should also deliberate upon 
the means of filling u]) the vacant seats ; that meanwhile a 
committee should examine the jirocecdings, orders, and reasons 
concerning llu' absent luemluTs, Mho were obliged to be 
satisfied with this answer, although it appears to them an 
amusement until news sliall arrive from the troops in tlie 
North. The di'batos yesterday were of no importance ; it w.'X.s 
only resolved to pass an act of indcminity for the soldiers who 
had returned to obedience to the parliament, that a loan of 
£20,000 sterling should bo raised, and that a review should 
be hold only of the subaltern officers and soldiers. To-day, 
the act of indemnity occupied their attention, and their minds 
appeared somew^hat excited when, nipon this subject Sir Harry 
Vane spoke of Lambert, some of the assembly having called 
him a traitor. The to\vn-council has, on its part, continued 
to carry out its former resolutions touching the establishment 
of the militia, which is to consist of six infantrj^ regiments, of 
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3,000 men each, under very royalist colonels, to the exclusion 
even of the Presbyterians, who are not considered sufficiently 
zealous. It was also resolved yesterday, to present a requi- 
sition to the parliament to the effect that that body may be 
free, which imports the recall of the excluded members, and in 
general there appears to be great disposition to press upon 
this point. Sonu' even flatter themselves that, if the city is 
not satisfied, it will receive these deputies, and that they will 
compose a parliament more considerable than the present, 
both in rank, fortune, and number. But to all appearance, 
the one party will not have courage to sit, or the other to ex- 
clude, unless Lambert has formed a faction in the army ; no 
one doubts his good-will, and despatches have been sent to 
him from hence to invite him to do so. The difEculty is about 
his credit among the troops, who are by no means accustomed 
blindly to follow their leaders, and who are sufficiently enlight- 
ened to perceive that they must either conform to the views 
of the others, or support the interest of the King, although 
they talk of nothing but a free parliament. As the number 
of discontented officers is very great, and moreover the English 
government shows no wish to arrange with them, despair nni y 
make them act in opposition to their own inclinations : in 
this case, the confusion would be as groat as it ever has been 
of late, London and the country having no more aflection for 
the parliament than for the army. It is to bo believed that 
expectation of what Lambert may have done will keep men’s 
minds in suspense. The last news received about him states, 
that he was preparing to march against Monk on the 2nd of 
this month, because the latter general had refused to treat 
without the sanction of those of his party who arc in Ports- 
mouth; but the country, the season, and the retreats })ossesscd 
by the latter general, give liim great facility for avoiding an 
engagement as long as he may please, and orders will arrive 
irom hence before the two armies will have been able to ap- 
proach each other. It is also said that a brigade of the troops 
from Ireland, who were serving under Lambeit, lias abandoned 
him, not being persuaded of the justice of his cause, and that 
the others will hear with joy of the re-establishment of the 
parliament, in favour of which a part of the Irish army had 
declared, and had surprised Dublin. These dispositions leave 
room for belief that, if prosperity does not render it too 
haughty, its establishment wall be consolidated, notwith- 
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standing the opposition of the Presb}i:erians, whose leaders 
are coming round. Liberty to return has been granted to 
those who retired voluntarily ; and it might also be granted 
to the others if they would enter into an engagement against 
the king ; otherwise their places will be quickly tilled up by 
new elections, as it had been already proposed before the last 
interi'uption. ^ -n- 

(30.) — M. DE Boukdeaux to Cardinal Mazarin. 

My Lord, * London, January 12, 1660. 

The debates of the parliament during the last few days 
do not furnish matter for a long narrative : it has been occu- 
pied chiefly with the act of oblivion, and with the organiza- 
tion of the Council of State which, like the preceding one, is 
composed of twenty-one deputies, among whom Sir Harry 
Yane is not included, and ten others ; the remaining resolu- 
tions authorize all that have been done during the int('rruption 
by Monk and the others, manifest gratitude for their services, 
and give power to the directors of the army to appoint officers. 
A new form of oath has also been projected, and a deputation 
has been sent to the Guildhall to persuade the citizens not to alter 
the course of conduct they have pursued in all previous years. 
The commissioners who wore sent the day before yesterday 
received a very vague answer, and there still appears a great 
disposition on the part of the common council to insist upon 
the readmission of the luemhcrs excluded in 1648. Although 
the requisition to this effect, which was to be presented to 
parliament, has been suppressed, it has been only in order not 
to recognize its authority ; and instead of sending him an 
address, an express has been despatched to Monk to invite him 
in the name of the city, to defend the same cause. But after 
the declaration wdiich he has lately again renewed of his 
obedience to the parliament, and the oath which his troops 
have taken against the royal family, it is not to be expected 
that this general will support the ^wishes of the people ; it is 
rather from Lambert tliut the evil is likely to come. The 
news from the Scottish frontier is that, having been informed 
of the revolution which has taken *place in London, he made 
his troops determine to go thither, and set out on his march 
immediately with his cavaliy and all his infantry for whom 
he could find horses ; that a portion of the remainder has been 
left at Newcastle, or its neighbourhood, and that he has given 
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libei*ty to withdraw to all who w^ere not willing to follow him 
l)efore they knew what was passing in London. The same 
leader had sent some troops to York, and others against 
General Fairfax, around whom a number of gentlemen had 
gathered, but who immediately retired ; but some accounts 
assure us that tliey have reassembled, and even that that bri- 
gade of the Irish army which had deserted Lambert had 
offered their services to Fairfax, if he would declare in favour 
of a free pailiament, and that he is now at their head. Reports 
about Monk are very contradictoiy , and some say that he is on the 
march hither to defend the ])arliament ; but in all probability the 
preservation of Scotland wdll have apjieared to him of too much 
importance to be neglected in such a doubtful conjuncture as this, 
which has encouraged the town of Exeter to expel its garrison. 
Public rumours affirm that other towns have followed this ex- 
ample, and that in some counties mobs have gathered together 
under the pretext of having a free parliament. I nevertlie- 
Icss know of nothing very certain, except the march of Lam- 
bert, who aims at strengthening himself with the sectaiies, 
who are dissatisfied with the parliament, the condition of which 
is rathei' precarious ; having no longer their support, and the 
Presbyterians being so hostile to it, it will be .iniiispensable 
for it to make an accommodation with one or the other jiarty ; 
and if the latter will enter into an arrangement agfiinst the 
royal family, the doors of ])arliament will be opened to them. 
As this ne>vs only arrived this afternoon, it cannot yet be 
foreseen wiiat resolutions it will produce ; but a few days will 
clear up these uncertainties. * 

- ••• fT ' 

(31.') — M. i)E BouiiDEirx to Cakdixal Mazajiin. 

My Lord, London, January 15, 1660. 

It will not be w’ltbout some surprise that your Eminence 
will learn the great chiinge which has taken place hme since 
my List. If its contents led you to a])prehend that England 
would relapse into a civil war, rny new's of to-day will produce 
other feelings, and you will judge from it that w'C shall soon 
behold the entire re- establisliment of public tranquillity. The 
day before yesterday conversation ran extremely upon the 
approach of Lambert with four thousand horse, upon the letters 
he has written to some sectaries, whose interest he professed to 
support, and upon the disposition of the city of London to favour 
him. Letters from the northern counties, moreover, assured 
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US tliat General Fairfax was in arms at the head of all the 
nobility of the country, and of a brigade which had deserted 
from the army under Lambert's command ; it was also very 
certain that many very considerable towns had expelled their 
garrisons and dedared for a free parliament. The city of 
London threatened, on its side, to take some very bold resolu- 
tion, if the excluded members were not readmitted, and it has 
not yet consented to recognize the authority of the parliament. 
I know even that of late many assemblies of the principal 
noblemen and Presbyterians have been held, and that they 
have spoken of nothing but the conditions upon which the 
king should be recalled, flattering themselves tlxat the different 
parties could no longer come to a reconciliation, that the 
weakest would be constrained to join them, and that the peo- 
ple having so strong a disposition to return to a monarchical 
government, the parliament would not be able to prevent it. 
But, contrary to all these appearanct's. there lUTived yesterday 
evening intelligence that Lambert had submitted to the parlisiv 
ment, and had already retired with some of his friends^ per- 
ceiving that his troops wished to prevent him. At the same 
time, tlu'ro arrived assmances tliat Fairfax had returned to his 
house, and had no other intention but to oppose the violence 
committed by the army in his county, and to support the 
interests of the parliament. All the towns which were thought 
to be in insurrection have made similar declarations, and there 
does not now appear to be any body in the army or among 
the people, who do not profess entire obedience tf> the parlia- 
ment, exce])t the council of the citizens of London, which is 
composed of royalists, wlio had flattered themselves up to this 
hour that they could have their own way so long as the 
divisions continued in the army. As these measures arc 
proved to be without foundation, the citizens of their own 
accord, or by force, will follow the example of the rest of 
the country, and not sutler their dissatisfaction to bi'eak out, 
unless some more favourable conjuncture presents itself for 
executing their designs, which they would cover with the 
pretext of public liberty, wounded by the exclusion of the 
majority of the members of parlia«hent by the minority, which 
has now the good fortune to behold all its enemies vanquished 
and their army in subjection ; the gloiy of whicli is chiefly 
attributed to the firmness of General IVlonk in supporting their 
interest, llis friends here affirm that he has greatly contri- 
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butcd by his intrigues to ■\vithdi*aw the troops from Lambert, 
and that he has no loss a share in the reduction of the Irish 
army. In gratitude for these services, tlicre has been for- 
ISritrdcd to him the commission of Lieutenant-General of all 
the forces of the republic, with very ample authority, and he 
is now the most powerful subject in the whole nation. 
Fleetwood, Desborough, and all the others of the same faction 
are entirely out of employment, and it was only with some 
trouble that they were comprehended in the act of indemnity 
passed by parliament on the first day of this week. Lambert 
has not been excepted from it, provided that he submits within 
nine days ; and an express had been despatched to inform him 
of this. His fall entails that of Vane, and there has been some 
talk during the last few days, of putting him in the Tower, it 
having been discovered by one of his intercepted letters that 
they kept up an extensive correspondence. The Protector's 
family also is entirely cast down by this change, not one of 
them remaining in authority. Those who possess it are not 
men of great name, nor are they sufficiently moderate to pre- 
serve themselves from all the dangers to which vengeance, 
passion, violence, and private interests will expose them. 
Moreover, they do not act with all that unanimity which is 
necessary, and on the day before yesterday, the principal of 
them indulged in such very bitter language Oii tlie subject of 
the oath against the royal family, that the Speaker threatened 
to leave his chair. On the same day it w^as enacted that the 
places of the definitive deputies should be filled up by niwv el(‘e- 
tions, and Mr. Lockhart's letter was read; hut although it was 
submissive to excess, and expressed extruordiiiary joy at the 
return of the parliament,, thanks w^ere ordered only to the 
soldiers and officers of the garrison, without mentioning the 
government wffiich Fleetwood, Desborough. and Vane, had 
maintained. Yesterday’s session w^as spent in devotions, and 
to-day the act of abjuration of the royal family w^as passed, as 
well as the re-exclusion of the members excluded in 1648. 
These questions would not have been decided so speedily, but 
for the reunion of the troops ; and tlic recommendations of 
the common council w'ould have met with greater attention 
than tht y have now experienced; it had resolved upon anning 
its militia, but this w'armth will soon cool down. * * 
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(32.) — M. DE Bouedeaux to Caedinal Mazabin. 
My Loet), London, January 26, 1660. 

I DID not do myself the honour to write to your Emi- 
nence by the preceding post, because I had nothing of 
portance to communicate ; this barrenness of news will con. 
tinue until the arrival of General Monk, who still pursues his 
march towards London with five or six thousand men of the 
Scottish army, and will probably arrive here about the end of 
the week. All parties now cast tlieir eyes upon him, and 
each -fancies that he is favourable to it; to which his answer 
to the city has not slightly contributed; he approves and 
praises its conduct of late, and the declai-ations that it has 
made in favour of a free parliament. But he also professes 
to hold his commission from the parliament, and to desire to 
sup]3ort liberty of conscience and a free republic, deferring 
further explanations until after bis arrival in Ijondon, The 
perusal of this letter in the common- council was not followed 
l)y any debate, because they had not been able to discover 
what his sentiments were, and there w’as no room for taking 
any decided measures without his assistance. At the same 
time the parliament received a copy, not only of his letter to 
the city. l3ut of the answer thereto, by the hands of a mf s- 
sengor whom General Monk despatched express. Thus, up 
to this time, he has kept on good terras with both these 
bodies, and the parliament does not manifest less impatience 
in expecting him than the city ; it has even been determined 
to-day, that two of the membei*s should go to meet him, 
and invite him to hasten his march, and that an annuity of 
one thousand pounds sterling should be given liim in landed 
property, as a maik of gratitude for his services. Moreover, 
all possible complacency is shown to him by authorizing the 
changes lie has made in the army and the establishments in 
Scotland, whore Major-General Moj-gan commands the troops 
which he has left here, and a brigade of tliose from Ireland, 
w'liich had at first deserted Lambert. Nevertheless, what- 
ever caresses aic lavished on him, it is certain that his credit 
excites great jealousy and that the republicans >vill give him, 
if they can, coadjutors in the command of the army, so as to 
weaken his authority, which they think is incompatible with 
the safety of their government ; this may, j^erhaps, produce 
some discontent, upon which the city and the royalists 
partly found their hopes. The Presbyterians excluded fi*om 
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the parliament also think him disposed to restore them, and 
to favour the design which they have of recalling the king 
of England, upon conditions which will not destroy the 
liberty of the people of England ; and I see that very on- 
lightened persons hold these sentiments, which he will be 
moreover led to embrace, however little he may be inclined 
to do so, by the gi'cat divisions by which the parliament is 
now agitated. Never has tlie misunderstanding been greater 
between the few deputies of whom it is composed ; and the 
Expulsion of Sir Harry Vane, which it was thought would 
unite all minds, has only served to bring new fictions to light. 
Sir Arthur Haslerig, who had greatly distinguished himself 
of late, and had appeared to be o])posed to the sectaries, 
declared for them when the presbyterian faction wished to 
expel other deputies of Vane’s party; and their mutual 
jealousies have risen so high, that they accuse each other of 
wishing to recall the king of England. This suspicion seems 
to have more foundation in the case of the Presbyterians, 
and they would otherwise liave slight reason for discontent- 
ing the sectarians, the staunchest suj^porters of the ])arlia- 
ment, at a time when th(*y are offending the people by thr 
exclusion of the members expelled in 1048. Thp e is much 
talk of filling up their places by new elections, and this 
would be gi^ring some satisfaction to the people ; but as there 
■would be great difficulty in disjiosing them to df'jnite jktsoiis 
wcll-adttectioned towards the republic, and the iiuiuhcr of the 
new comers ■would be greater by far than that of the members 
now sitting, it is not presumalAe that their design is t^) fill 
the parliament, unless they wish to favour the return of the 
^^Dg. The great oppo.sitioi) of some to the abjuration of the 
royal family, also augments all tliesc distrusts, and now it is 
pro])osed to take an engagement in more moderate terms : 
some wish to reject it entirely, and the retirement of the 
Speaker of the parliament for some days, under the pretext of 
indispOBttion, is considered a prognostic of some storm, it 
being certain that he has intimate relations with Monk. These 
are the reflections of this time, their correctness will be ascer- 
tained in a few days. Meanwhile the course of affairs is 
arrested, and all that parliament did, last week, was to fill up 
those places in the army which had become vacant by the 
dismissal of a number of officers, to disband the regiments 
of Vane and the sectaries, to give orders for the payment 
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of the other troops, and to direct the Council to make sure 
of those colonek who, eight days i^o, were sentenced to 
coniincment in their own houses, for being most of them, 
and among others Lambert, suspected of not having obeyed 
orders, and of caballing in the city. * * # 

(33.) — M. DE BouiiDEAux TO Cahdinal Mazabin. 

My Lobd, London, Februaiy 2, 1660. 

The letter which your Eminence did me the honour to 
write to me on the 14th of last month, permits me only to' 
continue my narration of what comes to my knowledge of the 
aifairs of England, and I cannot better discharge this duty 
than by representing them in the same state which I de- 
scribed in my preceding letter. General Monk not having 
yet arrived, and his conduct continuing to keep up the hopes 
of all parties, the commissioners of the parliament set out 
at the commencement of last week, to convey to him the 
compliments and reward which have been assigned to him. 
London, a few days afterwards, followed this example, and 
deputed three citizens to congratulate him on his journey. 
The excluded members of pai’liament have also sent to him 
onc\of their number. The nobility of the countiy through 
which be passes, do not fail to do him all honour. The 
towns I’eceive )iim with ringing of bells, and the i)eople 
convey to him their complaints. He tieats evoiy^ one with 
great civility, discloses his feelings to none, and, whilst be 
is conferring appointments on persons suspected by the 
parliament, he assures it of his fidelity. Tiic letters which 
have been recenved to-da 5 % arc again in these terms ; they 
give no reason to expect him until the end of the week, with ^ 
his army of four thousand infantry, in four* regiments, and 
three of cavalry of about sixteen hundred men, the rest having 
retuniod to Scotland. This force would not be sufficient to 
overthrow the government, if he were not seconded by the 
city of London, the council of which persists in refusal 
to recognize the parliament, and in desiring that the excluded 
members m*iy be readmitted, or that another parliament 
shall he called. The city of Exeter, one of the most import- 
ant in England, together with the county of which it is the 
capital, have declared themselves to hold the same opinions, 
and have sent a deputy to communicate their request to Ibe 
Speaker of the parliament. Other counties have treated it 
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with still greater contempt, addressing their communications 
to the mayor of London ; and there is a general disposition 
to prevent the government from consolidating its authority ; 
it therefore professes to have no intention to perpetuate 
itself, but to form a perfect republic, the conduct of which 
shall be left to successive pailiaments ; and of late it has 
employed itself in drawing up a declaration which shall dis- 
abuse the people of the impressions which have been given 
it, in order to render it favourable to the return of the king. 
In addition to this precaution, a great part of the army 
has been posted in the city and its suburbs ; and as evil can 
arise only from discontent among the troops, care is taken 
to satisfy them by promises of speedy payment, and by 
gratuities to the leaders. Admiral Lawson is to have an 
annuity of 500/. sterling, in landed property. His officers 
had an idea of presenting a request on behalf of Sir Harry 
Vane, but their warmth produced no result, and the parlia- 
ment continues to seek out and punish other members of the 
same faction. One, a colonel and the governor of the Isle 
of Wight, has been deprived of his regiment ; and another 
has been suspended and simt to the Tower of London. Par- 
liament has also received the accusation brought by the 
officers of the Irish armies against the commissioners who 
governed it during the interregnum, and against General 
Ludlow, their leader, who had been detained here during that 
time, because he appeared too much attached to jthe parlia- 
ment, and who, a few days before its re-establishment, had 
returned to his post; but, not having been acknowledged, 
had retired into one of the fortresses of the country", along 
with some sectaries. Re has been directed, as well as all 
the other accused persons, to come and give an account of his 
actions ; and, as peace now prevails, they wdll not be in a 
position to disobey this order. Other commissioners have been 
sent in their stead, and parliament provided, last week, for 
all the principal posts in connexion with the administration of 
justice m England, without exacting any particular oath. It 
also made Mr. Scott a Secretary of State, and filled up the 
places of the cashiered officers, giving regiments to some of 
their supporters who have never seen any service. These 
are, as nearly as I can tell, the doings of last week, at the 
end of which the old Speaker resumed his chair, from which 
draw inferences in favour of the parliament. Others 
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assert that a great number of its members arc well-disposed 
towards the king, that they encourage the disobedience of the 
city, and only await Monk’s arrival to declare thciuselves, 
as they think he will not fail to pay attention to the wishes 
of the whole nation, the great advantages which he will 
gain from it, the small amount of intelligence and stability 
displayed by the present government, its jealousies, and the bad 
fortune of all the generals who have served it. But, al- 
though all these considemtions arc w-eighty, we may, never- 
theless, doubt whether they will make much impression 
upon a man of compact mind, who prides himself upon his 
great sincerity and firmness of purpose, who is moreover a 
rcpiddicaii, and whose conduct in domestic n?attcrs gives no 
great promise. It is not certain also whether his troops are 
cntirc'ly devoted to him ; and if the royalists have made any 
ainuigeraents with him, they arc very secret, as he passes fpr 
impregnable among most of them, whom ho has not yet 
made terms witli. As the destiny of hhigland partly depends 
upon his resolution, and as Ik himself may not yet have come 
to any di^tennination, no solid judgment can be formed upon 
affairs Innv until we have a clearer insight into his views, and 
I should not (ieservo the confidence which your Eminence 
shows that you place in my opinion if, on the evo of so great 
a crisis, and at a time when those most passionately attached 
or opposed to the government, are not less agitated by hope 
and fear, 1 should presume to foretell the future. 


(34.) — M. DE Boubdeaux to Cakdtnal Mazabin. 

My Louu, Loudon, February 9, ICOO. 

Tiif: last letter which I did myself the honour to write 
to your Eminence, informed you that the hopes of all parties 
in England were based upon General Monk, and that all were 
im 2 )aliently awaiting his arrival. He has not yet reached 
London., and w'ill not arrive here ft)r three days, duiing which 
his trooi^s wall refresh themselves in the environs. But his 
view's have already been ascertained by the reception w'hich 
he gave to the deputies from this city, and from many of the 
counties. He received the firstdn presence of the commis- 
sioners of the parliament, and replied to their comi^liments by 
demonstrations of astonishment that he should be thought 
rai)able of being unfaithful to the authorities from whom ho 
held his commission, exhorted them to submit, and not inter* 
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foto with the measured which it would take to restore tran- 
quillity to the nation under a suitable form of government, 
but rather to second its good intentions by their prayers, and 
meanwhile to have patience, the only services which the 
ptdiament ^esired of the town. He spoke with still greater 
sharpness to the other deputies who came to request him, on 
the part of the nobility of different counties, to support the 
rOiidmission of tlic excluded members without their taking 
any oath, or the convocation of a free parliament. After 
having blamed their impatience and the demand which they 
made, after the parliament had rejected it, he also gave 
them to understand that it was not the custom to allow any 
deputy to take his seat in such an assembly, before he had 
entered into some obligation; he represented to them that 
the present parliament was the freest that had ever been seen 
in England ; saying that it would fill up the vacant places as 
soon as they should have decided upon the qualifications 
necessary to prevent the ruin of a cause for which they had 
fought so long ; that, finally, they must submit to the present 
government, and that he was boiiiid to defend it. Besides 
these verbal declarations, he has made a similar one in writing, 
in the form of a letter addressed to his own, county, the 
nobility of which had adopted the same opinions as the city 
of London ; he therein expressed at some length the reasons 
which o])pose the return of the royal family, and which ought 
to dispose the whole nation to choose in preference a repub- 
lican government. The parliament received the news on tlui 
otli instant, together with letters, both from its own deputies 
and from the said General Monk, full of assurances of his 
fidelity, in gratitude for which, the general's commission, 
which had been givTu him during the interregiuiin by the 
Council of Stale, was approved. The post of Master of the 
Holls of his country was given him, and an act of appro- 
bation of all that he had done was read for the first time. 
From this time forth also there began to appear a great 
change in the disjiosition of the minds of this assembly, it 
being even resolved immediately to levy a tax of one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling per month; and search was after- 
wards made, in the houses of some citizens, for the money 
which is said to be intended for the king of England. A 
considerable sum was, in I'act, found in the house of one very 
royalist merchant, but it is claimed by several individuals. 
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It is also now proposed to dissolve the common council, and 
to compel the city to yield that obedience which it has up to 
this hour refused. If, on the one side, their boldness has 
increased, that of the people is not the less diminished, i;ior 
do the royalists appear less downcast; their only resource is 
now in the general discontent of all the nobility, who are 
begiiming to assemble in different quarters. It is not, 
moreover, to be presumed that the army will always remain 
in such complrtc dependance upon the civil power; and, 
although just now the condition of the government appears 
advantageous, thougli the troops arc under no apprehension 
with regard to the rctuni of the king, and though this fear may 
be strong enough to keep them united, nevertheless, I cannot 
but concur in the opinion of those who think that there is yet 
much progress to be made before the parliament will be OGJI- 
solidated, seeing the general alienation of all the people, and 
the jealousies which some of the deputies were not able to 
dissimulate to-day, wlien it was proposed to withdraw the 
troops from tlie town to make way for those from Scotland, 
according to Monk’s desire, whicn has been complied with. 
This rt'quesl has reiiwakened some hopes and doubts, mid it 
may salely be statt'd that the least discontent of the army, or 
assistance from without, w'oiild destroy all the existing cstab- 
liKhmcnts, miless the people were to change their humour. 
In ordc'r to recover them from the great aversion which 
they appear to feel, the parliament decreed and jmblishcd, at 
the eommencement of last week, a declaration in which it 
profe‘ssos its desire to establish a free government, without 
king or lords, under the direction of the parliament; and to 
form an army in such a manner that, so long as it shall bo 
necessary to the safety of the republic, it shall obey the civil 
authority ; that all questions and proceedings concerning the 
lives, liberties, and conditiims of the people, shall be regulated 
according to the laws of the countiy, and that the parliament 
shall not meddle cither wdth the ordinary administnition, or 
with tlie execution of the laws; that provision shall be made 
for the maintenance of the iuinisU?i’s, that the tithes shall be 
continued to them as the most convenient method of sup- 
porting them, and that provision shall also be made for 
liberty of conscience in matters of religion, in conformity with 
the word of God ; that the universities shall be kept up, even 
with an augmentation of their privih‘ges, if it is necessary : 
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that the parliament shall turn its attention to means for 
restoring and increasing commerce, and that, finally, it shall 
seek some method of relieving the people as quickly as pos- 
siible from the heavy taxes with which they were burdened 
by the bad councils and conduct of preceding governments. 
TOe other debates of this week arc of less importance, and I 
may mejrely remark, that two gentlemen who had presented 
a species of declaration in favour of a free parliament, from 
one of the counties of England, were sent to the Tower of 
London, not so much because of the contents of this docu- 
ment, as of the address made to the Speaker of the parlia- 
ment, and the gentlemen sitting at Westminster. This 
treatment has not prevented other gentlemen from under- 
taking similar commissions, and presenting to the Speaker, on 
the day before yesterday, a request in tlie same style. A 
debate again took place on the qualifications for the contem- 
plated elections, but no decision was arrived at, and parlia- 
ment has been employed in granting commissions, both to 
civil and military officers; and a committee of tw('nty-one 
persons has been appointed to administer the affairs of the 
navy, the commander of which has gone with a large nujnber 
of his officers to meet Monk, wffio lias, upon his march, 
obtained a very express declaration from the governor of 
Hull ; after which ihei’c remain in England no troops, or gar- 
risons to be reduced to obedience to the paiiiamcnt, any more 
than in Scotland and Ireland. 


(35.) — M. i)E Boukheaux to Cardinal Mazaetn. 
My Lord, London, Eebriiary 16 , lliGO. 

The last posts having brought me no letter from your 
Eminence, and as I have no other orders to execute, I have 
only to inform you of whai took place at the audience which 
the council of state granted n’e last week, and of the internal 
affairs of England. The duplicate of iny despatch to M. de 
Brierme will acquit me of this duty ; and I ha^’e nothing to 
add tliereto, except that the Scottish general has declared 
again to-day in parliament that he would remain constant to 
its interests, and that lie is reputed to be entirely opposed to 
the interests of the king of England, although he refuses to 
take , any particular engagement against his whole family. The 
Pl^|byterian faction of this same assembly holds similar 
opuiions; and finding itself sustained by the army, it will 
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prevail over the sectaries, who remain few in number. The 
great business of the present moment is to fill up the vacant 
places by persons well-affectioned to the present government; 
and it is not easy to succeed in this, whatever precautions 
they may take, for the people are so alienated. Moreover, 
these new elections cannot long be deferred without great in- 
convenience, as the counties declare that they will pay no 
more until the parliament is free and complete, and the soldiers 
arc beginning to lose patience. Those whom the Scottish 
general forced to withdraw from London appeared greatly dis- 
contented, and the 600 men who were ordered to proceed to 
Dunlvirk were still more violent in their mutiny, in which 
their officcTs joined. The colonel having had some difiiicidty 
in j)r('scrving his life, it is proposed to decimate them, 
Mr. Lockhart is expected here this week, and it is contem- 
plated to send him, or some one else, to France; but tile 
goveniim'iit must be delivered from its present eiiibarrassment 
before it can attend to any affiurs abroad. * # * 

(;36.) — M. i)E Eouedeaux to M. de Bhienne. 

My Loud, London, February 17, 1660. 

‘ i!- 'Pjjj, heads of the English government declare 

that they will not support the interests of Portugal, and that 
it is rK'cessary to make peace with Spain, in order to restore 
tli(‘ coiiiinereo of England, the ruin of which is alienating the 
alfection of the people. They arc in fact necessitated to leave 
no means untried to overcome the aversion of the nation; and 
it is upon good grounds that the officers of the Flnglish army 
reprt'^ent it to be so general. But it does not follow that a 
slight support from abroad would be able to restore the 
monarchy, there being little vigour among the nobility, and 
less disposition in the large towns to run any risk, since they 
have not availed themselves of the opportunities presented to 
them by the rc^cent divisions ; they confine their opposition to 
star\ ing the army, by refusing to pay the taxes, and declare 
that the declarations of all the counties in favour of a free 
parliament will be followed by a resolution to close their 
purses, until their wishes have been complied with. But the 
sword usually can produce gold; and if the army remains 
united, the people will find it difficult to avoid supporting it. 
The orders for the levy of the taxes are therefore addressed 
to the troops quartered in the counties ; and as theii’ interest is 
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concerned, they will not fail to carry them into thoroujjfh exe- 
cution. The hopes which were still entertained of Monk are 
daily proved to have been unfounded by the declarations which 
he continued to make to numbers of deputies from the provinces 
befoi'e he reached London. He arrived here on the morning 
of the 13th, at the head of his troops, having been sent for on 
the preceding night in great haste, because the infantry which 
was in the city had mutinied, and part had installed them- 
selves in Somerset House, after having driven away their 
officers ; they would not go to the quarters which had been 
assigned them until they were paid, and the soldiers declared 
themselves ready to serve any one w^ho would pay them, 
maldng mention of a free parliament and of Lambert. Neither 
remonstrances nor the arrival of some cavalry were able either 
to persuade or intimidate them; and it not being considered 
Advisable to proceed to extremities, the council made all haste 
to give them a month’s pay, which pacified them. Those at 
Somerset House did not leave their post until they saw Monk, 
and remained all night under arms. Propositions were mean- 
while made to them in the name of the city, which they re- 
fused to believe ; and some apprentices taking advantage of 
the opportunity, assembled in considerable numbers ^ but the 
mayor having given information of this, the cavalry marched 
against them, dispersed them without much resistance, and 
took fifty prisoners. The remainder of the night was spent 
in continual alarms ; and the (,‘vil would have been very great 
but for the neighbourhood of the Scottish tu*my, which deprived 
of courage those who are believed to have excited this mutiny, 
which produced consequences at Gravesend, the few men who 
were sent to recruit the garrison of Dunkirk having on the 
next day revolted against their officers, and even wished to 
force their colonel. They also sent a deputation of two 
soldiers to Monk, who represented to him the injustice done 
them by sending them out of England unpaid ; he exhorted 
them to return to their duty, and some squadrons of cavalry 
forthwith marched against them to compel them to do so, and 
succeeded without bloodshed. But it is proposed to punish 
the most factious of the three hundred who have been arrested, 
and to cashier all those who joined in the insurrection at 
London. The whole army would incur the same fate if means 
were not taken to appease these discontents, which have been 
greatly increased by the order which Monk sent to the troops 
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ia London to withdraw. The parliament did not widi to 
oppose him, although this arrangement was considered ratimr 
arbitrary. Nothing remarkable took place on the entry of 
this general, except that the Speaker, who thought that 
would alight at his house, left the company to go to receive 
him, and having met him on his road, the one got out of his 
carriage, and the other off his horse* and they paid each other 
great civilities ; after which the general continued his march 
as far as Whitehall, where the members of parliament pre- 
sented him a complimentary address. The day after his arrival 
he again made in their presence a solemn declaration of his 
active and passive obedience, offering even to resign his oomip 
mission if it should be judged necessary for the welfare of the 
republic, and only excepting from this great obedience sub- 
mission to a monai'chical government. lie was to-day con- 
ducted into this assembly by two of the members, his soldifcrs 
lining the court- yard and hall of Westminster; and he gave 
an account of his journey, represented the general desire of 
the people for a free parliameut without any oath, explained 
himself against that which had been proposed to him, and 
besought aid for Scotland and Ireland, wliich he represented 
as very poor. His wishes were accompanied by so much sub- 
mission that the parliament was greatly satisfied with him, 
and bestowed upon him more honours than have been granted 
to any other subject in the nation. Nevertheless, his appomt-» 
ment as general is not well established, and it is affirmed that 
it ceased on the day of his arrival in London ; that now lie is 
only one of the eommissaries-gcnernl of the army, and that he 
can take no important step without the consent of his col- 
leagues. But if he shares this title with them, his power is 
very difierciit, as the troops recognize him as their only leader, 
and all parties look upon him as the man upon whom depends 
the establishment or the ruin of the government; consequently, 
he has not time enough to receive all the visits tJiat arc paid 
him. The ambassadors were not the last to seek him out. 
The envoy fr om Holland sent bis son to compliment him upon 
his camj)aign, and the Portuguese minister requested an 
audience. 1 made no such haste/ not judging it compatible 
with my dignity. But the correspondence which lias taken 
place between him and myself, on some mattos of business, 
gave mo an excuse for calling on him to-day. During the last 
fcw days the parliament has been chiefly occupied in settling 
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the qualifications for the new elections, which it can no longer 
defer, whatever danger may arise from filling up the vacant 
seats, as the people arc so badly disposed towards it ; it has 
also given some commissions in the army, received with thanks 
a declaration from the seamen, given orders for the recovery 
of the money which certain individuals, under different pre- 
texts, received from the state during the last interregnum, and 
restored that which had been seized because it was supposed 
to be intended for tlie king of England. For w^ant of proofs, 
it has deputed the Council of State to examine into the tumult 
which has just occurred in London; and General Ludlow, 
who was in Ireland, has arrived to give an account of his 
actions. I am, &c. 


(37.) — M. DE Bouiideaux to Cardinal Mazarin. 

My Lord, I/ondon, February 19, 1060. 

It seemed probable that the declarations made by General 
Monk, before and after his arrival in London, would produce 
some effect in that city and in the country to the advantage of 
the pai'liamont, and during some days there appealed to be 
considerable despondency; ne^ erthcless, the objections raised 
by the general against taking a special oath against the royal 
family having occasioned some to declare that he was inclined 
to embrace the royal cause, and disposed others to take con- 
fidence, the town council yesterday made no difficulty about 
receiving a deputation from one of the English counties, who 
came to offer their assistance in obtaining the convocation of 
a free jiarliament. It was also debated whether the city 
should pay the taxes ordered by the parliament, and the 
majority of votes seemed to be opposed to doing so. The 
mayor, who held more moderate views, w as hard pressed by 
some citizens who talked of nothing but shedding the last 
drop of their blood in defence of the liberties of the whole 
natiou and of the city. The Council of State, foreseeing that 
longer toleration would end in destroying the authority of the 
government, and that cveiy other community would follow 
this bad example, judged it necessary at once to disperse this 
fiction, and destroy the hoi)Cs which it centred on Monk, by 
the orders which he executed tliis morning. At break of day 
he entered the city at the head of all his troops, posted them 
in the streets and at the gates, and then removed all the 
chains and posts fi'om the streets; seized six of the most 
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emiliont citizens, and sent them to the Tower of London; some 
others fled. He also sent for the record of the deliberations 
of the common council, and ordered the town-clerk to present 
it to the parliament to-morrow; summoned the mayor and 
aldermen, and desired them to tell him precisely whether the 
city would pay the taxes or not ; upop^v which no answer was 
given him, it being postponed until ttie council shall have met, 
which will be to-morrow. Meanwhile the troops remain in 
the same posts, and the general at an inn near the Guildhall. 
The parliament has authorized ail these proceedings; and it is 
believed that, in order to make sure of the town, some other 
measures will be taken, as no good can be expeetpd from it so 
long as it is governed by those who are now in office. The 
mayor and aldermen alone are well-intentioned ; the others 
arc entirely opposed to the parliament and devotedly attached 
to royalty. The tranquillity AAuth which the action of to-day 
took place leaves no room to doubt that the people will suffer 
all establishments which may be considered necessary. They 
beheld without murmuring, and in great crowds, the removal 
of their chains and th(* imprisonment of the citizens, and the 
mildness with which General Monk .spoke kept them still in 
sonic hope that he will contribute to their design of having a 
free parliament, without the deputies being obliged to enter 
into any engagement before admission. Orders have been 
issued for the arre.st of twenty-six deputies from the pro- 
vinces, and the government is persuaded that fear alone can 
prevent them from combining against the existing authorities. 
The town of Bristol, one of the most wealthy and populous in 
England, revolted under the same pretext ; but the magis- 
trates and leading citizens succeeded in appeasing the populace. 
Gloucester also has been rather agitated. The parliament has 
not yet decided upon the qualifications for the new elections, 
and great inconveniences are found to exist, 'whatever pre- 
cautions they may take against having republican deputies, 
since the people are so badly intentioned. # * * 

(38.) — M. DE Bourdeaux Ta Cardinal Mazartn! 

My Lord, London, February 22, 1660* 

I SEND the present letter by an express courier, fore- 
seeing that the post will be stopped, and it might bo somewhat 
projudic;ial, in the present conjuncture, if your Eminence 
were not promptly acquainted with what is taking place here 
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in London. My letter of the 19th of this month infoimed 
you that the debates in the common council had obliged the 
Council of State to send General Monk, with all his troops, 
into the city, and that he had committed six citizens to the 
Tower, removed the chains, and urged the payment of the 
taxes : he was also ordered to break down the gates ; bnt, 
upon being besought by the mayor not to commit such a 
violence, he undci'took to intercede with the parliament; and, 
in fact, in the same letter in which he reported the perform- 
ance of all liis orders, he represented that it M'ould be pro- 
ceeding to too great extremities, and that the most respectable 
inhabitants of the city appeared quite disposed to submit. 
Instead of paying attention to his remonstrance, the parlia- 
ment, without further delay, dissolved the common council, 
and directed the general, in rather harsh terms, to do what 
he was ordered. He obeyed, the next morning, and had 
some gates burned, without opposition by the people. He 
again sent to the mayor and citizens, in order to obtain some 
money from them ; but some declared that they had no power 
to determine upon anything without the concurrence of the 
common council, and others answered that they would rather 
consent to the pillage of their houses than to a tax, unless it 
were levied by order of a free parliameni. Having been 
unable to gain anything, cither by threats or persuasion, the 
general returned to Whitehall on the afternoon of the 20th, 
leaving the greater part of his troops in the city, and being 
much hurt at the had reception which had been given to his 
intei’cession. The enemies of the government did not fail to 
take advantage of his discontent; and, entirely to alienate 
him, they suggested to him, by means of some ministers, and 
other persons who have some credit with him, that the parlia- 
ment had appointed him to act against the city, in order to 
render him more odious, and afterwards to destroy him with 
less trouble; that a resolution had already been taken to 
deprive him of his commission, as soon as the town was re- 
duced: that Lambert was to be recalled, General Ludlow 
sent back to take the command in Ireland, and Vane re-estab- 
lished in authority, as the latter had already obtained per- 
mission to remain in London, under the pretext of illness, 
and the prosecutions instituted against the others had been 
suspended; and that, finally, the sectaries were going to 
resume the government, since, when they had presented to 
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parliament a requisition to the effect that no one should be 
admitted into that assembly, or into any public employment, 
unless he had taken the oath of abjuration of the royal family, 
which was refused by the Presbyterians, far from rejecting 
such a demand, they had received a vote of thanks, from which 
circumstance he might infer tliat the request was not disagree- 
able. Fate, or the design of some members of parliament, 
determined that on that same day a debate arose, and an act 
was passed, giving the command of the army to five commis* 
sioners, without taking Monk's services into particulai* con- 
sideration, or regarding the rank of Commander-in-chief of all 
the forces of the republic, which had been conferred upon 
him during the interregnum, and afterwards confirmed, it 
being presupposed that the said rank came to an end on his 
arrival in London. This bad treatment, and tbeir just reasons 
for jealousy, caused his officers to assemble, around him oh 
that very evening; and having foimd them all disposed to 
follow him, they resolved to repair the injury which they had 
just done, though with repugnance, to the city, and even to 
adopt its sentiments, and retire thither, in order to support them 
with greater security ; which was done yesterday, at about 
eleven o’clock in the morning, the general having left White- 
hall at the head of a few companies of cavalry to proceed to 
the mayor, whom he had shortly beforehand informed, that he 
might not take the alarm at his return into the city. As he 
mounted his horse, lie dispatched two colonels 'Nvith a letter 
to tlic parliament, in which — ^after having complained of the 
orders which he had been obliged to execute, of the measures 
which were being concerted with the sectaries, of the impu- 
nity of Lambert, Ludlow, and Vane, of the little inclination 
shown by the parliament to fill up the vacant seats, and of 
the position it has taken to force upon the people an oath 
against the royal family, which can be taken only by persons 
accustomed to perjure themselves — ^he summons them to issue 
WTits, between to-day and Friday, for the election of new 
deputies in all the counties, without binding them by any 

fresh oath He also desires that this body may not 

continue its session beyond the 16fh of May, and that another 
free parliament may be convoked for the same time ; and, in 
conclusion, h.e declares his resolution to w^ait in the city for 
an answer. The reading of this despatch caused no little 
surprise; and it was resolved to send immediately to the 
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general the same two deputies who had gone to meet him, to 
endeavour to satisfy him. They found him with the mayor, and 
expressed to him that the parliament had learned with regret 
of his discontent, and did not think it had given him any 
cause; they disavowed the pretended correspondence with 
the sectaries, Lambert, and the others, and attributed the 
delay of the proceedings w'hich had commenced against them 
to the difficulty they would find in convicting them. As to 
the replacement of the excluded or deceased ‘members, they 
declared that the parliament warmly desired it, that the writs 
would even have been issued long before, but for the frequent 
interruptions occasioned by the general himself; and that, 
finally, the parliament was disposed to do whatever he and 
the city and the people might desire, wdth the single exception 
of recalling the royal family. It is said that he declared that 
he was equally opposed to this last step. This conference, 
however, Which took place in the presence of two citizens 
and one colonel, did not produce a reunion, the general 
remaining steadfast in his opinions ; and the deputies retired, 
after having ineffectually besought him not to press the par- 
liament so hard, and returned to Westminster in the afeernoon, 
to make their report, upon which a resolution was taken to 
issue the writs for the elections as speedily as possible. The 
five commissioners wdio are to govern tin' army were next 
chosen : General Monk is one, and w ith him are associated 
Sir Arthur Ilaslerig, Colonel Morley, the governor of the 
TowTr, and twm other colonels. While these deliberations 
■were going on at Westminster, the mayor and aldenuen 
assembled in the Guildliall, whither the general having 
repiiired, the advocate of the army spoke, as much in his 
name as in that of the other officers, and represented them 
all to bo greatly grieved that they had been obliged to execute 
such rigorous orders on the tw'o preceding days, lie attri- 
buted the burning of the gates to Ilaslerig’ s soldiers ; and 
declared that the army w’as resolved to unite with the city in 
support of the convocation of a free parliament — praying 
tliat, meanwhile, it might be furnished wdth quarters. 

Tliis speech was received with extraordinary demonstrations 
of joy, and offers of their houses and their purses ; the troops 
were then distributed in their quarters, and during the eve- 
ning the people manifested all imaginable public marks of 
joy. Never were soldiers so greatly caressed, or so liberally 
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supplied with drink ; bonfires were kept up all nigbt long, in 
front of most bouses, both in Westminster and in the city, 
and the bells contributed to express the general delight. In 
some places the king’s health was publicly drunk ; in others, 
many things were done in derision of the parliament, and the 
houses of several sectaries were in danger of being pillaged. 
This general inclination will doubtless lead to the supposition 
that the ancient form of govemment will be restored ; and 
the private statements of persons who take a leading part in 
Monk’s deliberations, give reason to believe that this is his 
intention, although he professes to be opposed to the monarchy, 
and that he uses this language through fear of being abandoned 
by his troops, if, before he had gained them thoroughly over, 
he should declare for the king. Yesterday’s step, in fact, 
leaves him no other course to take, as he cannot make friends 
again with the parliament, and as the forces ^hich recogniaJo 
this gencrars authority are too weak to maintain him, unless 
he is siipj)ortcd by London and the nobility, who are entirely 
bent upon restoring the monarchy. It is true that the ma- 
jority, among others the Presbyterians, who are now predomi- 
nant, do not wish the king of England to return uncondition- 
ally; being persuaded that, if he returned with unlimited 
authority, their religion would suffer greatly under the bishops ; 
and that, as the most influential of them contributed to the 
overthrow of the deceased king, if the liands of the pr(\sent 
monai-ch were not tiiid, their whole cabal would be exposed 
to great danger, especially as his ministers are considered 
to be violent and vindictive. It cannot either be disavowed 
that some of these very Presbyterians are inclined to a repub- 
lican government; and that, if they found thcinsolvcs ex- 
cluded, the idea might occui* to them of gaining the sui)reme 
authority, by the assistance of Monk, who is believed to have 
come to Ijondoii with tlic ambition of raising himself to a 
post similar to that held by the Prince of Orange. These 
different plans cannot but throw obstacles in the way of the 
royal family ; but as all the people desire their return, and 
have liberty to choose their deputies, it is not to be suj)poscd 
that thciir choice will fall upon persons suspected of holding 
opposite views. It is even a well-founded opinion that some 
of the members of the present parliament — among others, 
the governor of the Tower and the Speaker — foment Monk’s 
jealousies, in order to detach him from the party he had em- 
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braced. This suspicion is not of recent date ; the oath was 
proposed merely for the piirj)ORe of discovering these false 
brethren ; and it is remarked that some of those who have 
refused to take it have always passed over the establishments 
of the republic, and kept on good teims with the royalists ; 
and that these are also the least connected with the downfall 
of the deceased king, and the most wealthy. It does not yet 
appear what course will be pursued by the others, who cannot 
expect safety either for their lives or property if the king 
returns: they have perceived, but too late, the fault they 
committed in cashiering all the^ officers of the army, and 
abandoning the sectaries ; and it is not without reason that 
they are accused of seeking to obtain a reconciliation with 
both. But they would have great difficulty in doing this now, 
being in the power of Monk, wffio w'ill not fail to disperse 
them, and to substitute in their places the excluded members, 
whose numbers are three times as great as their own, if be 
secs troops approaching to their assistance ; moreover, the 
people hold them in such great aversion, that, if tliey were 
once driven from Westminster, they would never return 
thither, unless they could conquer England. Thus their sole 
hope seems still to be Monk ; and therefore th(‘y continue to 
humour him, through fear lest, raising the mask, he should 
summon back the king without w^aiting for a parliament, 
being persuaded that, when the parliament is assembled, they 
will be able to form factions to thwart tlie royalists, and, in 
time, to gain over the troops, who clearly sec that they w^ill 
fall with tlui republic, as the people desire the king, but no 
army ; and that, in any ease, they will be able to call back 
the king upon certnin conditions, and thus provide for their 
own safety. I am not sufficiently well informed of his 
Majesty’s int(?ntions, to take much share in these domestic 
conflicts; nevertheless, according to the cour.se which they 
take, I w ill do my best to secure his interests, wdiich can be 
no other than to forward, in some manner, the return of the 
king of England, if it is inevitable, and I shall have sufficient 
facilities to insinuate to General Monk that which wdll pro- 
bably bo desired of him. Your Eminence will, if you please, 
let me know ; and wdll consider that the election of the new 
deputies will require some time, and that affairs here might 
take such a course, that their assemblage may b(' prevented by 
some other change. If anything of importance occurs to- 
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morrow, I will write it by the post. Meanwhile, it only 
remains for me to subscribe myself, ficc. 


(39.) — M. DE Bouedeaux to Cardinal Mazaetn. 

My Lord, London, February 26, 1660. 

The letter which your Eminence did me the honour to 
write to me on the 3rd instant, directed me to inform 
you, with all possible exactitude, of what is taking place in 
England; I will not allow to-day's post to leave without 
cxf!cuting this order, although I can as yet give no positive 
information. The parliament has continued to humour 
General Monk in all sorts of ways ; and dunng the early part 
of the present week, it recommemced piDRecuting those who 
excited his jealousy, ordering Sir Harry Vane to leave the 
city, and publishing a proclamation commanding Lambert to 
present himself before them within tliree days, on pain of 
confiscation of all his property ; it also fixed a day for hearing 
those members of parliament who acted during the late 
interruption, and gave orders for the i>ayment of the troops 
which have come from Scotland. The same and following 
days were employed in settling the qualifications for the 
ensuing elections ; and the abjuration of the roj’al family, 
which some wished to render essential, has been changed into 
a simple promise to be faithful to the republic of England, 
and to its government in the form of a free state, without 
any single person as king, and without any House of Lords. 
The other restrictions are very inconsiderable, although very 
numerous, and this business is to be terminated to-day, in 
ord(‘r that the writs may be issued by the end of the week, 
according to the desire of the general, in conformity with 
Avhich declarations have arrived fiom different counties, and 
among others, from Yorkvshire, where General Fairfax and 
all the nobility have entered into an engagement not to pay 
any tax, until the excluded members of the parliament arc 
readmitted, or another free parliament is called. Although 
th(’ latter course seems to be more agreeable, tben^ have been 
some overtures of accommodation with the excluded members, 
and it is said, that ten of each party are to meet for confer- 
ence this evening. If the excluded members were to take 
the oath in its original terms, and would bind themselves not 
to iiitorfero with any acts passed since the year 1648, they 
would surmount the chief obstacles to their restoration, and, 
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in this case, it would not be proposed to summon another 
parliament so soon. These propositions do not satisfy the 
royalists, and they are beginning to doubt the intentions of 
General Monk, since he has forbidden the town council 
to meet, and to arm the militia before the parliament 
has finished its deliberations upon the convocation of the 
deputies, and has, as it were, approved of the engagement 
against a royal government, which was communicated to him 
before it Tvas adopted, and against which he made no other 
objection, than that the words in the pre^imee of God^ should 
be left out, and they w^cre accordingly omitted. This con- 
duct still keeps men's minds in suspense, and some believe 
him to be a republican, and that he will not favour any other 
form of government, that he w'ould not even have talvcii this 
last step if the parliament would have given him some preroga- 
tive over the other four commissioners appointed to govi*rn 
the army, according to the oj)iiiion of some deputies of this 
assembly who wished to render it necessary ; and that he is 
on the eve of quitting the city, notwithstanding the caresses 
it has lavished upon him. and the money it has given to his 
troops, and of entering into the Council of Stale vltli all those 
whom the abjuration prevented from taking tii(‘ir places. 
Others still persuade themselves that his real icalmgs Jire in 
favour of a fi’ee parliamc'nt, and tliat whatever oath the 
deputies may take, ho will recall the king, to whom lie gave 
assurances of support, both before hit* departure from Scot- 
land, and since his arrival in London, and tliat henceforward 
he cannot be in safety with the parliament. Both tlicse 
opinions have some foundiition, and it ap])ears that this 
general has kept up the h()i)es of all parties in order to 
place himself in a position to support that one from which 
he would derive most advantage, but that in reality, his 
primary aim has been to consolidate the rt'publie, and 
make himself its general ; that such alluring conditions may 
have been offered him of late, that he has returned to his 
first opinions, and will think that he lias done his duty to 
the city and the whole nation in reference to the promise 
w^hich he made them to act in concert wdth them so as to 
obtain a free parliament, by obliging tbe present to fill up 
the vacant seats, although it may be w ith an oath contrary to 
the desires of all the people of England, which will not be 
without effect if the armies ai*e united to enforce its obscrv- 
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ance. We must wait a few days more before forming a 
decisive Opinion, llie Scotch have sent six deputies, with 
the Earl of Glencairn at their head, to watch over the 
interests of their nation here, and this deputation is con- 
sidered to be a consequence of the fair words spoken to them 
by Monk. Mr. Lockhart has been in London for some days, 
but I have not yet seen him ; his arrival and the embarrass- 
ments of the country have caused me up to the present time 
to postpone speaking to the Council of State about the differ- 
ences which ha^T arisen between the garrisons of Dunkirk 
and Calais. As the important business now under discussion 
is to be brought to an end to-morrow, there will soon be 
an opportunity for treating of other affairs ; and I am conse- 
quently urged by the Swedish ministers to press the despatch 
of fresh ordei-s to the British jdenipotentiaries in Zealand. 
I have been informed that General Lambert sent to tell 
General Monk that, in order to heal the jealousies which his 
presence excites, he would enter into the service of the king 
of ^Sweden, if the parliament would give him liberty to do so 
and to take with him those soldiers >vho would be willing to 
follow him. "'liis offer may. probably *'e accepted , at least 
as far as concerns him&cll. T ji i\c. 


( 10.) — M. to Cabdinal Mazaktn. 

My Lokp, London, March 1, 1660. 

1 siiAtii, nui write (o-d:;y more jiositively of the affairs of 
this country than 1 divl in procedi ig letter, but, on the 
last day of last week, ^he ’'arliamcnt concluded its debates 
upon llie elections, warned the people, under very severe 
penal lies, not to give their votes unless they had all the 
requisite qualifications, and reserved to itself the po\\er to de- 
cide in doubtful cases ; there has :dsu taken IjIk.cc, in presence 
of General Monk, a conference between the excluded and 
actual members, without their coming to any resolution, the 
latter hfiving offered to admit the former if they would take 
the oath against royalt) , and these having refused to do so, 
not so much from conscientious scruples, as from fear of 
losing their credit. This negociation is not 3'ct broken off, 
and there still remains hope of aii accommodation upon con- 
ditions that will secure one party without pledging the others 
to any form of government, although up to the present time 
General Monk has professed that he desires a republic, and 
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most of his officers are of the same opinion. Meanwhile, the 
issue of the writs for the election is delayed. As it is of 
importance that the bailiffs who assemble iihe peojde and 
preside over them sliould be well-intentioned, the parliament 
has, according to custom, renewed the commissioners and 
appointed persons on whom it can rely. These are the prin- 
cipal occurrences of the last few days. Nothing of import- 
ance has taken place in the city, except tliat the Council of 
€ltate having invited the general to come and take his seat to 
advise with them on the means of preserving Dunkirk, pre- 
supposing that the Spaniards were preparing to attack it, 
and Mr. Lockhai’t having come expressly to give his advice, 
the mayor and alderman begged the general not to leave the 
city or withdraw his soldiers, until some arrangenitmt had 
been made foi the safety of the town, Which he promised he 
would do ; and undc'r this pretext he refused to go to the 
Council, but gave ihcm to understand, that whatever miglit 
be the division of England, it would always be sufficiently 
at union to preserve the place, even if a hundred-and-fffty 
thousand men should attack it. I have been informed, that, 
ill order to ])lease the city still more, he has represented to 
parliament that peace with Spain is necessary. The pro- 
vinces still i)rofess to desire a free parliament/ and the bon- 
fires which were made in London, have caused others to be 
made in several towns, where there even occurred some 
tumult, to repress wdiicli Monk sent orders ; from which wo 
may conclude that the fate of the nation is now in his hands, 
as all parties caress him and do all in their power to gain 
him over to their side. Lambert even lias addressed himself 
to him to obtain a mitigation of his prosecution by the 
parliament, and his recommendation produced an immediate* 
effect. It is said that this great complaisance does not pre- 
vent them from taking underhand measures with the sectaries, 
and that a plan has been formed to place Lambert at their 
head, if Monk declares for the King; but tlie object of their 
effiirts, would, in this case, he rather uncertain, as the nation 
is so disposed to favour his return. 


(41.) — M. DE BouitDEAUx TO Cardtnae Mazakin. 
Mr liORT), London, Marcli 2, 1G60. 

1 SEM) an expros.s after yesterday s post to inform your 
Eminence that this morning, Cencral Monk restored the old 
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members, having first agreed with them that they shall sit 
only for four days, during which they shall despatch writs 
into the provinces to cause the election of a new parliament, 
excepting only royalists and sectaries, and without binding 
them by any oath : all the troops are also to be disbanded, 
with the exception of those under General Monk, and the 
militia will be intrusted to the hands of the gentlemen of the 
country. A new Council of State will be elected, and all that 
has been done by the parliament since 1648 will be ratified. 
Besides these conditions, a promise has been made to Monk 
to constitute him General of all the fo^-ces in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. I postpone until Thursday's post such 
particulars of this important change as may come to my know- 
ledge ; for T have now only time to subscribe myself with 
respect, kc. 

(42.) — M. DE Bourdeaux to Cardinax Mazarin. 

My Lord, London, March 4, 1660. 

The letter which I wioto to your Eminence on the day 
before yesterday, arrived at Dover in time enough to be talcen 
by the post of the 1st of this month, and will already have 
informed you that General Monk has restored the members of 
parliament who were exchided in 1648, and of the principal 
conditions agreed on between them. This change, very im- 
portant when we consider the consequences it may entail, 
took place without aiij^ opposition or ceremony whatever, and 
with such secrosy that, althougli it luad been concerted with 
many persons on the 1st of this month, when the general re- 
turned, on the next day morning, from the City to "Whitehall 
with most of his troops, 8ir Arthur Haslcrig and those of his 
faction wont immediately to visit him, being persuaded that 
he had returned with the intention of remaining steadfast in 
their interc.sts. He disabused them, and, after having com- 
municated to them his resolution, invited them to continue 
their session, professing that he still held tlic same views wdth 
regard to the form of the government ; which occasioned them 
urgently to request tliat he w^ould at least oblige these mem- 
bers to take that oath against the 'monarchy which he himself 
seemed to have approved. He declined to do so, saying that 
it was an act of useless circumspection, as it had appeared to 
him that most of them were well-intentioned towards the re- 
public. They were obliged to be satisfied with this answer, 
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and just at that time, the excluded members having come to 
wait upon the general, he told them that his cares had not 
been able to arrest the course of the divisions which existed 
amongst them, and that several conl'crences had been held to 
that end without success, but that at last he had received 
entire satisfaction from them, and had given them the trouble 
to call upon him in order that he might declare his views to 
them more freely than in past times ; and that, through fear 
of being misunderstood, as he often had been before, he had 
reduced to writing the heads of his speech, which he would 
now have read to them. At the commencement, he declares 
that he has perceived that the peace and establishment of the 
nation depended, after God, on their hands ; praises their 
wusdom, piety, and disinterestedness ; and affirms that he has 
entire confidence that they will show all necessary readiness 
to repair past evils. He next professes that he contemplates 
nothing but the glory of God and the establishment of the 
nation upon the foundation of a republic, and th<at he wishes 
to impose nothing upon them likely to restrain their liberty 
in making future establishments, but only represents to them, 
that as the old government has been broken up, it can be re- 
constructed only upon the ruins of the people, who have 
pledged themselves in defence of the parliam(‘nt and of religion, 
and that, if the king returns, his power will become arbitraiy. 
He speaks afterwards of the City of London as the bulwark 
of the parliaments, makes its happiness depend upon a repub- 
lican government, and presupposes that under any other, it 
cannot become tlu* metropolis of the commerce of all Christen- 
don\, to which rank God and nature seem to have destined it. 
Ho also proves to them that, upon religious grounds, the 
monarchy cannot be iritroduced, because it would bring M'ith 
it tluit 8) stem of prelacy against which the nation has pledged 
itself so solemnly ; sind insinuates that a moderate IVcsby- 
teriau government, with sufficient liberty for really tender 
consciences, is the most suitable that can just now be esta- 
bli'-hed. The interest of the nobles who have joined Avith the 
people is not forgotten ; the general judges it advisable that 
as the ' fate of the throe nations is such that another House of 
Parliament cannot be suffered, some hereditary distinction 
should be given them which may make them appeal' more 
noble to posterity. His conclusion of the whole speech is an 
invitation to the members to go and promptly take their seats 
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in order to establish the conduct of the armies in such a man- 
ner that they may contribute to the peace and security of the 
country, and not to its ruin ; to provide for the future' main- 
tenance of all the forces both by land and sea, as well as for 
the payment of their arrears and the other necessities of the 
government ; to form a Council of State, with authority to pro- 
vide for the civil government and the administration of justice, 
both in Irejand and Scotland, Jind also to issue writs for the 
convocation of a parliament of the three united nations on the 
30th of April next, with qualifications which shall assure the 
safety of the cause in which he and the others arc engaged, 
and according to the division of the country effected in the 
year 1654 ; which parliament, thus convoked, shall be able to 
assemble and act with all liberty for a more perfect establish- 
ment of the republic, without a king, singlo ruler, or House 
of Lords, and that finally the parliament shall legally dissolve 
itself, in order to make way for others. He then finished by 
an assurance that the guards would allow the excluded mem- 
bers to resume their scats, that himself and the officers under 
his command and all the soldiers of the three nations would shed 
their blood for them and the successive parliaments ; but that 
if their coimsels tend to other objects, force and violence will 
immediately return, and all hopes of the long-desired settle- 
ment will be buried in disorder. The members went, with 
thismission, to resume their places before the others had taken 
their seats, and found the infantry drawn up in line inAVestmin- 
ster-llall, with crowds of people who expressed exceeding 
joy. They found themselves to be sixty in number, and the 
Speaker having arrived with tw'cnty of the others, the}' 
began by revoking all the acts passed against themselves 
since their election, even the protest which they had entered 
against the violence of the anny, and the resolutions taken 
subsequently to fill up their places by new elections. Gen- 
eral ]\Ionk was afterwards declared Captain-general and Com- 
mander-in chief under the parliament of all the forces of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; and Vice-admiral Lawson was 
confirmed in the command of the ficet. The appointment of 
the five commissioners, named a few days before to govern 
the army, w'as also revoked; the deputies from some of the 
counties, and the citizens of London were set at liberty ; and 
the governor of the Tower was ordered to give an account on 
the next day of the reasons of the imprisonment of Sir George 
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Booth and another of the same party ; all the orders given by 
the Council of State or the commissioners of the army since 
the last day of last week were suspended until they had been 
communicated to General Monk ; and the power of the Council 
of State was also suspended until new orders should be received 
from the parliament, which met in the afternoon, and restored 
the town council which had been dissolved, permitted the 
mayor of London to replace the city-gates and chains at the 
public expense, and decided upon forming a new Council of 
State, composed of Ihirty-ono persons, of whom General Monk 
was declared one, and the election of the others was deferred 
until to-moiTOw morning. Orders were also given for the 
liberation of several prisoners, among others, of three Scottish 
earls who had been in confinement for ten years ; and the 
Speaker was directed to summon all the absent members to 
come and take their places as quickly as possible. ITie acts 
passed against Major-General Brown, a timber-merchant in 
London, who has greatly distinguished himself of late, were 
abrogated, and liberty was given him to resume his place in 
the House. Sir George Booth was also set at liberty on giving 
surety that he would answer to the charges brought against 
him. An act was then passed for the continuation of the 
customs and excise duties, another for the convocation of a 
parliament on the 25th of April next, and commissioners Were 
appointed to decide on the qualifications of those who are 
eligible for election ; others were directed to confer with the 
mayor of London about a loan for the payment of the army 
and fleet, and to agree with him upon the securities for re- 
payment. The majority of the acts proposed on the previous 
evening were again read and approved, and the nomination of 
the Council of State again deferred to this morning : it has, 
nevertheless, not yet been completed, and it is said that 
General Monk is desirous that the parliament should choose 
some of the old members, among others, Haslerig and Mr. 
Scott, who appeared to be his greatest opponents, and who 
are very distinguished among the republicans. Deputies were 
sent from the City to-day to congratulate and thank the par- 
liament ; they have also offered it a considerable sum of money, 
and the people are for the present so well satisfied, that it will 
have no difficulty in obtaining the necessary assistance fro-n 
them. Their joy did not appear to be less on the evening of 
the day before yesterday than it was on the day when Monk 
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entered tlie City ; during aE the evening and night, bon&res 
and festivities were kept up, and in many places the king’s 
health was not forgotten. Orders have been given to com- 
municate this news without delay to the whole of the country, 
and, in order to retain the distant troops in obedience to the 
present authorities^ a letter has been published firom General 
Monk aud all the udScers under his command, giving reasons 
for the recent change, aud assuring them that all the acts and 
ordiiiai\ces of tlie parliament, in reference to the sale of lends 
confiscated or given in payment to the soldiers, will be con- 
firmed; it fiirther promises them prompt payment of that 
which is due to them, exhorts them to take care that ^ tran- 
quillity of the republic is not disturbed by the partisans of 
Charles Stuart or any other authority, and invites them to 
send as soon as possible one of their number to give assurance 
of ihoi: acquiescence in the present government, the inclina- 
tions oi wliich are nevertheless esteemed to be royalist. I 
know tiat some of the most active amongst them hold these 
views ; and it is consequently the generally -received opinion, 
that if Hie declarations of General Monk and his officers are 
in coufoimity with their opinions, they will at some future 
time liaK3 great difficulty in preventing the return of the king 
upon the conditions which were formerly offered to his father 
in tlie Isb of Wight. It may, moreover, be presumed that 
General lilonk intends to x'ecall him, that all these demonstra- 
tions whi<h he gives by word of mouth, by writing, and by 
the unfavourable reception of all who wish to treat upon this 
point wdthhini, may be affected, through fear lest, if he should 
malic knovn these views, the greater pail of the forces both 
by land and sea would rise in opposition agjiinst him ; the 
jiroloni^ation of the command of the vice-admiral cannot be 
attribiited to any other cause, as he is a man greatly esteemed 
by the fleet, but a sectary, and in consequence not very agree- 
able the Presbyterians, who are now in possession of the 
supreme power. These are reflections which ore made upon 
the j)r(.Beiit condition of England, and nevertheless w'c must 
not yet form a decisive opiniou upon the future, as there is so 
little ckc in all the actions and words of those upon whom 
the fattiof the government depends, and as it still appears that 
Monk iiteiids to maintain the establishment of the republic. 
And il' ie thought to make himself commander of all the ffirces, 
he . has now perfectly attained his object ; but he will have 
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some difficulty to maintain himself against the general desire 
and bent of the whole nation, ns he does not possess so yi- 
gorous a mind as the deceased Protector, and has to do with 
skilful adversaries who propose to place the militia in the 
hands of the nobility of the coimtiy, who are all royalists, and 
thus to strengthen them against the army, if it should attempt 
to thwart their plans. It was said tliat the parliament would 
not sit longer than the end of the week, but a longer tune is 
now spoken of, as it is not possible to settle affairs in so short 
a time, although the gi*oatest diligence is displayed, and this 
afternoon, the Council of State was elected, without attending 
to the general’s recommendation in favour of some of Qio old 
members. The qualifications of the deputies to the padiament 
have also been decided upon, without excepting the sectaries, 
so as not to do them the honour of appearing to fear them. 
Those who have been actually in arms against the parliiment 
are alone excepted. The Secretary of State has also bem dis- 
missed ; a proposition w’as made to call some of the lobles 
into the Council, but they have given the government to un- 
derstand that, without injuring their prerogative, thcf could 
not form ])urt of it, and this refusal is founclcd upon tie hope 
that their House will be re-established. 1 am, 

(43.) — M. BE BoxJiii)EA.xrx to Cahdinal Mazaitn, 

My liORi), London, March 5,1660. 

There docs not appear to me to be any ehanje in the 
inclinations of the government of England, and the luplicatc 
of my letter to M. de Briennc having informed you of what 
has taken place during the lust three days, it onlj^ retnains for 
me to add that Ireland has sent hither a declaration in entire 
conformity wdth the course of conduct pursued by General 
Monk. It professes that the peace of the three nations oinnot 
be established without a free parliament, or the rcadnission 
of the excluded members, and the terms of this dociment 
show that still greater dispositions exist to return to tie old 
form of government. The officers w^ho held other views 
retired into Dublin Castle, where they w^cre besieged by the 
others and taken without bloodshed, as the garrison made no 
attempt to defend themselves. This change is partlj attri- 
buted to the news which the army had received of the itstora- 
tion of the officers whom it had expelled, and among' others 
of Lieutenant-General Ludlow ; but if this declaratioji be an 
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actual one, it must have been projected with General Monk 
before his departure from Scotland, and expressions may be 
remarked in it similar to his own on the subject of the sectaries. 
It has^also just been reported to me that the militia of London 
has been countermanded this evening, which would afford 
reruns for believing that the troops gathered together by 
some old colonels, great sectaries, had submitted, or that, as 
the city has paid the money which was desired of it, the 
general is less careful to pleasure it. As the offioers are not 
nominated by him but by commissioners appro\’ed by the 
parliament, although he is Major-General of the tailitia, his 
power over it would not be very absolute. Preparations are 
being made for arming that of the Lowlands, and placing it in 
other hands than it has been in of late ; and all the officers of 
police whom the parliament had appointed before the admi^ 
sion of the excluded members have been changed, and the new 
ones are said to be very much inclined towards the restoration 

of the monarchy.*^ ^ 

(41.) — M. BE Bouedeaux to Caedinal Mazaein. 

My Lord, London, March 8, 1G60. 

I WAS not surprised when I saw in the letter which it 
pleas?od you to write to me on the Ist of this month, by my 
courier, an account of the reports prevalent in France of the 
proclamation of the King of England. The joy with which 
General Monk was received in the city of London, and the 
bias exhibited by the people on that dfiy, gave good reasons 
for supposing that all was ready here for the reception of the 
prince. Nothing has since occurred of a nature to change this 
opinion, and nevertheless we cannot but praise the moderation 
with which the queen of England and her ministers receive 
such news, when >ve consider the inconstancy of the people, 
and the imccrtainty of the real opinions of the army under the 
command of General Monk. Ilis officers are not so blindly 
obedient to him as to be willing to remain in ignorance of his 
plans, and, as early as last w’eek, they manifested their dis- 
approbation of the conduct of tlie parliament, because it tended 
to the restoration of the monarchy. ^Their commander pacified 
them with assurances that all the readmitted deputies had 
pledged themselves to act in conformity with the document 
which he had delivered to them before they resumed their 
seats. This jealousy did not fail to excite the alarm of the 
parliament, as it foUow^cd immediately after the advice given 
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them by the general to dissolve in a few days, and leave the 
Council' of State to govern until the 15 th of April next, when 
otiier representatives of the people will commence their 
sittings. At the same time there also arose some dispute 
between the general and ihe city, because the former had 
opposed the establishment of the militia; but, on the evening 
of the day before yesterday, he was assured that he should be 
its commander, which had at first been refused him, under 
the pretext that such an employment was beneath the dignity 
of the general of all the force's of the republic. In feet, though 
it was not judged advisable to intrust so much power to the 
hands of ono single person, this scruple had to be over- 
come, in order not to displease the general, who had also 
been obliged to consent to the wisihes of the citizens, although 
with some risk of his authority, in order to obtain from them 

pounds sterling, which they would not advance until 

they received permission to organize their militia, Fate would 
have it that whilst this question was being treated, news 
arrived from the country which made him decide in favour of 
the citizens. On the day before yesterday, certain intelli- 
gence came that one of the colonels of the army hfd gathered 
together some of the old troojis at thirty leagues distance from 
London. A regiment of cavalry, and the general’s company 
of guards set out yesterday to disperse these insurgents, whose 
leader is not so rash or senseless as to have taken arms with- 
out feeling great confidence that many others would follow his 
example, and especially the sectaries, who arc very discontented 
Avith the present government. Doubts are even entertained 
about the general's c»vn troops ; and if they failed him great 
confusion would immediately prevail in England, whereas if 
they remain devoted to his interests, and he to those of the 
parliament, the nobility and the city of liondon, the party 
of sectaries would not be able to rise again ; and their aiming 
will only sc'rve to reduce the general to the necessity of making 
an earlier accommodation with the royalists, unless he has 
already made one, which his actions would lead us to believe, 
although his declarations are of an opposite character. I saw 
the geiuTal this morning, taking as a pretext for my visit, the 
civilities which I have received from him on different occasions ; 
and after some general compliments, I informed him that the 
court of France would be glad to hear that the forces of 
England were under the command of a person of such great 
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merit anti so well ailbetioned towards the nation ; accompany- 
ing this compliment by personal offers. He began by referring 
to matters of public interest, spoke to me of our peace with 
Spain, and of the affbars of Sweden, but from his whole dis- 
course I can only gather that he is well-intentioned towards 
this crown, that he would have wished England to haTe been 
included in the treaty, and that he hopes that the next parlia- 
ment will establish a stable government here. Last week the 
present government approved of the commissioners pre- 
sented to it to organize the London militia. It has also 
superseded a number of officers, and appointed others in their 
stead ; and is still debating the qualifications for the next par- 
liament, as well as the form of the writs which are to be issued ; 
upon which question some deputies discovered that in order to 
act legally they must convoke it in the name of the king. 
With regard to the taxes, it has been resolved to invite the 
people to pay them in accordance with the act passed before 
the return of the excluded members. The generars commis- 
sion has been approved, and accompanied by the gift of 
Hampton-court, with the lands adjoining, for himself and his 
heixs. The circuit which the judges usually make through 
the provinces at this season has been postponed to another 
time, and j^ardon granted to a number of condemned criminals. 
The act establishing the Council of State and limiting their 
powers, w'as passed only the day before yesterday : it con- 
tains a very remarkable clause, authority being given it to 
imprison even members of parliament, notwithstanding that 
this is contrary to all usage. The ministers of whom it ia 
composed will begin their sittings on this very day and will 
create their officers. Mr. Thiirloe has returned Epon the 
stage in the quality of Secretary of State, but with Inompson, 
the auditor- general, for his colleague. This choice must not 
surprise you, since the chief men of the council are the same 
who had groat share in the government under the deceased 
Protector, whoso son has again been proposed to General 
Monk by the very persons who overthrew him, his restoration 
appearing to them to be less imuTious than that of the King ; 
and in all probability, he would be preferred to him, however 
little he may be esteemed, as tlie fetum of the latter is as 
mu(‘li apprehended bj^ the Presbyterians as by those who have 
been engaged in the recent movements in England. To-day 
it will be determined upon what day the paiiiameut will 
dissolve, and all to-morrow will be passed in thanksgivings. 
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(45.) — M. BE Bottrbeaux TO Cakdinal Mazaeikt. 

My Lord, London, March 15, 1660. 

The internal affairs of England are in the same state as 
my preceding letter informed you they were, and the con- 
duct of General Monk continues to induce the belief that his 
inclinations are for the recall of the King, although his words 
are opposed to it. The troops in London and elsewhere also 
profess to feel great repugnance thereto ; and the officers 
having a day or two since brought this question under dis- 
cussion, they were of opinion that if the republic could not 
be established, at least the King and the last Protector ought 
to be excluded from the government, and they appeared more 
inclined to raise the'ir general to the throne than any other. 
Although he has expressed his disapprobation of those consulta- 
tions, people have not failed to entertain the idea that they may 
be intended to suggest to the parliament what it ought to do ; 
but this body would with difi&culty be led to place any other 
but the legitimate sovereign upon the throne, as it perceives 
that such a course would plunge the nation into continual 
troubles, and its debates seem to be preparing the way for tlic 
king's return. A few days since it passed an act for the levy 
of the militia of London and the country under the command 
of General Monlc, without, however, leaving him power to dis- 
pose of the commissions, which have all been given to royalists. 
It has also declared him together with Colonel Montague, 
colonel of the sea, and the latter has orders to proceed to the 
fleet without delay. Besides the establishment of the militia, 
and the confirmation of the choice mad(' by the Council of 
State, of Messrs. Thompson ondThurloc as Secretaries of State, 
the parliagient further decided, last week, upon what shall be 
the national religion : this will be a confession of faith which 
was presented to it in 1646, in conformity with the opinions 
of our Calvinists ; and in future no one will be admitted to a 
living until he has subscribed to it. This matter occasioned 
them to speak of the Covenant, and to pro])ose an order to 
have it read in the parishes, so that the people may be reminded 
of their engagements. As mention is made therein of the 
king and nobility, this will in some sort dispose the minds of 
men to return to the old form of government. It w^as also 
determined last week that the parliament should dissoh e at 
the very latest on the 25th of this month, and a debate arose 
on the form of the writs and on the qualifications of the re- 
presentatives who are to succeeu them, but w^as not brouglit to 
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a conclusion. A number of prisoners were again liberated. 
Sir George Booth and all his pai ty discharged from further 
prosecution, and the city and county of Chester restored to 
their privileges. As this act of indemnity extends also to 
those who were then in the service of the parliament, General 
Lambert has begun to re-appeor in public. This morning an 
order was issued directing the Catholics to remain confined in 
their houses, under the pretext that they are in correspondence 
with the sectaries, some of whom have openly declared 
against this government, among others the gan-ison of Hull, 
and Vice-admiral Lawson, who has been trying to alienate 
the fleet ; some of the old troops have also revolted in the 
country, and five companies of infantry have seized upon the 
town of Gloucester. But unless all the troops follow this bud 
oxiimplo, these movements will not have any results of ini- 
]K)rtimcc. The city of London continues to caress and humour 
the general, and last week deputies were sent by the citizen^* 
to present him with the command of the militia. Letters 
have been received from th<; army in Ireland in conformity 
with the declaration which appeared last week, and the latest 
news from that country is, that on the 3rd inst. a meeting was 
to be hold to consider what means they had of maintaining 
themselves, in case England did not entertain the same views. 
'Jhis is, my lord, all that I have to write of the actions and 
deliberations wduch have occurred here. 


(46.) — M. DE Bouhdeaux to Cardinal IvIazakin. 

My Lord, London, March 18, 1660. 

I HAVK received to-day the two letters w'hich your 
J^iininence did me the honour to write to me on the 2Gth of last 
inontli and the 5tli of the present. My previous Sitters wdll 
liave informed you that I have forestalled the order which you 
gi\'o me in your first regarding General Monk, as I have 
already paid him a visit, and told him that the king and your 
Eminence would bo delighted to hoar that the forces of England 
were under his command, and that you would contribute to 
the furtherance of his plans, 1, will not fail to reiterate the 
same sentiments to him by means of a third person, if he ob- 
jects to receive a second visit. At my first interview'' I did 
not fail to touch upon all matters likely to discover his in- 
clinations towju'ds France, and he seemed to me to speak 
reproachfully, although rather in raillery, of the peace between 
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France and Spain, because England had not been included in 
it, I however obliged him at last to confess that the foreign 
affairs of the country were entirely new to him. He then 
r^ajrcd to the wars of the North, and asked me whether we 
should not continue to assist the king of Sweden ; appearing 
to advocate this monarch’s interests with considerable warmth, 
I pointed out to him that France alone had maintained this 
principle, and that, in order to secure it against all its enemies, 
it was necessary that England should speak and act in con- 
formity wdth w'hat his Majesty had done both at Frankfort and 
at the Hague, in order to compel the Emperor and the States- 
general to take some measuras for an accommodation ; I even 
offered to hiivo a private conference with the ministers of the 
Council of State, in order to concert measures for its advance- 
ment. This language cannot but be very agreeable to him, as 
his hatred of tlvc United Provinces has always been very 
great — so great, iiidecd, that when the deceased Protector sent 
him to command the fleet he was not contented with com- 
bating them on the sea, but wished to make a descent upon 
the coast and attack Flushing, 'which he felt sure of capturing. 
The IVotector did not judge it advisable to go to such lengths 
against the Pro^inces, but rather to make peace wdth them, 
through fear of their maritime power; and so he sent the 
general into Scotland, whence he 'w^as never aft(;rw'ards able 
to withdraw' him, nor could the Protector Hi chard induces him 
to take up his defence. If your Eminence has anything to in- 
sinuate to him, 1 can easily do it through lus confidants. In 
my previous letters I dwTlt at considerable length upon the 
conduct pursued by this geiu'ral, and the opinions cnterlained 
of it. People are now beginning to think tliat }iis ambition 
is not so limited, and that he aspires to the sovereignty ; that, in 
order to attain to it, permits the restoration of the monarchy 
to be spoken of in the parliament in very undisguised language, 
and allows the militia both in London and the country to be 
placed under the command of royalists, in order that the 
troops, becoming jealous, may unite wdth him, and adopt his 
interests, to wdiich they have at first manifested considerable 
aversion ; but whatever may be the general’s intentions, ho is 
allowing matters to take a very decided turn in faA-our of the 
king. And on tlie first day of this Aveek the parliament de- 
creed that the (’ovonant made at the commencement of the 
wars in England should be read in all the parishes, and fixed 
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up iu the House of Parliamcut. As .this .engagement speaks 
in very express terms of the defenpe qf the king, and ctf ids 
just authority, the troops have immediately taken the atom ^at 
it, and tthe officers at their meeting yesterday propoe^ a 
requisition tending to the suppression of the monarohylmd 
of the House of Lords. They went this moniing to eam- 
municate it to the general, in order to obtain his approbation 
before presenting it; but he opposed it, declaring tliat he 
would not allow the parliament to be constrained ,in its votes ; 
he even treated some of the officers, who appeared to be more 
animated than the others, \^uth harshness ; but he nevertheless 
stated that the object of the requisition was a good and just 
one, and undertook to confer upon the matter with some 
members of parliainciit this evening. Many occasions have 
taken place of late on which this assembly has manifested its 
inclination towards the king, even so fai* as to receive witli 
thanks addresses in which it was termed only the Hoiise of 
Commons, and to disapprove of others which gave it the 
of sovereign authority ; it has oven been declared that another 
parliament could not .Icgitimatelj" be called w'itliout the Lords, 
and that, in consequence of the king's death, the present 
parliamci'.t is at an end. These private opinions would be of 
less weight if all the appointments, both in the militia and the 
police, w^cre not given to' royalists; and two days ago the 
government of Hull, whose garrison has declared against the 
present authorities, was conferred by the general, on the re- 
commendation of the parliament, upon a person strongly 
inclined towards that party. The republicans have never- 
theless resumed courage since the meeting of the officers; and 
now that all are entered into the parlimneiit, their number is 
rather considerable. Yesterday Sir Arthur Haslerig and 
Colonel Kich (who had tried to induce the sectaries to revolt), 
after having been heard in their own defence, were, the first 
discharged, and the other sent back to tke Council, who put 
him in arrest. As for General Lambert, his imprisonment 
in the Tower has been approved, although he is confined only 
in default of having given surety for his future conduct. 
Some regulations concerning religion have also been made 
during the last few days, and debates wdll be permitted only 
upon. this matter, or the militia and the qualifications of the 
exksuing parliament, until the day of the dissolution of the pre- 
sent, which will be in eight days, unless some change takes 
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place. The republicans will strive to prolong its sessions, 
and instep of convoking a new repres^tatire assembly, to 
fill up the vacant places so as to perpetuate this one. Some 
r0a^ts appear to apprehend it, and others to be desirous to 
have the merit of making establishments instead of puttingthem 
off, although the excluded members pledged themselves, before 
their readinission, to introduce no changes into the govern- 
ment, but to convoke another free parliament, to whose enact- 
ments the general has promised and still professes that he will 
submit. There is no news from Ireland; and public rumour 
still affirms that tho army there is very well disposed towards 
the king, and that it has even sent to treat with him. Scotland 
is very tranquil, according to the promise which the principal 
nobility made to the general before his departure, and the 
resolution to restore the Covenant will give them gi*cat satis- 
frotion. The movements which occurred at Gloucester and 
some other places have subsided of themselves ; and the troops 
which tho governor of Hull attempted to excite by his declara- 
tion, have coiitinuod in their obedience ; the Vice-admiral, also, 
as it was reported, raised the mask; but his intentions are still 
•suspccU'd, as lie is a great sectary. The city of London has 
organized its militia without giving much consiclcration to the 
persons ay horn the general had recommended ; but it has never- 
theless continued to caress and regale him veiy greatly. ^ 

(47.) — M. DE Bouudeaitx to Caudinal Mazarin. 

My Lord, London, March 22, 1660. 

Since my letter of the 18th, the general and some 
officers haA^e had a conference Avith sonic members of parlia- 
ment, ill Avliieh the former demanded an act of indemnity for 
all the past, that tlm sales of confiscated property shall be con- 
firmed, that the government shall be constituted without a 
king or House of Lords, and that the militia shall not be 
organized. Nothing Avas granted to them, under the pretext 
that the present parliament could not do it validly; and they 
were referred to the next, Avilh which they appeared satisfied. 
Their general has not failed to remove most of them out of the 
way, commanding them to withdraAv each to his own quarters ; 
which (»rder they obeyed to-day. MeanAvhile the parliament 
has continued its debates upon the establishment of the militia, 
and this morning concluded this very important business, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the republicans, who have 
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only obtained that no one shall be employed therein before he 
has acknowledged that the late wars were just and for the 
good of the country. An act has also been passed approving 
of all that the parliament had done from the commencement 
of its session until 1G48, when the members were excluded; 
and now the universal talk is of the dissolution of this 
assembly in three days, as the general hopes to execute his 
designs more easily under a new one than with the present. 
His conduct still confirms the king’s return. The republicans 
agree with the royalists in thinking so ; and there does not 
appear sufficient resolution among the troops to jjrevent him. 
Some officers who attempted to excite them to mutiny have 
been arrested, and the governor of Hull has received the law 
from those wliom the general had sent to him. Thei*e is no 
news from either Scotland, Ireland, or abroad ; and it only' 
remains for me to subscribe myself with respeet, 

I learn tliat accounts have just arrived from Ireland which 
declare that the army has proclaimed the king, and that 
Colonel Cooke has gone ovei to klandeis. If this news is 
true, the next post will bring its confirmation. 

(48.) — M. DE BouRDEAtrx TO Caudinal Mazakin. 

My Lord, London, March 25, 1660. 

Thj<: news whicli I added to my last letter has proved 
untrue ; and although the army in Ireland appears inclined to 
recall the king, it will probably postj)one any declaration until 
some government is e.stublisht'd in England. You will judge 
from rny jirevious letters that everything concurs to the re- 
.storation of the monarchy. The parliament has, moreover, 
lately erased from its journals the act of abjuration of a king 
or any single ruler, and has appointed commissioners to 
examine into what has passed against the House of Lords, 
with sonic intention of restoring it to authorfty. Nevertheless, 
for the last twenty-four hours, there has been much uncertainty 
in the course of events, because the officers of the army in 
London continue loudly to threaten, and propose a declaration 
against the king, the nobility, and the levy of the militia. At 
the present time, nine o'clock in‘ the evening, they are as- 
sembled; and as hitherto the officers have never deferred 
to their other commanders when once they have beeji aroused, 
every one expects some great event before long ; otherwise 
the militia would be organized, and in a position to oppose 

o 
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tlie designs of the army. On the other side, the parliament is 
assembled for a few hours more, part of the deputies being 
desirous to terminatt* their session to-day, and the others op- 
posing it. With this view different propositions are being 
made to gain time : the general presses their dissolution, and 
the royalists think it advantageous; but some of the re- 
admitted members having changed sides and joined the old 
parliamentarians, the House is nearly equally divided. If 
this night, which seems to he critical, produces any important 
resolution, I will send it by an express to Calais. I have only 
time to add that the qualifications of the future parliament 
were concluded yesterday evening. The most important is 
the exclusion of those who have been in arms against the 
parliament, and of their children. This morning, when the 
act conferring Hampton Court upon the general was read for 
the last time, according to custom, objections were brought 
against it; and a proposition having been made to give him 
20,000/. sterling in money instead, the question was postponed 
to another time. Some regulations were also made in reference 
to religion. The same act which compels the officers of the 
militia to acknowledge that the war undertaken by the two 
Houses of Parliament to defend themselves against the forces 
levied in the name of the king was just and ](‘gitiiuate, enacts 
also that they shall acknowledge the minisstry and magistracy 
to be of God’s a])pointmcnt. I have nothing to communicate 
of a more positive character regarding tlie general than I 
wrote by my preceding letters: his conduct and words still 
continue to be opposed to each olhc'r, and he keeps on good 
terms with the city of London. Tiie royalists lio])C that he is 
in their favour, and others that hc' intends to raise himself to 
the crown. Some members of pai-liament have the idea of 
placing the Duke of Gloucester upon the thi'ono, and through 
him ensuring tlierasclves against inquiries into the past. It 
is by no means easy to judge what will be the issue of all the 
present intrigues. I am, &c. 

(49.) — M. DE BouRDEAnx TO Cardtnal Mazarin. 

My Lord, London, March 29, 1660. 

I HAVE given so full an answer to what M. dc Bricnnc 
wrote me on the 9th of this month by your Eminence’s courier, 
that I have nothing to add thereto regarding the present con- 
dition of England, as nothing has occurred of any importance 
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since the 25th, except the voluntary dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, after it had given the necessary orders for the convocation 
of another, which is to commence its sittings on the 5th of 
May next, and for the levy of the militia in all the counties, 
under the command of the principal nobility and gentry, 
without excluding those who took ai*ms under Sir George 
Booth. General Monk wrote to the parliament to suspend 
this act ; and whether because his officers were satisfied with 
this diligence, or have been otherwise pacified, that great 
murmuring, which exhibited itself among them three days ago, 
has changed into complete silence and submission, although 
the levy of the militia is considered as their ruin. The rest 
of the people are very quiet ; and all await the meeting of 
parliament, in the hope of beholding a great revolution in the 
government. It appears that the Council of State is desiroi|S 
also to make sure of the navy by the preparations which ure 
making ; and Admiral Montague, who is restored to the coin* 
mand, is to proceed to the fleet without delay. The last 
letters from Ireland represent that great uniformity of opinions 
exists between the army and the assembly which was held in 
llublin, this last body having approved of the decli^nition of 
the Other in favour of a free parliament, and the readmission 
of the excluded members; but both are desirous that in future 
the Irish parliament may be held, and that no levy shall be 
made in the coimliy without its consent, as was the case in 
past times. The great change.s which this nation has of late 
undergone, and its poverty through want of commerce, have 
given rise to this desire. I have not yet performed what 
your Eminence ordered me with regard to the general. I 
shall do it to-morrowr ; and by the next post I shall answer the 
letter which you did me the honour to write to me on the 
13th, it having been delivered too late for me to discharge this 
duty to-day. Meanwhile I have nothing to add, except that 
1 am, icc. ' ■ 

(50.) — M. DE Boukdeaux to M. de Beienne. 

Sir, London, March 29, 1660. 

I ANNOUNCED by the previous, mail, my reception of the 
letter which it pleased you to write to me on the 9th of last 
month, and reserved my answer until to-day; and in reply to 
your question I must say tiiat it is considered, and with great 
reason, that England, after having made trial of so many 
governments, none of which have been able to establish them- 

o 2 
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selves, will prefer a monarchy to the others, and that the king 
has now great reason for strong hopes, as the nobles and the 
people desire his retum with greater ardour than they formerly 
exhibited in overthrowing the authority of his predecessor. It 
is also no less certain that the actions of the general authorize 
the belief that his intentions are in conformity with the wishes 
of the nation, although he professes the contraiy ; and this 
unanimity having persuaded me that the king’s return was, as 
it were, certain, the idea occurred to me, before I received any 
orders, to induce, if possible, the present government to invite 
the mediation of his Majesty, and' to receive their sovereign 
from his hands rather than from those of Spain : to which it 
seemed to me that the Presbyterians, who are now in po\rcr, 
miglit be disposed, that they might ha\e a powerful guarantee 
of all the conditions upon which they w'ould admit their prince. 
The attempt, however, which I have made by means of per- 
sons interested in the success of this negociation, have not yet 
produced the desired effect, and this is an overture which 
could not be made without danger by a private person before 
the authorities had taken all the requisite precautions for 
changing the government without involving tlie country in a 
war. It is also to be feared that the party leadcrR who ought 
to support such a proposition Avill be diverted h om it by the 
personal advantages which they will derive from private treaties. 
Already even, the princii)al jiosts under the crown arc said to 
be destined for some of them, in which case it is not to be 
expected that they will take much care to provide for the 
public interests, or that they will have recourse to foreign 
mediation, which the king of lingland will endeavour to avoid 
so as not to be indebted to any other power for his restora- 
tion. The same opinion may be held regarding General 
Monk, it being to be presumed that he will not consent to 
give up the sovereignty which he now enjoys in all but the 
name, and become a subject, unless he is assured of all the 
advantages that the king can grant him, to deserve wdiich he 
will desire alone to have the glory of replacing him on the 
throne, and wdll not avail himself of the offers of France ex- 
cept in case of extremity ; besides which, it being necessary 
for the accomplishment of such a design, that he should deceive 
his army and profess himself a republican, he will make great 
difficulties about listening to any proposition which may force 
him to declare himself. These difficulties will not prevent me 
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from doing all in my power for the performance of my orders, 
and with this view, I shall avail myself of one of those most 
interested in the fortune of the general, who has already con- 
veyed to him very obliging messages from me, even so far as 
to assure him that his Majesty would contribute to his eleva- 
tion. It has seemed to him advisable to dispose him by these 
marks of esteem to give a better reeeption to the other pro- 
positions with which I might be charged ; I am also making 
preparations for sounding some of the principal members of 
the Council who h(ive, in former times, declared their inten- 
tions to me so openly in favour of the king that they will not 
take in bad part anything respecting him ; and finally, Sir, it is 
enough to stimulate my little industry and all my cares to know 
that this service is so agreeable to the king, and so much 
desired by his Eminence. It may bo effected during the in- 
terregnum, as it is not to be supposed that any government 
W'ill be formed before the meeting of the next parliament ; 
that one which dates its origin from 1640, has at last volun- 
tarily dissolved upon the 26th of this month. Upvtothis mo- 
ment every one had doubted its dissolution, and it was thought 
that the dejiutics of whom this assembly was composed wtmld 
rather recall the king than leave the merit of that step to 
others, evtm if it w^ould not besides have been to their interest 
to efface in this way the recollection of the evils which they 
have caused. The will of the general prevailed over these 
considerations, and there appeared only three voices against 
so violent a resolution, which was adopted, after having left 
the Council of State rather ample powers, and passed an act 
for the convocation of the new parliament, including the 
clause that it should not be prejudicial to the rights of the no- 
bility, which some even wished to extend to the prerogatives 
of th(' king ; the establishment of the militia wms also deter- 
mined upon, notwithstanding the letter which the general 
wTotc on the same day to the Speaker to suspend it. He 
showed this zeal in order to satisfy his officers and some re- 
publicans ; but the deputies whom the parliament sent to him 
induced him by their reasons to cedso his opposition. It is af- 
firmed, nevertheless, that he has promised to prevent its exe- 
cution in order to appease the army, the intentions of which 
appear in a very different aspect from that which they exlii- 
bited last week. It is also stated as a fact that, on the evening 
before the parliament dissolved, the general made use of very 
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precise language towards tlie ‘republicans, and some of them 
spoke against royalty with their last breath ; nevertheless, his 
conduct shows that he is more and more favourable to a mon- 
archical government, and he has of late given the command of 
towns, vessels, and troops to notorious royalists. The greater 
part of the militia of the country has been placed in their 
hands ; Sir George Booth is even to command that of Cheshire ; 
and there arrive dail 3 " from Flanders persons known to be 
attached to the king, and no inquiries are made about their 
movements. No words could be capable of effacing the im- 
pression produced by this behaviour ; and consequently no 
one doubts that, unless the army revolts soon, it will be 
obliged to receive the law and consent to its own destruction, 
which is projected by changing the old officers,, and re-organ- 
izing all the corps one after another. The Council of State 
began to meet on the day before yesterday, and its fii^st step 
has been to issue, to-day, public prohibitions of all assemblies 
under any pretext whatever ; a proclamation to send back the 
royalists and Catholics to their ordinary places of residence, 
and another to make the officers withdraw to their quarters. 
The first two seem to have been framed only with a view to 
give a colour to the last, as it is not a groat mc^rtification to 
send the nobility back to the country, whither they arc, more- 
over, summoned by the election of the members of parliament, 
which now occupies all minds. * * iBf 

(51.) — M. UE BoUEBEATrX TO CAliTUNAT. MaZARIN. 

My Loiin, London, April 1, 1660. 

I HAT) postponed until to-day writing an answer to the 
letter which it pleased your Eminenoe to write to me on the 
16th of last month, in the hope of sending a^oli at the same 
time an account of the success w'hich might liave attended 
my efforts to execute the orders sent me by M. de Brienne : 
but, not having yet been able to obtain an interview with the 
general, or see that person who can give me most information 
about bis views, I can onlj' assure your Kmiiiencc of my entire 
devotedness to the service expected of me, and that I shall 
employ in it all the circumspection of which I am capable. I 
can also confirm all that my previous lett('rs have stated re- 
garding the present disposition of England to recall the king. 
The members of the Council openly profess that they have this 
intention, and although the general still keeps up the hopes 
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of the republicans, be has nevertheless declared that he will 
submit to the resolutions of the ensuing parliament, and will 
do bis best to keep the array in the same obedience and de- 
clare itself for the king, as it is not doubted for a moment that 
tlie nobility and people will elect deputies well-affectioned 
towards him. Words have also escaped from the general, in 
his family, which give reason to believe him altogether pledged 
to favour the king’s return even if the parliament opposed it, 
ami his actions are in gieat conformity with such a design. 
If it is already formed, the good offices of another power w'ill 
not be necessary, aiid the steps I am taking will only mani- 
fest his Majesty's inclinations, of which the royalists appear 
to be fully persuaded since the journey of Lord Jermyu and 
Abbe Montague. If the general were still wavering between 
the recall of the king and acceptance of the sovereignty 
which Las been offered him by the republicans, he might be 
dctcrniined to one or the other course by the divspositions of 
France ; but his ambition must be limited to the highest for- 
tune of a subject, since he allows tlie whole nation to be armed 
under the command of nobles and gentlemen known to be 
passionately attached to the rov al family. As for a republican 
government, it is no longer mentioned, except in the addresses 
of the regiments of the whole army, wffiich the Council intends 
to disband as soon as the militia is orgaiiissed, at which all 
parties arc diligently labouring. Some are desirous that at 
the same time tlie heads of tlie government should propose 
tlie conditions u])OD which the king shall be received, and do 
not consider themselves safe if he is to dispose of the militia, 
money, commissions, appointments, and the choice of his 
Council. These limitations may nevertheless bt; proposed at 
first to appease those who apprehend the revolution, and it is 
deferred until the next parhauient meets. This body will be 
composed of young persons wffio, not having been engaged in 
the war, will not make use of all these precautions ; prepara- 
tions are also being made to regulate religion according to the 
example of the Protestant faith in France, both in doctrine 
and in ecclesiastical discipline ; aud, during the last few days 
the ministers have felt great grief because the king of Eng- 
land has made some bishops. As the Presb3'torians, who are 
now in power, formerly appeared more inclined towards France 
than to Sjiain, I laid the idea that they might be persuaded 
to seek the king from their friends rather thaxi from their 
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enemies, and the overtures which were made to some of them 
on this point were favourably received; but many others 
judge it more advisable that he should retire into Holland or 
to Cologne, that they may treat with him more conveniently, 
and without exciting the jealousy of the two crowns. This 
course will probably be pursued, and the reports which have 
been spread of his retirement into Flanders seem rather to 
have derived their foundation from this, than from any dis- 
position to a peace between England and Spain. It is very 
true tliat the parliament, a few days before the readmission 
of the excluded members had some thoughts of making an ac- 
commodation, and receiving money for Dunkirk and Jamaica: 
if its administration had continued a little longer, it would 
have depended upon Spain only to put an end to the war, 
which we may say has largely contributed to the great ani- 
mosity of the people, and jDarticularly of the City of London, 
against the last parliament, on account of the injury which it 
has done to trade, and which has been attributed to the do- 
mestic divisions of the nations, since which this city has be- 
come more powerful than it ever was under the kings. The 
present goveimment, in order to please it, has first professed 
to be desirous of peace, and it will easily be perrdived that the 
king is under too great obligations to Spain to continue the 
war. Letters from Flanders even assure us that the Duke of 
York has accepted the command of the naval forces of Spain, 
with the title of Prince of the Sea, and the same prerogatives 
as wci’e enjoyed by Don John of Austria, under Philip 11. 
Nevertheless, during the last few days, the propositions of the 
Portuguese ambassador have been more favourably listened 
to, and there is a strong disposition not to enter into a league 
with this prince, but to jicrmit and assist him to levy all the 
infantry that he may need, even to lend him vessels for their 
transport, and to send others, at his cost, against the coast of 
Spain, to thwart its designs against Portugal, the separation 
of which is considered very necessary. This good will, which 
proceeds in part from a desire to remove the old troops from 
England, would not be compatible with a treaty of peace, and 
apparently the negociation will be put off until the government 
is established. I will not fail to make every effort to learn what 
passes upon this subject, and give you an account of it. I 
have had occasion to speak at some length on behalf of the 
Swedes, at a conference with some commissioners of the 
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Couucil who paid me a visit : after having declared to them 
that the king would be glad to see the government of England 
in the hands of those who at all times have shown themselves 
to be well-intentioned towards France, I invited them to unite 
with us in securing the preservation of the crown of Sweden 
and the advancement of the peace of the North, exaggerating 
its condition to them, and the steps which his Majesty had 
taken in order both to frustrate the Emperor’s designs, and 
bring the United Provinces to an accommodation. In answer 
to my civilities, they declared tliat it was their wish to fall in 
with his Majesty’s views, and to contribute by all means in 
their power to the maintenance of good feeling between the 
two states : but their language with regard to the interests of 
Sweden was not so decisive. I, nevertheless, remain per- 
suaded that the Council is disposed to act in concert with 
France, and we agreed that, in that case, the English ministers 
resident at the Hague and in Zealand shall press the King of 
Denmark and the States-General to accept the treaties which 
they themselves j)ropo8ed before the death of the king of 
Sweden, and which the governors of the kingdom have since 
olfered to sign, abandoning their pretensions to the bailiwick of 
Drdntheim, wdiich seemed to form the chief difficulty. But 
if the good offices of France and England produce no effect, 
and if the king of Denmark resolves to take advantage of the 
present conjuncture to return into possession of the territory 
which he ceded by the treaty of Roskiold, the said ministers 
will declare their opposition to this step, and w ill accompany 
their protest by some menaces ; and we shall then advise upon 
the means of forcing him to an accommodation, and this plan 
will be communicated beforehand to the Dutch ambassador 
resident here. I shall require to be still more particularly 
assured of the sentiments of the Council. These commissioners 
having affected to speak only on their own authority and 
without orders, I reminded them of the entreaties which have 
been made on the part of the United Provinces to induce 
England not to pay the new tax of a crown for every ton of 
freight; and they agreed that every state might act as it 
pleased in regard to itself, and that no resolution should be 
taken upon this subject before they had communicated it to 
me. Tlicsc are the principal points which wc discussed. I 
took care to let full, w'hen the conversation allow'od it, some 
w'ords which gave them to undei*stand that the king wished 
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tbat EnglaiilL might enjoy peace at home as well as abroad, 
and was not less disposed than in past times to contribute to 
both ; but these expressions of good will were not taken up 
and produced nothing but general thanks, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that those who are in a position to contribute to the 
king’s restoration will think it more advantageous to treat 
directly with him than to accejDt the mediation of France. 
Nothing of importance has occurred during the last few days, 
except that the officers ot* the army have drawn up a declara- 
tion conformable to their first propositions ; but the general 
has caused it to be suppressed, and they have not undertaken 
anything since. The City of London has not failed to offer a 
refhge both to the gcnei al and to the Council of State, to pre- 
serve them from the danger to which the discontent of the 
army seemed to expose them : they have not considered it 
right to accept this offer, and thus the evil has not been found 
BO great as the citizens thought it was. For greater precaution, 
the Council had ol'tained parole from the principal reformed 
officers, and those who refused to take this ])lodgc have been 
imprisoned. The parliament had instructed tlie (k)uiicil of 
State to take sureties from Lambert, but they have ,iudgec1 it 
more advisable to keep him in confinement thaTi'to grant him 
liberty. All tlie nobility have gone into the country to or- 
ganize tlie militia and work in the elections. It only remains 
for me, &.c. * ii? 


(52.') — M. PE Bouudeaux to (’ardtxal Mazaiitn. 

My Loud, London, April 5, IGGO. 

Nothjxg of importance has occurred, to my knowledge, 
idnce the 1st of this month ; and all ideas Ke('ra now to run 
on the establishment of the militia, and the election of the 
parliament, which are drawing all persons into the country. 
One regiment, at some considerable distance from London, is 
said to have mutinied ; but the others remain in obedience. 
This is not a revolt worthy of much consideration. The General 
has cashiered several colonels, and given their commissions to 
gentlemen who are considered to be inclined towards royalty. 
He is ilso prcpaiujig to disbiind four regiments, and by these 
reforais to reduce the troops to that footing which they should 
be on, in order to give no opposition to the establishments ^ 
which the new parliament may wish to make. The General 
still declares that he will introduce no innovations until it 
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begins its session. I visited him on the day before yesterday, 
and conveyed to him the message with which your Eminence 
intrusted me, without obtaining from him anything beyond 
general tlianks, notwithstanding the care that I took to induce 
him to be more explicit with regard to the offer of friendship, 
and the desire of your Eminence that he should repose as 
much confidence in you as the deceased Protector had done : 
he gave no further cxi)lanation8 on the subject of the govern- 
ment of England, and nuterated that it would be established 
only by the new parliament. We next spoke of the afiairs 
of Sweden and I’ortugal ; and I found him rather disposed to 
assist the former, if the King of Denmark refuses the accom- 
modation which has been proposed to him. lie confirmed to 
me what I had previously heard of the resolution adopted by 
the Council, to allow the ambassador of Portugal to le\T all 
the infantry which his sovereign may require, and to lend 
him ships for their transport. This is all that I was able to 
derive from this visit, oxeepi excuses that lie laid not yet 
called upon me. His wife's brother has since visited me, and 
I gave him further explanations, assuring him that your Emi- 
nence would be very glad to make known to the General the 
esteem whieh you feel for him: I even oftered him your 
mediation, when he told mc‘ that the General had'iiot talceii any 
measures with the King of England, avowing, nevertheless, 
that if he becomes disposed to his return, lie has taken upon 
himself to make the proposition spontaneously, and to sec 
me again. But I cannot believe that they have waited until 
this time to make some private treaty. -There are, at present, 
in London, persons accredited on the part of the king. If that 
which is n^ported is true, they insinuate that the Queen of 
England is excepted from the accommodation, together with 
all the English of her household. It is also to the interest of 
those who are in Flanders to believe that they arc exchanging 
these good offices underhand, and the Presbyterians will easily 
be induced to humour them on this jioint. I have even heard 
lately that the Council, so as not to be obliged to grant the 
return of tlie queen, will not seek "the mediation of Franco. 
I will remove these scruples, if possible ; and will continue 
my endeavours to induce this government to do w^hat bis 
Majesty desires of it. There arc news from 

Irciancl, which represent the assembly of that country to be 
ver}’ much at union with the army, to remain, in some method. 
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independent of England. Neither the Council nor the General 
are satisfied with this proceeding, which may materially hasten 
their determinations. It only remains for me to write that 
General Montague has set out for the fleet; Vice-Admiral 
Lawson, who is in command of it, does not appear very well 
satisfied at the downfall of the sectaries; nevertheless, it is 
not expected that he will refuse to obey. I am, &c., 


(53.) — M. DE Bourdeaux to Cardinal Mazarin. 

My Lord, London, April 12, 1660. 

I HAVE not received any news for a long while, either from 
the General or his w’ife’s brother; it has, however, been 
reported to me by another authority that the leaders of the 
Council have of Intc discussed the proposition which I made, 
of the mediation of p^nnee to reconcile the King of England 
and the Parliament; and that they are divided in opinion, 
some wishing to treat wdth him either in Flanders or some 
neutral town, such as Cologne or Breda, and others that he 
should proceed to P’rance to receive their propositions. The 
first wish is in conformity with the desire of the ministers of 
this prince, w'ho, by means of their friends, are straining 
every ne^^x‘ to prevent us from having any part in the accom- 
modation, and also to exclude from it the (iueeu of Pmgland, 
with all her household. To this end they make use of a 
number of suppositions, and amongst others, in order to 
excite the popular fury against France, they assert that the 
king is willing to undertake to restore the monarch of England 
with an army; that Abbe Montague has gone to give him 
assurances of his purpose ; that already even preparations are 
being made in PVance for its performance ; and that a mar- 
riage is projected, in consideration for which his Majesty will 
spare no pains to make the enterprise succeed, in which case 
the peoj)le of Plngland wall be deprived of all their preroga- 
tives, and the authority of the parliaments will be destroyed ; 
whereas, by treating directly with the king, he wall grant all 
that may be judged necessary for the preservation of both. 
It is even insinuated tliat Spain would keep the king back, 
rather \ ban allow France the glory of the treaty ; and the 
same persons also make use of the pretext of religion against 
the Queen of England, representing that her return would 
entail liberty of conscience for the Catholics ; but their prin- 
cipal fear is, that she will gain possession of the king's mind, 
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and withdraw him from state affairs. I see that some of the 
heads of the government are not much affected by these con- 
siderations ; and, in order to confirm them in their present 
good disposition, I assure them that bis Majesty would exact 
no condition opposed either to the laws of England, or to the 
safety of those who have been mixed up in the recent com- 
motions ; and that it w^ould not be to his interest that they 
should be out of office, as he believes they are wclUaffectioncd 
towards France. I have also given some to understand that 
their private interests miglit be attended to, and that your 
Eminence w^ould feel obliged by the confidence reposed in 
him ill this conjuncture. It cannot be predicted what will bo 
the issue of these advances, so long as the (ieneral refu.ses to 
speak ; and if, as I understand, his accommodation is already 
made with the king, he wdll conform to his intentions, which 
wdll apparently be opposed to the mediation of any foreign 
state. I discussed this matter at cousidcrable length with 
Mr. Thurloe, who paid mea viM*t on the day before yesterday. 
Il(' began by a declaration that he had come in his private 
capacity to thank me for the politeness I have shown him 
since his return to office ; nevertheless, after this compliment, 
he passed on to sjieak of public affairs, affecting to be ignorant 
of w'hat had taken place of late between France and England. 
He informed me that the government was very jealous of us ; 
that all the ad\icos from Flanders and France declared that 
the greater part of his Majesty's troops were destined to the 
service of the king of England, and that liih marriage was 
decided upon; that Abbe Montague had gone to Flat^ders 
to fetch him from thence, and convey to him these resolutions, 
and that they wxre even confirmed by the agents of this 
prince. Ho added that, although the people of Eugland were 
disposed to receive him, neither the Council nor the army 
would admit him with foreign troops, or without conditions, 
so that the supreme power might still remain in their hands ; 
that if he refused them, and attempted to come back by other 
means, they w^ould all unite against his return, and w'ould 
have no difficulty in preventing it,* as tlie army and part of 
the nation are so much opposed to it. I assured the secretary 
that there did not appear to me to be any foundation for all 
these reports, and that I had orders to declare that his Ma- 
jesty desired to maintain perfect unanimity with the govern- 
ment of England ; that I had been sent hither with very 
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precise instructions, and that nothing had occurred since to give 
reason to believe that he had changed his views : that if any 
individuals attempted to give contrary impressions, it was to 
prevent the government from remembering the good offices 
which his >lajesty formerly interposed to stop the course of 
divisions between the king and the people of England, and from 
having recourse to him on the present occasion ; and I took 
occasion to say that, far from any hostile measures being con- 
templated in France, I had been ordered to give them to 
understand that, if his mediation could contribute to the 
welfare of tlie nation, he would gladly employ it, and would 
even receive with pleasure any request that might be made 
to him to intervene, as a very obliging token of the confidence 
which the government reposed in his friendsliip. I accom- 
panied this overture by every firgumeiit that w^as adapted to 
render it agreeable, and to induce the secretary to support it 
whenever occasion should otter ; and he very solemnly pro- 
tested to me that he would do all in his power to cause mea- 
sures to bo taken here, ^^•hethor the king is recalled or the 
republic established, which sluill closely unite France and 
England, repeating that, in either ease, those who were now 
in power would retain the chief authority ; that the most 
zealous, Mdio were in appearance fur the king, will easily 
change their minds when they find themselves in power ; and 
that he could not answer for the conduct of the next parlia- 
ment, as so numerous a body is subject to factious, and the 
least division might restore the courage of tlie array, wliich 
is as much opposed to the king as ever. Mr. Thurloc next 
passed from these general ex])ressions to particulars, and asked 
me how a negociation could be carried on through Franco 
during the removal of the court, if the ICing of England 
would repair thither, and if ISpain did not arrest him as soon 
as she suspected his intentions. I satisfied him on this point, 
by assuring him that, as soon as your Eminence was informed 
of the desire which existed here, you would take care to 
obtain a speedy resolution from the King of England, and 
would take measures against the hindrances which might 
ai'ise or. the part of Spain. Tlie conclusion of all this conver- 
sation was a promise from the secretary to think the matter 
over, and to st'e me again in a few days. I gatliered from his 
expressions, and from the warmth with which he spoke to 
me, that the jealousies of the Council are great, and fomented 
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by the agents of the king of England, in order, perhaps, to 
inspire alarm here, and thus to hasten his return upon more 
advantageous tci*ms ; but this is a very dangerous policy, it 
being presumable that the heads of the government will rather 
adopt the views of the army than expose themselves to the 
animosity of the royalists, whom they have offended. In 
common with many others, I perceive less inconvenience in 
acquiescence with the conditions which will be required here, 
since, whatever they may be, if the parliament is once dis- 
solved and the army disbanded, the king will meet wdth no 
opposition to the re- establishment of the authority enjoyed 
by his predecessors, as the militia is in the hands of nobles 
and gentlemen, whose interest it is to diminish the power of 
the people. I learn, also, from my conversation with the 
secretaiy, that the English who are with the king, are not qn 
good terms with those of the queen’s retinue, and that the 
former, of tht'ir own accord or b}^ order, are attempting to 
prevent her from having any ])art in the accommodation ; in 
which they will probably succeed, notwithstanding the incli- 
nation of some who have of late written to Brussels, to com- 
plain in this respect of the conduct of Mr. Mordaunt, an 
emissary of Cdianccllor Hyde. The former maintain no more 
connection with me than the others, but all are trying to gain 
over the general, who docs not explain his view's, but refers 
them to the next pai lianient ; whence it is supposed that his 
private treaty is alri^ady made, there being otherwise no like- 
lihood that he w'ould leave all the glory to tliis assembly, as 
well as the ])owor which it might easily use to his prejudice 
and that of the ministers of the jnesent government. I have 
no othe r ])art to take in all these intrigiw's, in order to perform 
the last orders winch w'crc forwarded to mo, except to assm-e 
all of his Majesty’s goodwill, to oficT them my services both 
with the general and my acquaintances in the Council, and to 
pro])oso ail accommodation through the mediation of France, 
without excluding the queen : to this work I have applied 
myself for several days, and I shall continue to do so until 
the conclusion of the business, which does not seem likely to 
occur bi'forc thii meeting of parliament. {Secretary "I'hurloe 
told me, in the course of our- conversation, that as the letters 
from the North have not brought certain intelligence of an 
accommodation betw een the kings of Sweden and Denmark, the 
Council of State had resolved to send, by the secretary of the 
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plenipotentiaries who arc in Zealand, orders to them and to Mr. 
Downing to speak at the Hague and to the king of Denmark, 
in conformity with the proposition 'which I made at my last con- 
ference ; and I was requested to infoim MM. do Thou and do 
Terlon of tliis, that, on their side, they might continue to urge 
both states as before ; which I undertook to do, assuring them that 
his Majesty would take in very good ])art the disposition which 
exists liere to act in concert with liim for the reconciliation of 
these two princes. We also spoke of the afiairs of Portugal, 
and of the permission which the Council was going to giant it 
to levy as many as twelve thousand infantiy*: and the Secretary 
having given me to understand that England would take 
charge of this crown if the interests of the North did not 
divert her attention, I told him that France would discharge 
her from the latter dut} upon that condition, and undertake 
single-handed, the defence of the Swedes, hut that there was 
no reason to liope that si u' would engage, before tlu' return of 
the King of England, in such an important entorjn-ise, espe- 
cially as I know that the inclinations of this jirince would 
tend rather to favour Spain than her eiaunics. lie again 
repeated to me that they would tie his hands so as to take 
from him the liberty of making peace and war, and that the 
overture which I had made might he adopte d without the ap- 
pearance, or even, the intervention of any treaty ; which, never- 
theleSvS, is not very likeh'. I should rallicT think tliat fore ign 
affairs will he postponed untd the King i.s csfahlislu'd, anel no 
one can form a decisive judgment n])on what will Inqipem 
when the supreme authority is m other hands. The intca-ests 
of Denmark will then rccci\e greater consideration tlian those 
of the King of Sweden, and 1 have already inforniedliis minis- 
ters of this, as they wore flattering themselves that they slumhl 
be benefited by the revolution to which all things arc tending. 
The deputies, who have been elected in various jilaoes. and 
among t)thers in London, arc very favourable to it, and the 
commissioners for the establishment of the militia are giving 
the command of it to the most qualified among the nobility. 
The «ld troops clearly perceive that this tends to their dcs- 
tructioi'. : nevertheless, they do not dare to revolt, and a 
Colonel who appeared discontented was not in a jiosition to 
disobey the orders of the General, 'lA’ho lias cashiered him. 
Some plots for debauching the soldiers in London, have also 
been discovered ; and it has been found that some were pro- 
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j ecting the appointment of agitators, as in past times, to take 
care of their private interests. But this plan also has been 
jfrustrated by the imprisonment of its projector, and by the 
prohibitions of the Council. The sectaries have, at the same 
time, been suspected of having contributed a large sum of 
money to bribe the soldiers, and some pains have been 
taken during the last few days to discover the depositories 
of this collection, which is, perhaps, a supposition in order 
to render them more odious, it being certain that their num- 
ber is not sufficient to prevent the projected establishments, 
unless the whole of the old army should rise with them. Ire- 
land is still in the same state, and the Council has despatched 
orders for the dissolution of the assembly of Dublin, which 
still continues to meet. Scotland is very tranquil under the 
command of Major-General Morgan, who served formerly in 
Flanders ; and it only remains for me to subscribe myself, &c/ 

(54.) — ^M. DE Boxjkdeatjx to Cardinal Mazabin. 

My Lord, London, April 19, 1660. 

The advances which I have made both to the General 
and to Mr. Thurloc, not having prevented the Council of State 
from-incliningto treat with the King of England in Holland, and 
by the mediation of the States- General, rather than by that of his 
Majesty, I have, by other means, inspired the most induential 
niembers of the Council and some of the chief nobles of the 
Presbyterian faction, with the desired sentiments. One of the 
former has just given me liis word, that they will invite the 
prince, to ])ass into France, and there receive tlu‘ propositions 
of the parliament, and that, in case any difficulty aiases 
about the accommodation, the mediation of France will be 
solicited. They desire, nevertheless, that at the same time 
his Majesty should make the offer to the King of England, 
and assure him that he shall be received in any maritime 
town which may ajipear to him most convenient. I have 
promised both, as soon as the present state of feeling be- 
comes knoum in France, that his Majesty will take in good 
part all the confidence reposed in him by tlie principal 
ministers of the English government, that he w'ill promote 
a reconciliation by all moans in his power, and that your 
Eminence will take particular care of their interests. I 
must not conceal from you that, in the various conferences 
which I have had with several of them, they have questioned 
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me repeatedly about the marriage of the King of England, 
and state that the nation felt groat apprehensions respecting 
that alliance which public report says has been ncgociated by 
Abbe Montague ; being persuaded that, besides the injury 
which the Protestant religion would receive li*om such an 
union, the counsels of your Eminence might tend to raise 
too high the power of the Englivsli monarch. I was not 
sufficiently well informed to speak positively of the fact, 
but I gave them clearly to understand that, even if the report 
were well founded, neither the religion nor the prerogatives 
of the people would, in consequence, Iw? in a worse condition 
than if under another queen ; for the rest, they would find it 
more advantageous to favour than to oppose* it, since your 
Eminence would in that case have more power to secure to 
them all the public and private conventions which might be 
stipulated in an accommodation. One who came to see nvi 
this afternoon, did not fail to refer to this subject in order to 
inform me that the publication of this marriage should be 
postponed, until the king of England has made an agreement 
with the parliament, and to assure me that in the conditions 
which will be presented to him, no mention will bo made of 
it, so that he may retain entire liberty to follow his inclinations 
in the matter. I continued to declare that 1 had very little in- 
formation on the subject, and did not fail to assure him, on the 
other hand, that your Eminence would feel greatly obliged 
by the good-w'ill which they manifest towards you by their 
resolutions, and by their wish to remove all obstacles calcu- 
lated to overthrow an establishment in which you w’^ould bo 
so much interested. I have also been visited, this afternoon, 
by an English earl, who came to inform me that a resolution 
had been adopted l:y some of his order, to despatch a gentle- 
man this evening to the queen, to inform her that they wish 
that the king of England would pass into Franco, to concert 
measures with her for drawing him thither, and to take a 
course w*hieh will be determined by the news which this 
envoy brings back ; she wall also contribute to induce them 
to place entire confidence in mo, Avhieh wais necessary in 
ordev to enable me to perform the service required of me. I 
have informed M. dc llriennc of this, that he may announce 
to the queen of England that I am acting by order, and that 
she may not make this ncgociation take another course ; from 
which it will be perceived that, if no change takes place in 
the present state of feeling, the king of England will be 
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oblig:ed to repair to France, notwithstanding the repugnance 
which his ministers feel to such a proceeding, and the media- 
tion of his Majesty will be solicited, if any difficulty is 
thrown in the way of the treaty: which I think will pro- 
bably occur, as the rulers of the kingdom and all the Presby- 
terians declare that they will not receive him without rather 
rigorous conditions, which the royalists affirm that he will 
never accept. I have communicated to the former, that we 
should not be o])posed to any condition which had reference 
to their safety, in order to remove the scruples which many 
entertained about trusting to France, through fear that your 
Eminence would free the royal authority from all restraint ; 
and T may say that, in making this declaration, I have spoken 
in accordance wdth the opinions of the wisest royalists, who 
think that the restoration of the monarchy is not to be 
expected without some limitation. If any advances are 
found to be in conformity with his Majesty’s intentions, I 
shall continue to act and speak in the same manner, and it 
will b(* necessary to ])erform w’hat I have led them to hope 
in reference to the offior of mediation, and the reception of 
the king of England in some maritime town of Picardy. As 
the a])proach of the parliament gives reason to believe that 
the affairs of Ihigland will be brought to some issue before 
his Majesty's return from the frontier, and the absence of 
your Euiinencc will not enable me to receive your orders in 
regard to any acoi dents that might arise, you will be pleased 
also to let me know in advance what you thiuk should be 
done for the king's service in this eonjmieture, and whether 
the correspondence which I maintain with some of the 
leaders of the government, might be made to contribute to 
the advancement of his designs. When I am better informed, 
I shall be better able to act. Nothing of any importance 
has occurred abroad during the last few days. General 
Monk continues to reform the army, and remove from it the 
old officers and soldiers to fill up their places by men of more 
obedient minds. He has presented an engagement, on his 
own part, during the last few dayi<; to those who remain in 
oflice, by which they bind themselves to conform to whatever 
the next parliament may judge advisable for the wolfaro of 
the nation. The houses of some noted sectaries have been 
searched, and some arms found ; and, under tlie pretext of 
•some apprehension of their ill-will, Colonel Lambert has been 
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imprisoned in the Tower of London. The elections are con- 
tinued daily without paying much attention to the qualifica- 
tions appointed by the late parliament, and in some localities 
royalists have been elected. Colonel Massey, one of the 
most zealous of this party, and who formerly did not dare to 
appear in England, has not scrupled to offer himself for 
election, and having found the people of Gloucester well- 
disposed towards him, some disorder arose between them and 
the soldiers, to appease which the Council sent for the colonel ; 
but after having heard him, he was set at liberty, and no one 
is refused permission either to enter or leave England. The 
secretary of the plenipotentiaries who are in Denmark, was 
sent off last week with the orders which I requested might 
be given him. llie ministers of Sweden assured me that the 
Statos-General had disapproved of the cessation of hostilities, 
agreed upon by their ministers in Zealand, and the other 
mediators, because the king of Denmark had refused to 
accept the treaty which was offered to him ; but I do not sec 
this nows in the letters of de Thou, and the Dulcli am- 
bassador declares that his superiors desire nothing so ardently 
as peace in those quai'tors. He even came hi in soli* to read 
to me the answer of the States-Geiieral to his* Majesty, ac- 
companying it b}’ many fine protestations, but without men- 
tioning the speech of M. de Thou. There still appears to 
exist a favouniblc disposition towards rortugul, and the 
ambassador expects to-morrow to obtain a favourable resolu- 
tion upon his propositions requesting pennission to levy 
twelve tliousand men for the ser\dce of his princt', without 
any limitation of time. The idea has occurred to obtain 
from him some advantagt-s in return for this eoiieessiou, 
such as liberty of conscience for the English residents in 
l\)rtugul ; but he has no power to grant anything, and his 
predecessor in the embassy was disavowed for having given 
himself a little too much liberty in this respect. You will 
have learnt from other sources that the suspension of hos- 
tilities between Dunkirk and Flanders, is prorogued for six 
weeks. There is no news from Scotland ; Ireland still re- 
mains in the same state, and the assembly at Dublin has 
not dissolved, or given any heed to the orders sent from hero : 
deputies are expected to arrive from that country in a few days, 
and it is geiuirally believed that they have sent to the king 
of England, with propositions The same report has lately been 
spread with regard to the General. I am, with respect, &c. 
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(55.) — M. PE Bourdeaux to Cardinal Mazarin. 

My Loup, London, April 22, 1660. 

I HAVE been again assured, during the last few days, 
that the majority of the Council hold the same views as I 
stated in my j)receding letter, and that the king of England 
will be invited to repair to France, in order to treat with the 
parliament through the mediation of his Majesty, if any 
difficulty arises respecting the accommodation. I observe 
also a great change of opinion with regard to the queen, and 
those wdio appeared most opposed to her return are now 
most favourable to it, having adopted this view together wdth 
the resolution to invite the king into France. Chancellor 
Hyde’s agents continue to oppose it, and have already in- 
duced him to go to Breda, in order that, finding himself 
removed thither, the negociation may be opened there, add 
being continued there, that minister may have a greater share 
in it than if the treaty were made in France. As he pro- 
poses munificent rewards to very body, and is considered to 
have great influence over his master, those who regard only 
their own private advantage will probably defer to this desire, 
without caring very much which course would be most 
honourable or most useful to the nation. It is, moreover, 
greatly to be feared that private accommodations, or the 
general inclination which now exists to recall the King with- 
out conditions, will frustrate the measures which the leaders 
of the Council arc taking, and that the approaching parlia- 
ment will disregard all the considerations which they may 
urge in order to restrain the youthful ardour of the members 
of that assembly. The General alone is caj)able of prevent- 
ing these results, and he professes that he will not lay down 
his arms, until both public and private interests have been 
placed in entire safety. Nevertheless, complete belief is not 
given to his words, and he begins to be more reserved than 
before towards those ministers of the Council whom he once 
treated with the greatest confidence : which has led them to 
suspect the existence of some private treaty, especially since 
the journey which one of his relatives has made to Brussels. 
Some are even persuaded that he will recall the King before the 
parliament meets, in order to obtain for himself all the merit of 
the action, and the Council repents that it did not take this 
course ; but it is now too late, as the session of the parliament 
is 80 near at hand, and the ministers of State hold too confiictmg 
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opinions to come to an agreement in so short a time. Some 
are desirous to follow exactly the treaty of the Isle of Wight, 
others wish to append additional restrictions thereto, and some 
are willing to content themselves with the safeguard of the 
ancient laws of the realm : this last opinion is held in common 
Mrith the people. ITiis diversity of opinions will not j^revent 
some resolution from being taken, perhaps even before I can 
reeeiv^e orders and instructions, with vegard to the course 
which I shall have to pursue in the event of the King’s return 
into England. His return may perhaps be hastened also by 
the jealousy excited by Lambert’s escape from the Tower of Lon- 
don. It is believed that he must have some plans in connexion 
with the sectaries, and some of them have hinted to several dis- 
contented officers that in a few days they might be able to give 
them employment. A proclamation was issued yesterday to 
order the prisoner to surrender within twenty-four liours, and 
1 00/. sterling were offered to any one who should apprehend him. 
The danger does not, however, seem to be very great now that 
the old troops have been reduced, by the change of officers, to 
such a condition that they have presented to the General a 
declaration assuring him of their submission to. all that he, 
the Council, or the Parliainontmay think it advisable to do foi* 
the establishment of the civil government. Such obedience 
does not exist in the army in Ireland. The assembly at 
Dublin still coiitinnes to meet, and has ordered the arrest of 
a number of the Catholic nobility, under the pretext of some 
insurrection. It is confidently affirmed, that their defiuties 
have offered to receive the King of England, upon certain 
conditions, the principal of which has reference to the dis- 
posal of the confiscated lands, which be has refused to con- 
firm, as it would be. to ruin tho.se who have followed him; 
but the army will also have some difficulty in re.solving to 
leave go its hold. Scotland has of late talked of following 
the example of Ireland, and it has been discovered that a 
quantity of arms had been conveyed thither ; one of the 
principal men of that country has, however, assured me tliat 
no movement will take place until they see, what Eiigltind 
will do ; and she will be obliged to go faster than the (Council 
and the Presbyterians wished, in order not to be anticipated. 
The Presbyterians are beginning to be apprehensive of the 
bishops, whose entire abolition they are determined to demand, 
and some ministers, during the last few days, have preached 
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agaiast the impiety of the royalists, as well as against the 
extiavagance of the sectaries, not anticipating less danger 
from one party than from the other; and some have been 
so unrestrained in their discourse, that the General was yes^- 
terday, at his own tabic, compelled to malti-eat a gentleman, 
formerly a colonel in the troops of the King of England, and 
afterwards to send him to prison, for having publicly made 
use of threats against^ those who have taken any part in the 
revolutions, without considering that tliey are the same per- 
sons who are now at the head of affairs. The people, in 
several counties, have appeared incensed against them, and 
have refused to vote for them. These are, my Lord, the pre- 
sent inclinations and actions of this country, my narration of 
which I will not fail to continue by every post. There is. 
nothing from abroad, except the confirmation of vrhat the 
Dutch ambassador told me regarding the peace with Den- 
mark, which is advancing even more rapidly than it did in 
Poland. I am, kc. 


(56.) — M. DE Bouedeaux to Cakdinal Mazabin. 
My Lord, London, April 26, 1660. 

1 CANNOT yet inform you of any progress in tlic affairs of 
this country, as nothing has occurred during the last few days ; 
profession is still made to me of a great dispo.sition to nego- 
ciate in France, and at the present moment the principal mem- 
bers of tlie Council are assembled with the nobles who have 
taken part against the king, in order to settle the conditions, 
the manner, and the place of accommodation, so that the mat- 
ter may be thoroughly digested when the parliament meets^ 
It is also to be decided what noblemen shall take their seats 
in the IJpiJcr House, and although their decrees are not to be 
considered as laws, we may judge from this step what course 
the negociation will probably fcike. Chancellor Hyde’s agents 
neglect no means of preventing France from having a sh^e 
in it, and they accompany private offers by a declaration that 
the king will accede to whatever may be desired of him ; this 
course appears more likely to be taken by the ministers than 
that of contesting anything, and thus giving a plea for de- 
manding his withdrawal from affairs, as some desire, and 
among others those who arc tiivourable to the queen. It has 
also been reported to me that offers of money are being made 
through the States-General, and that the princess-clowager 
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proposes the marriage of her daughter to the king of England, 
and the pretext of religion would make such a marriage very 
agreeable here ; nevertheless, those of the Council whom I 
know, are anxious to thwart the scheme, and with this view 
to withdraw the king from Holland, if possible. I left them 
again this morning, in the full intention of sending an accre- 
dited envoy to Breda ; which would have been done before 
now, but lor fear of giving umbrage to the general, whom they 
hope to gain over to their views. One of his relations has, 
however, conveyed propositions to the king on his behalf, and 
if they are well received, the others will have some difficulty 
to succeed in their plans, as the decision of affairs lies in his hands . 
The time for decision is not far off, and, according to some state- 
ments, it will be announced before I shall be able to receive letters 
of credence to the king of l^mgland. This is not an unfounded 
opinion, since, on one hand, those here are anxious to lose no 
time, and the interests of the king’s ministers urge them to 
avoid all delays and interventions. There also appears to be 
a disposition to an insurrection among the sectaries, and since 
the esca])e of Lambert some of the old colonels arc no longer 
to be found in their houses. The general’s company of guards 
has been sent out of London to repress any tumult that may 
arise, and some of the most distinguished sectaries have already 
been arrested. Strict watch is also maintained every night in 
the city of London, and the general has changcjd the gari’ison 
of the Tower, under the pretext that some of the officers had 
favoured the e.scapc of Lambert, to whom it was said that 
liberty would be granted upon his parole, but that his wife 
has declined the offer ; he is not, however, in a position to do 
any mischief unless all the army revolts, and this is not at ail 
to be feared now that all the suspected officers have been 
cashiered. To retain the soldiers in their obedience, they have 
been promised payment of their arrears, and, as they aie so 
scattered, they would have great difficulty in uniting with one 
another before they were defeated by the militia of the 
country. I am, &c. 

(57.) — M. DE Boubdeaux to Caedinal Mazaein. 

My Lord, London, May 3, 1660. 

I HAD nothing to write by the preceding post, as the 
affitirs of England were then iu the same state as my last 
letter had informed you. Since then, great alarm has been 
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felt about an insurrection of sectaries in diflPerent localities ; 
some bad assembled in tbe neighbourhood of York, with the 
intention of taking it by surprise ; and, at the distance of 
twenty leagues from London, Colonel Lambert had gathered 
together a body of cavalry which the first accounts stated to 
consist of three hundred men. Orders were immediately 
given to send against him most of the troops which are in 
London ; the levy of the London militia was also directed to 
hold itself in readiness, and that of several counties, w hich has 
not been set on foot to be placed within the hands of persons 
considered to be too violent royalists, was also ordered out. 
At the same time some of the most distinguished sectaries 
both in this city and in the country were arrested, and the 
general wms making preparations to go and attack Lambert 
before he coidd increase his forces ; but news arrived at the 
end of last week, that he had only two or three hundred men, 
and this morning w'C w'erc informed of his defeat by a party 
of six hundred horse without much bloodshed ; his troops 
having abandoned him one after another, he was taken pri- 
soner w'ith a few others who have been officers in the army, 
and^they are on their w'ay to liondon. The militia were im- 
mediately countermanded, and the universal topic of con- 
versation now is the punishment of the offenders, whose leader 
was proclaimed a traitor on the day before yesterday. His 
capture seems entirely to ruin all his party, against wdiieh the 
people entertain so great an aversion that unlciss tin* old troops 
had mutinied, it could not have met wdth better fortune. Some 
royalists could have wished it to hold out a little hniger, in 
the hope that the present authorities would have been thereby 
compelled to hasten the retuni of the king upon more advan- 
tageous conditions ; wdiercas they w’ill now have entire liberty 
to act, and will perhaps impose harsher conditions, as they 
have nothing to fear from the sectaries. There has been a 
great contest of late between those noblemen who have been 
engaged in the war since the year 1648, and the others, be- 
cause the former are desirous alone to constitute the Upper 
House ; the general supports their design, and even presents 
his name to authorize it, professing that he w^ould not be able 
to restrain the army if those who have not been on the side 
of the parliament w ere admitted, as most of them would ad- 
vocate the recall of the king without any other limitation to 
his authority than that of the ancient laws. The question was 
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discussed at Whitehall, on the day before yesterday, between 
the general and some of the noblemen who are to take their 
seats, and to-day, the others having gone to press him, they 
rather irritated than persuaded him ; it is even pmposed now 
to exclude troni the House of Commons a hundred or six 
score members who arc found not to possess the qualifications 
fixed by the last act of the parliament, through fear that if they 
are allowed to enter, they will be too violent for the king, and 
that some question will arise in the assembly as to how the 
Upper House shall be constituted ; which might very probably 
happen even if the exclusion took ])lacc, as there would re- 
main enough other members equally opposed to all the pro- 
jected limitations, of which those that are most difficult to di- 
gest have reference to the veto upon the parliaments, and tho 
disposal of offices and places in the Council. It appears to 
me, nevertheless, that they will only be brought forwartl in 
order to obtain from the king some particular advantages in 
favour of the heads of the government and of the fifteen noble- 
men "Nvho compose the Upper House. There are none who do 
not neglect the public advantage in order to attend to their 
own private interests ; but both good and evil are.iii the hands 
of the general, and all appearances indicate that he has re- 
solved to please the king ; at least it is certain that his family 
has particular connexion with the minister Morley, who has 
been sent here by Chancellor Hyde, to make terms with all 
parties, even the Tremblers (Quakers), in which he seems to 
be succeeding. But as he is not equally gracious to all, jea- 
lousies are beginning to be felt, which may be prejudicial 
to the affaii'S of the king, who I learn has not been again much 
pressed to proceed into France, according to the assurance 
which had been given me on the subject by some members of 
the Council. This resolution meets with considerable opposi- 
tion, and, not being supported by any offer, cannot but be sub- 
jected to change. Some attempts to debauch the soldiers in 
Ireland have been made on the part of several cashiered 
officers, but tlie authors of them were immediately discovered 
and arrested ; the same was attempted with the garrison of 
Hull with the same success. As for the troops in Scotland, 
they have sent a declaration, similar to that which the officers 
here presented to the general some days since, and which 
the soldiers were afterwai-ds required to sign in order to make 
more suie of them in the recent conjuncture. All these move- 
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mcnts have not prevented the Council of State from signing, 
three days ago, the treaty which its commissioners had agreed 
upon with the Portuguese ambassador. It gives his prince per- 
mission to raise as many as 12,000 infantry and 2,500 cavalry, 
without limitation as to time ; he may also hire vessels for his 
service, according to the necessity of his affairs, even against 
the king of Spain ; and the ambassador took his leave this 
morning in older to go and persuade liis couit to avail them- 
selves of this permission. But it may be presumed tliat if 
the king of England returns, obstacles wiU be thrown in his 
way ; and the people are so persuaded that trade with Spain 
is of such importance that, wdth whatever limitations they may 
hamper the power of the king, he w ill be left at liberty to make 
peace with that crow’ii. The affairs of the north leave me 
nothing to add. 


(58.) — M. DE Bouedeaux to Cajidinae Mazaein. 

My Loed, London, May 6, 1660. 

The letter which your Eminence did me the honour te 
write to mo on the IGtli of last month, gives me only instruc- 
tion !3 to inform you of what has come to my knowledge re- 
garding the atl’airs of this country. The parliament began to 
ass('mble yesterday ; the Commons, after listening to an ex^ 
hortation, went into tlieir usual room, chose their Speaker 
and other officei s, and then, upon an overture made by the 
general, aj)pointed a committee to examine into the elections. 
At the same lime tlie Lords of the year 1648 w’ont also to 
take their seats and choose their officers ; sonic of the young 
ones ])resentcd themselves at the door in order to enter, 
atfecting to be ignorant of the request w’hich the general had 
made to two of them, who had visited him on the previous 
evening, not to take tlieir seats for a few days, assuring them 
that no injury should accrue to them from this delay ; but 
they allowed themselves to be persuaded to yield to this desire, 
and retired. Nothing of importance has passed as yet this 
morning in either llouse, except that the Commons have 
recognized the Lords by sending aSi answer to a proposition 
for a fast -day made by the latter yesterday. This proceeding 
is much discussed, and was opposed only by one of the deputies 
who sat in the preceding pmliament. It is also of some 
consequence that the general now consents to the admission of 
all the young peers, who will take their seats to-morrow, and 
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has ceased to talk of excluding from the House of Commons 
those deputies who were elected in disregard of the qualifi- 
cations. It is inferrcMi from this, with much reason, that the 
return of the king will take place more speedily, and on less 
harsh conditions, and this matter will doubtless be soon 
brought into consideration. Hiereare still two parties, — one, 
composed of those who favour Hyde, is anxious that the pro- 
position shall be sent to Breda ; the other, devoted to the 
interests of the Queen of England, desires that the King shall 
be invited to carry on the negociation in some town in France ; 
and the latter desire that I should continue to support their 
plans, and this course seems to me to accord with the wish 
felt by his Majesty to contribute to the restoration of the King 
of England, which can never take place if he is not in F ranee, 
and if the parliament remains firm in its present determination 
to allow no innovations upon the ancient laws of the country. 
The Presbyterians arc ill satisfied about it ; but if the general 
docs not keep his word to them, as there is reason to believe 
he will not, the inclination of the people will be followc'd, and 
before the month has elapsed, the King will be in England. 
Your Eminence knows what it is necessary to prescribe to 
me, and wdiat course of conduct 1 shall have to pursue, and 
whether I am to remain in England until the revolution is 
completed, which I cannot do without new letters of credence. 
The House of Commons has also thi.s morning appointed some 
committees, read an net against vagabonds, and voted thanks 
both to the general and to the colonel wdio took General 
Lambert prisoner without bloodshed ; this >vas not because 
the latter had only about three or four hundred cavalry, but 
having approached the troops of the State in the hope that 
they would join him, his own men changed sides, and he was 
not sufficiently well- mounted to escape being taken. Only 
seventeen jacobuses were found upon him. I'wo of the prin- 
cipal officers of the army shared his fate, and they were all 
brought to London on the day before yesterday. The Council 
heard them in their defence immediately ; they acknowledged 
that they had taken arms under the pretext of opposing the 
royalisLs, and that if those who had pledged themselves to 
assist them had performed their promises, a considerable army 
would have been on foot in a few days. They were sent to 
the Tower, and a proclamation has been issued against some 
other officers, commanding them to surrender on pain of being 
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declared traitors. Several citizens of London are also sus- 
pected of being concerned in this conspiracy, and it is intended 
to extort large sums from the accomplices, although these ap- 
pear as yet to be only disaffected officers. The London militia 
met on the day before yesterday ; the general was not present, 
having been requested by the Council not to expose himself. 
Some regiments shouted God save the King! and the tendency 
of all the people is not now more favourable to him than it 
was adverse to the deceased king at the beginning of the 

w'ar. I am, &c. 

(59.) — M. DE Boubdeaux to Caiidinal Mazabin. 

Mv Lokt), London, May 10, 1660. 

The approbation with which your Imminence, in youi* 
letter of the 28th of last month, honours my conversation with 
Mr. Tluirloe, leaves me nothing more to desire than that .all 
my offers may produce their due effect. I thought this was 
almost certain a few days before the meeting of parliament, 
and the principal members of the C’ouncil then thought they 
would be able to gain the general over to their views, what- 
ever effoi’ts were made to induce him not to take any mea- 
sures with Franco ; but affairs have, it seems, changed their 
aspect, and there now appears so strong a desire to recall the 
king without conditions, that the offer of a place of meeting 
and of mediators i.s altogether supei-fluous ; it would not be 
without some difficulty, even if obstacles arose to tin accom- 
modation, that France would be preferred to Breda, although 
everybody is of opinion that there is no reason to place the 
one in the scale against the other, since the Chanctllor's 
emissaries declare that the King of hhigland does not wish to 
treat anywhere else than in Holland or in London, by moans 
of coinmi.ssioncrs to wdiom he will give full poAvers. It was of 
this minister, and of the Marquis of Ormoude, tliat I intended 
to speak when 1 wrote that the English who were about the 
person of the prince Averc attempting to prevent liiin from 
passing into France ; their aversion to France has been suffi- 
ciently displayed in the reports which they have spread, and 
in tlu'ir conduct Avith regard tof me, for I have' receiA cd no 
civility from them, although I have communicate d to them ray 
orders in respect to their master; they have also declared 
themselves very strongly against the queen. Nevertheless, 
if those Avho desire to see her in authority had been more 
active, they might Imve frustrated all the measures of these 
tw o ministers, who are generally disliked here, and prevented 
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the journey of the king to Breda, whither they are of opinion 
that the queen will proceed, if the negociations are of long 
continuance. There is no reason to believe this, and the 
Presbyterians are losing all hope of obtaining conditions now 
that they find themselves abandoned by the general, upon 
whom all their expectations were built. After having promised 
them not to allow any other lords to enter into tlie Upper 
House but those who have been engaged in the war against 
the King, he has contented himself with excluding the young 
peers for two days, and has declared to them that tliis was 
done only to satisfy the others ; and tliose even who have 
borne arms against the parliament will lake their seats. He 
has consented to the admission of all the members of the 
House of Commons without regard to qualifictitions ; which 
leads the army to murmur, and weakens the credit of the 
Presbyterian party, the leaders of which accuse the general of 
having duped them. He is not also without cause of com- 
plaint against some of them, having discovered that they were 
making preparations for dividing among themselves all the 
offices under the crown, and that in order to effect this 
arrangement more conveniently, the old Lords w’crc de- 
sirous alone to compose the lJp])cr House, un^er the pre- 
text that the others wx're to'o great royalists, 'i’heir ])ruclence 
has been fnistratcd, and the votes of the young members 
will prevail in both Houses, w hich have not me t since the 
lltli of the month. 'J'hc Upper House determined, at its 
last session, to confer with the Commons upon the form of the 
government, fuid in order to prepare for so important n deliber- 
ation, to-day has been spent in prayers; to-morrow’, therefore, 
those letters will be road which tlie King has written to the 
general, to the Couneih and to the officers of the army, dated 
on the 14th of this (last ?) month ; they wane presented by a 
gentleman who is a near relative of the general, and wiio it is 
said was sent into Flanders by him. He refused to open them 
except in the parliament; nevertheless, no one doubts but 
that he is acquainted with their contents, and neither he nor 
bis wife scruple openly to declare tht ir inclination for the re- 
storation of the King. The only difficulty has reference to the 
conditions ; to-moiTOW’ we shall hear w hether the accommo- 
dation is capable of longer delay. As tlio revolution may 
occur in a few’ days, I cannot but aw’ait orders with some im- 
patience ; it would oven have been advisable to send me 
letters of credence to the parliament, in order that, if the service 
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of his Majesty or of the King of England requires it, I might 
be in a position to request an audience. I cannot otherwise 
act in public, as the House of Lords does not acknowledge my 
letters to the previous parliament. If it is judged advisable 
to send me new credentials, let them be with the quality of 
ambassador extraordinary, as there is no longer any necessity 
for me to make a protracted stay here, and moreover it will 
evince greater esteem towards the new government. The 
general has been confirmed by the Upper House in his office 
for so long as may be considered necessjiiy, and he continues 
to change the old officers of the army. My Lord Falconbridge 
has obtained a regiment of cavalry from him. A number of 
officers of Lambert' s party have been taken of late, and he has 
made another attempt to escape from the Tower this afternoon. 
A report is current that the troops in Ireland have been 
fighting with each other, because one party desired to recall the 
King with conditions, and the other without any, and that Hu? 
latter had the advantage : the troops in London have appeared 
rather restless of late, and spoke of presenting some request 
for the coiifirmatiou of the confiscated lands, some titular pro- 
jirictors of which have already taken possession without a legal 
ordci-. 1’his will Ix' one of the principal questions of the 
accommodation. I am, &c. 


(60.) — M. BE Eoxjrdeaux to Cardinal Mazarin. 

My" Lord, London, May 11, IGGO. 

The news which I wrote yesterday will liave prepared 
your Eminence to receive that whicjh I have to commuidcatc 
to-day, which I think it worth while to forward by an express. 
As soon as the parliament liad met, the President of the 
Council laid before it the letter Avhich the king had written to 
the general, but which neither lie nor the Council had been 
willing to open ; one of the members at the same time in- 
formed the House that a gentleman was at the door on behalf 
of the king. He was brouglit in forthwith, and presented 
another letter, with a declaration, which, in substance, after an 
enumeration of the evils which haye afflicted England for so 
many years, invites the people to put an end to them by sub- 
mitting to their old form of government, offijrs an amnesty 
for the past with no other exceptions than those whom the 
parliament shall judge right to exclude from it, refers to it the 
arrangement of the confiscated lands, appoints a national 
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council to settle differences of religion, and promises complete 
satisfaction to the soldiers. The penisal of these letters was 
followed by several harangues in praise of the king, and the 
general applause of the whole assembly, which immediately 
resolved to send deputies to thank him, and voted him 
50,000/. sterling. The same gentleman had presented to the 
House of Lords a letter containing the same declaration, and 
they had adopted a similar resolution of sending deputies to 
express their gratitude to the king, whom tlic Speaker called 
“ our sovereign lord.” A conference was then held between 
the commissioners of the two Houses, during which it w'as 
determined that England should be governed as in former 
times, and that means should he taken for obtaining the king's 
return as quickly as possible. This result was approved of by 
both Houses, and they are now employed in drawing up an 
answer to his letter, which is to be presented to him by two 
lords and four members of the House of Commons. The 
general has requested permission to reply privately to his own 
letter, which has boon granted him ; and the town council has 
also received one this afternoon, which gave it great satis- 
faction. Their joy is now' manifested by the great niimher 
of bonfires wdiich have been lighted, and the other tokens of 
deliglit of w hicli an enthusiastic populace arc capable. There 
is no room for doubt but that by the end of this month, or the 
beginning of next, the business will be entirely settled, 
and the king in England. Not but that some arc anxiously 
desirous to take precautions for the future; but the excitement 
is too great, and ni) one would be willing to draw' dow'ii upon 
himself the resentment of the public h}' propositions which 
cannot but he rejected, as ihc general is undoubtedly acting 
ill concc'vt w ith the king, and the declaration has been agreed on 
betw'cen tln'in. The hearer of the letters is a relation of his, 
and the same w'ho it is thought was sent into Flanders by him. 
I have to-day seen some Fresbyteriaiis who wore gi*eatly cast 
down by this change wnthout conditions, and they are under 
apjirehonsions that the general has stipulated to reserve a 
portion of the army under the pretext of keeping the sectiiries 
in ordtn-, but in reality to maintain the royal authority against 
the prerogatives of the people. We shall shortly be able to 
judge with greater certainty, and at present it only appears to 
me that no pr('paratioiis are being made yet for disbanding the 
ti'oops; that the king’s declaration will be reduced to the form 
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of an act of parliament without addition or abridgment; that 
no further proposition will be made for the exclusion of the 
Chancellor ; that the government will henceforth be ad- 
ministered according to the ancient laws; that the deputies 
of both Houses will set out in two or three days to convey 
the first submission of the parliament; and that they will 
speedily be followed by another more solemn deputation to 
accompany the king, whose return will take place, according 
to all appearances, at the beginuiiig of next month. It would 
be desirable for me to be informed before that period of the 
course of conduct which I am to pursue in this very exti*a- 
ordinary conjuncture ; and this is the reason why I send tlic 
present courier to the frontier, unless M. de Brienne judges it 
more advisable to detain him at Paris. The post of the day after 
to-morrow "will inform you of the consecpicnccs of to-day’s ;re- 
solutions. Meanwhile I have only again to entreat your Emi- 
nence that if I am ordm-ed to present tlic first compliments t*) 
the King of England, it may be in some higher quality than 1 
have sustained towards the preceding governments, and that, 
as this will oblige me to incur new expenses, I may receive the 
necessary funds from the King. I shall expect both these favours 
froih the kindness with which you are pleased to honom*, &c. 

(61,) — M. nr. Bouedeaux to Cardinal Mazarin. 
Mr Lord, London, May 13, 1660. 

Since my letter of the day before yesterday, the army 
has followed the example of the Parliament and city ; and 
when the gcnc'ral communicated the King s letters to the 
officers, they assured him of tlieir obedience by a declaration. 
Some, however, had a little while before attempted to induce 
the gciierars wife to prefer the advantages of sovereign autho- 
rity to ill] those which the King of England will bestow upon 
her family ; but she rejected this pi'oposition. and her incli- 
nations have undoubtedly contributed largely to the revolution 
in the government. Some soldiers w^ere found among the 
troops w^ho preferred to leave the army rather than submit ; 
but their number is very inconsiderable, and the offer which 
the King has made, in his declaration and letters to the 
general, to retain the services of the ai*my, wdll prdbably ap- 
pease their discontent. The Parliament, in pm-suaiice of its 
resolutions of the day before yesterday, has appointed a Com- 
mittee to draw up the acts which are to be passed by the 
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King before his return, and to choose the deputies who are to 
convey to him the answers both of the Upper House and of 
the Commons. The anxiety manifested to belong to this 
deputation has caused the Lords to name six of their body, 
with the Earl of Oxford at their head, and the Commons will 
send twelve. The general null also send his answers by 
his brother-in-law, and the city by some citizens. Tliis large 
deputation will not leave until the beginiung of next week. 
It has also been resolved by the Upper House that all the 
Lords shall be invited to take their seats, without excepting 
cither those who have been in arras for tlie King, or the 
Catholics ; and a proposition was also made to proclaim 
the King, but it was not adopted, any more than one to re- 
quest the King not to leave Breda. Besides the present of 
o0,000Z. sterling which the Parliament has sent him, and the 
6000^. sterling which have also been voted for the repairs of 
Whitehall, the city of London has made him a present of 
10,000/. sterling, and some private citizens are going to send 
him 1 6,000/. sterling. Although all vie with each other as to 
■Nvho shall manifest most zeal, there nevertheless exists some 
fear lest his power will remain too absolute, and wdll be main- 
tained by an army, which he talks of keeping u])‘ This dis- 
trust will probably give rise to some debate upon the proposed 
acts. No further propositions have been made for w'itlidrawing 
the King from Breda, as there is no appearance of any nego- 
ciation, for the voice of the people demands the return of the 
King, with no other limitation than that of the ancient laws ; 
and in order to banish the idea which was entertained of 
drawing him into Prance, those who are acting for the King 
have published that the ministers of the King of Spain are 
very much displeased wdth him, because he refuses to return 
thither, on the invitation of the Marquis of Caracena. The 
bad offices which some have been anxious to render the Queen 
have produced no effect, and there is a strong disposition to 
grant her all that she can desire from England. I have been 
requested to convey to her a letter from the general’s wife in 
answer to that which she had received from her ; her return 
into England will, it is thought, balance the power of the 
Chancellor, and all the parties appear to be already formed ; 
this will be something to occupy attention after the return of 
the court. Such, my lord, is all that present affairs give me 
occasion to write to day. « ♦ * 
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(62.)— M. DE Boukdeaux to Cakdinal Mazabtn. 

My Lord, London, May 17. 1660. 

I HAVE to-day merely to inform you of tlic progress of 
the general acquiescence which all England has given to the 
re-establishmcnt of royalty. General Montague, having re-- 
ceived a letter from the King containing the declaration which 
was read in the Parliament, communicated it to the principal 
commanders of the fleet, and it was forthwith made known in 
all the vessels an ith all the marks of joy which the officers and 
sailors were able to express. Ireland has displayed similar 
conduct, 'and has even gone so far as solemnly to proclaim the 
King, which seems to have given rise to the resolution adopted 
by the parliament to-day to perform the same ceremony in Lon- 
don to-morrow, with all the solemnities customary upon such an 
occasion. It has also been determined this afternoon, in the 
J louse of Lords, to invite the King to come to England as quickly 
as possible. This determination will be communicated to the 
House of Commons to-morrow, and if it concurs in it, as there 
is reason to believe it will, although some are not greatly dis- 
posed to m*ge his return, the King will soon be in England, 
as orders have already been sent to the fleet to hold itself in 
readiness to take him on board, and news has arrived that 
he has proceeded to Middleburg. The other debates in the 
House of Lords during the last few days are of less importance ; 
they had resolved to invite all their members to come and 
take their seats ; and since, under the pretext that this might 
give occasion for some discontent, they have excepted the 
Catholic pc'crs from this invitation, without, however, refusing 
them admission. They have also, upon a complaint made by the 
sectai-ies, of some violence done them by the populace, directed 
the Mayor of London to prevent such disorders ; granted to 
the Duke of Buckingham and three other individuals an act 
to deprive the possessors of their property, of liberty to dis- 
pose of it, or oven to make use of the income derived from it ; 
and the answers made by the two Houses to the King’s letters 
have been read. They are wordec} with all the respect which 
could be expected fiom good subjects, and the death of the 
deceased King is disavowed therein, and even termed a horri- 
ble murder. The Commons have, on their side, laboured 
daily to complete the acts which are to be presented to tiie 
King by their deputies. These have reference to the general 
amnesty, from which all those will be excepted who acted as 
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judges of the late King, most of whom have already retired 
from England ; the second states that all confiscated property 
shall remain in the same state as it is now, until new orders 
are issued; the third sanctions the present Parliament, 
although it was not, according to custom, summoned by the 
King, but this is not to be taken as a precedent in future. 
There is a fourth which relates to religion, and refers its 
differences to a national synod. The Commons have also con- 
sented to the restitution of the property of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the others; but a similar order having been 
proposed in favour of another lord, tlie general pul difficulties 
in the way of granting it, ])retending that such a step would 
be likely to displease the army ; which terminated the affair, 
and even postponed until to-morrow the debate upon the 
duke's case, most of whose property is in the hands of the 
Protector's heirs. There are a great many deputies who are 
of opinion that the presentation of these acts should bo de- 
ferred until the King’s return ; but those who are called Old 
Presbyterians desire to have this security before receiving him ; 
and it is even said that sonic of them have roproacthed the 
general because he has taken no precautions for the liberty of 
the people. Upon to-morrow's debate will dopoufl the speedy 
return of the King, which, at latest, cannot be deferred 
beyond the commencement of next montli, ’J’he deputies of the 
two Houses will set out in two or three days : the city will 
send their representatives with them and will charge them 
wuth a pieseiit of 2,000Z. sterling for the Dukes of York 
and Gloucester, The general has already despatched his 
brother-in-law with his answer and the declaration of tlie 
army. It is said that some movement has been executed in 
Scotland by the sectaries and Presbyterians who were engaged 
against the King during the late wars, and that even Major Gene- 
ral Morgan, w'ho is in command of the troops, supports them ; 
but this is not probable, and the number of those mal -contents 
would not, moreover, be sufficient to prevent the arrange- 
ments which arc being made. Many other equally ill-founded 
reports are current ; among others that the King of England 
is very much displeased with France, that we have a design 
for supporting an insurrection of Lambert’s party, and that I 
have pressed the general to constitute himself Protector. The 
general’s brother-in-law has undertaken to give testimony as 
to what has passed on the latter point, and it will be shown 
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that I have urged him to use language very far removed from 
such a proposition. The source of all these impressions which 
it is attempted to give, proceeds from the animosity felt 
against the Queen and France by some of those who enjoy the 
King’s confidence. It is also pretty openly declared that 
Sweden has of late greatly disobliged England ; but I cannot 
believe that the court which is about to return will entertain 
so much bitter feeling, and moreover it will not be in a posi- 
tion to take oficnce at the past, especially against powerful 
States. Mr. Lockhart has gone to Breda to make his peace, 
and the news has been confirmed of late that the ministers of 
the King of Spain have attempted to entice the English mon- 
arch into Flanders, in order to oblige him to restore Dunkirk. 
It only remains for me to subscribe myself, &c. 

(63.) — M. DE Bourdeaux to Cardinal Mazarjn. 

My Lord, London, May 21, 1660. 

The narration of what has taken ])lacc since my last letter 
will inform your Eminence that the King of England was pro- 
claimed on the day before yesterday, first at Westminster, and 
then in front of Whitehall and in the city of London, with all 
the solemnities customary upon such occasions, which, how- 
ever, arc not worth relating. Nothing extraordinary occurred 
except the demonstrations of joy given by the people. On 
the same day, bonfires were again lighted in front of all the 
houses, the Tower guns w ore fired, and all j>ersons of respect- 
ability distributed wine among the people. I thought it right 
to conform to this example, and advised all the other foreign 
ministers wlio consulted me to do the same. It is also to be 
remarked that the proclamation was made in terms which, it 
is said, are not generally used, in that they declared that a pro- 
clamation is unnecessary, and that the king’s right to the 
crowm is indubitably acquired to him by his birtli. Tlio arms 
of the republic, wliich were in the House of Parliament, were, 
after having been exposed some time, burned by one of the 
members of that body who had taken a leading part in the 
first movements of England. And, in short, every one is 
attempting to display peculiar zeal, without considering 
whether the prerogatives of the people, of which they W'cre 
formerly so jealous, are injured by it or not. The members 
of parliament, wdio act with less vehemence, wushed to post- 
pone this proclamation ; but they did not see any chance of 
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succeeding, and confined their efforts to a proposition that 
after having done everything that had reference to the interest 
of the king, the popular acts should he taken into considera- 
tion : and during their last sessions strenuous efforts have been 
made to complete those which have reference to religion, the 
amnesty, the sales of confiscated property, and the payment 
of the arrears due both to tlie army and navy. In reference 
to the second point, it was proposed to shut up the ports in 
order to prevent the escape of those w ho had any share in the 
death of the king ; but it was judged more advisable to leave 
the door open, and all of them are not even excepted from 
pardon. It w'as also considered that those who have acted as 
Judges in the high Courts of Justice, or as members of the 
Committee of Safety, ought not to be admitted to the benefit 
of the act which confirms the sales or gifts of confiscated lands, 
from the number of w’hich those of the Duke of Buckingham 
and three others have betm excepted. The idea had occurred 
to some of the servants of the queen to except also the domains 
set apart for tlie dow'ry of the queen ; but others, with more 
foresight, are of opinion that it will be better not to mention 
the matter just now, lest Hyde’s faction should tpko the op- 
portunity of making some overture prejudicial to licr interests : 
and the same do not doubt that after the king’s return, unless 
he is opposed to it, she will have no difficulty in regaining 
possession of all her riglits. The general also jwofosses his 
willingness to act in her service ; and consequently no one 
doubts but that perfect liberty wull be left her to return into 
England, and the jealousy wTiich some entertain of the in- 
fluence of Chancellor Hyde leads them to wush that she may 
come to England as quickly as possible. The Parliament has, 
by an express deliberation, decreed that the king shall be in- 
vited to come ovei without delay, and Admiral Montague has 
been ordered to proceed with all his fleet to the coast of 
Holland in order to receive the royal commands. The depu- 
ties of the parliament are also to set out to-moiTOw wuth a 
large retinue of noblemen, in addition to those wdio have already 
gone over to Flanders ; they were to be charged only with the 
answers of the two Houses ; but instructions wull be given 
them in reference to all that is desired of the king,' and they 
wull accompany him on his journey, which cannot be post- 
poned longer than twelve or fifteen days, as lie has been ad- 
vised by his most zealous serv^ants to hasten it in order to 
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prevent the factions which might be formed, during his absence, 
against his authority, which some are greatly desirous pf 
limiting ; among others, they propose to present him with the 
great officers of the kingdom. A committee was established 
a few days ago, to regulate the ceremonies and manner of his 
reception ; another is labouring to provide funds for the sup- 
port of his household, and to obtain the income wliich is to be 
given him ; and the general’s wife is attending to the furni- 
ture. Tiie ijaziiament has to-day returned thanksgivings to 
God for the change which has taken place, and the ministers 
of religion have been ordered to pray in future for the King 
and the Dukes of York and Gloucester ; but the queen is not 
included, which is contrary to the custom of past times. The 
reports which prevailed about an insurrection in Scotland have 
proved untrue, and all the advices which are received from 
the provinces aunomice entire submission. The garrison of 
Dunkirk has not failed to follow this example, and Mr. I^ock- 
hart has gone to the king )iy order of the Council of State. 
It is doubted whether he will bo contiimed in the government 
of Dunkirk, and w'hetht'r liberty will be left to the king to 
restore that ]dace to Spain ; but such affairs are not mentioned 
yet, but everything is deferred luitil his retui*n. I have noM’^ 
only to sign myself, ^c. 


(G4.) — M. DE Bourdeaux to Cardinal Mazarin. 

My Lord, London, June 3, 1660. 

U'liE letter which your Eminence did me the honour to 
write to me on the 29th of last month has just been delivered 
to me, and I have also received a despatch from M. de Brienne ; 
but the course wdiich the aflairs of England have taken will 
not permit me to perform the se 2 *\'ice 8 which they direct. 
You wdll already have remarked, from my previous letters, 
that the intrigues of the friends of Chancellor Hyde have met 
with more success than my efforts to induce the king of Eng- 
land to go into France, and that the excitement, both of the 
parliament and the people, has J’rustrated all the measui'es 
which Avere being taken for transferring thither the negociation 
of the treaty projected by the leading members of the Council 
of State, ill the expectation that the general would remain 
true to the sentiments which he professed to them that he 
entertained. If the ad\aatage8 wdiich have been jn-oposed to 
him have disposed him to abandon his friends, the lukewarm- 
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nes^^of the queen's partisans has been no less favourable to 
the Chancellor’s designs: they throw the blame upon the 
court of the Palais Royal, and, in fact, Lord Jermyn did not 
go into Flanders until after the arrival of a gentleman who 
was despatched from hence to the queen, in order to learn her 
intentions with regard to the overtures which I had made, 
and which they did not think would be agreeable to her, as 
she had not written to them on the subject. Whilst this 
explanation was awaited, the general pledged himself to sup- 
port the retirement of the king to Breda, in preference to 
any other place, unless he had any obiection ; if the queen 
had sent a messenger to him before, or if they had acted with 
a little more spirit, this blow would have been prevented. 
There now remains nothing to do but to thwart the designs 
which the Chancellor may form to the prejudice of France ; 
his ill- will is said to be undiminished ; but different reports 
are current with regard to his influence, and many flatter 
themselves that it will not be difficult to destroy it. This 
cannot, however, be done by the general ; ho is not reputed 
to be either a counsellor or a courtier ; and his relations, to 
whose advice he yields great deference, arc gained over, among 
others his wife’s brother, who claims the honour of having 
disposed him to restore the king. It w^as through him that I 
kept up a correspondence wdth the general ; and since the 
Chancellor’s agents have won him over to their interests, he 
has discontinued to see me. The old Presbyterians are more 
disposed to oppose the prime minister, and if the number of 
young men with whom both Houses of j^arliamcnt have been 
filled had not made them lose courage, they would now have 
stipulated for his removal. As one part)'' apprehends that 
their efforts will be useless, and the others are buoyed up with 
hopes, it is impossible to count on their inclinations. 1 have 
not neglected to enter into connection with some leading men, 
w’ho are most anxious for the return of the Queen of England, 
that she may support them and combat tlie power of the 
Chancellor before it is more strongly established. Although 
there appears to be no obstacle to her return, one cannot 
answer for the sentiments which the King will entertain when 
he is here, and perhaps difficulties will be raised on the part 
of the parliament, in order to give him a pretext for post- 
poning her return. Already, even, it is said to be inoppor- 
tune, before affairs are settled, that it will produce factions in 
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the court, and that religion will be prejudiced thereby. 
Nevertheless, these considerations will have no weight unless 
they arc insinuated underhand by those who are known to 
speak the mind of this court; thus upon this depends the 
judgment which we must form of this minister’s credit : ho 
will have no right to be offended if he is not capable of keep- 
ing the queen in France, I have not failed to act in her 
service with all the zeal which you prescribe ; and she, as 
well as the king of England, will undoubtedly have been 
informed of the performance of the orders which have been 
sent me, as some of the most distinguished members of her 
party with whom I have been on intimate terms since my 
arrival in this country have undertaken to bear this testimony 
on my behalf. They are even persuaded that, as early as the 
time of Sir George Booth’s insuiTcction, France was ready to 
declare against the republic, as we then used language which 
appeared to them to be very positive propositions. The last 
demonstrations which his Majesty has given of his good-wull 
will finally convince the King of England that my conduct 
has been sincere ; and I entertain no doubts about presenting 
mysdf to him in a manner of which he will approve, if his 
arrival precedes the orders which I am expecting bj” my 
courier. I shall also continue to humour the general, to whom 
I spoke of the interests of the queen at my last visit, inviting 
him to earn the glory of her restoration as well as of that of 
the king, to meet whom he started yesterday, with no other 
troops than his company of cavalry, in which a number of 
noblemen have enrolled themselves. It has not been judged, 
advisable to repose so much confidence in the old regiments, 
although the officers are well-intentioned ; and so some other 
companies of gentlemen have been formed, among others one 
under the name of the general’s lady, of which an English 
earl has not disdained to become the lieutenant. The citizens 
of London have formed others, and after having displayed 
themselves in the streets, they all set out yesterday on their 
march, in consequence of the infoi Biation given by the depu- 
ties of the parliament that the king intended to embark on 
the day before yesterday, tl^t he would land at Dover, and 
would immediately proceed to Cantei*bury, where he would 
make some stay. The two Houses of Parliament will await 
his orders here, and, as they arc making no preparations to 
go and meet him, I have also thought it right to remain in 
London. The House of Commons has, during the last few 
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days, been engaged in hot debate u|x>n a proposition made 
by one of the members to remove all Catholics from the court, 
according to the ancient laws. The pretext of this banish- 
ment is derived fi om some insurrection which has taken place 
in Ireland, and of which the Catholics are thought to be tlie 
principal authors. The question has not yet becni decided, as 
part of the assembly did not think it advisable to enforce 
such rigorous measui-es at the present crisis. This pro|>osition 
has not prevented all tlie Catholic peers from taking their 
seats in the Upper House, and up to this hour the others have 
not taken ofience at their conduct ; but if the proposed act is 
passed, they will probably be attacked. The two Houses have 
had some discussion in rclereuce to their prerogatives ; because 
the Commons having requested the concurrence of the Lords 
in the confiscation of the property of the king’s judges, the 
latter readily gave their assent, but in their act treated the 
Commons as complainants and not as judges, and declare that 
they can act in no other capacity. The levying of money 
has also occupied this assembly, of wdiich the general took 
leave before his departuie. There is news from Ireland that 
the Irish Convention has sent a deputation to ,the king, and 
made him a present of 20,000/. sterling and 4000/. to the 
Dukes of York and Gloucester. Several of the officers of the 
Court of Justice which condemned the king, and one of his 
judges, have hud the boldness to piesent themselves before 
the House of Lords, who sent them to the Towej*. 1 cannot, 
my lord, behold w ithout gratitude the approbation with w hich 
your Emipence honours my conduct, and the assurances of 
friendship w hich you icnew' to mo ; but w hen I consider, on 
the other hand, the shite of my affairs and the advantages 
which most others derive from their services in various offices, 
1 cannot but accuse my fate, and imagine that fortune is less 
favourable in England than in any other place. This reflec- 
tion augments the desire wLich I feel to return into France, 
and I supplicate your Eminence for permission to do so, after 
I have executed the orders wdhch wdll probably be forwarded 
to me by my courier. I hope that this favour will not exhaust 
your bounty towards him who has the honour to be, &c. 


(65.) — ^M. HE Boukdeauk to Cardinaii Mazarin. 

My Lord, London, June 7, 1660. 

I ACKNOWLEDGED by last post the receipt of the letter 
wFich your Eminence did me the honour to wTitc to me on 
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the 25th of last month, by tlie courier whom I had despatched ; 
but havinf? postponed my answer until to-day, I must, before 
I speak of what has occurred in Engiand during the last few 
days, assure you that I will not fail to execute punctually 
your Eminence’s commands, as well as the orders sent me by 
M. de Brienne. Now that the King of England has returned 
to his own country, they are reduced to my employing myself 
in the queen’s service, and against Chancellor Hyde, and to 
forming opinions in the parliament by which his Majesty may 
be able to profit. As it has not only just now appeared to 
me that these were the only services which could be expected 
from me, this has been my principal occupation ever since the 
king's return has been certain, and I have treated of it with 
different persons, among others with the m€)st influential Pres- 
byterians, who have pretty openly declared themselves on the 
queen’s side, and against the Chancellor, whose credit gives them 
offence ; but they have almost entirely lost courage since the 
general acceded to the resolutions adopted by the parliament 
to recall the king without conditions ; and their only resource at 
present is in his conduct with regard to the queen, it being cer- 
tain that, unless she can induce him to recall her into England, 
the Chancellor and the Marquis of Ormonde will easily raise 
up obstacles to her return under the pretext of religion. And 
the overtures which have been made of late against the Catho- 
lics do not seem to have any other object than he^r exclusion, 
at least this is the opinion of many persons, and that tliese two 
ministers are closely united against her return, foreseeing that 
their credit would be injured by her presence ; but as to the 
pecuniary interests which she may have, full satisfaction 
will doubtless be given her. Lord Jcniiyn, the Earl of St. 
Albans, who arrived here yesterday evening, will have found 
out what is to be expected from the king, and the review 
which he has already made of his friends will have given him 
plenty of information upon which to take measures ; and if 
my assistance can contribute to the advancement of his designs, 
I will not fail to act with all the steal which you prescribe. 
As far as the parliament is concenied, it is impossible to say of 
what use its inclinations will be. The king has returned into 
possession of such complete affection of his subjects that no- 
thing can now be contested witli him, and the forces which 
have been placed in his bauds by the generars entire resigna- 
tion place him in a very different position fi’om that of his an- 
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cestors. The most clearsighted are of opinion that henceforward 
the prerogatives of the people will depend upon the will of 
their sovereign ; and although he is but slightly armed, no- 
thing will be difficult to him if he follows the example of the 
Protector, who governed England with an army of seven or 
eight thousand men, although all the nobility and most of the 
people detested his authority. It has already been proposed 
to dissolve the present parliament because it was not convoked 
in due form; and appearances clearly indicate, that if the 
ministers do not find it well-intentioned, they will not leave it 
long in existence. The House of Lords appears the strongest ; 
but those of whom it is composed are not capable of great 
enterprise, and the veterans who have fought during the late 
w'ars have lost nearly all their haughtiness. The Earl of Man- 
chester belongs to this number ; but he thinks he has deserved 
much of late, and the hope of obtaining some high offip e will 
render him very circumspect. I had formed an intimacy with 
him some years since, and had even first addressed myself to 
him in order to induce parties here to invite the king of Eng- 
land to pass into France, and he professed that he would labour 
to that end ; nevertheless, I have not seen that he has done 
anything in the matter, and since his brother’s Tetter has been 
given to him, he has certainly been to see me, but in company 
with others ; and in answer to my questions, he defciTcd con- 
versation on the matter to some other time. The Countess of 
Carlisle is more disposed to enter into intrigues, and has ap- 
peared so for a long w’hile ; but her credit is greatly di- 
minished, as is also that of her brother, the Earl of Northum- 
berland. It is to be feared that the rest of the Presbyterian 
party, who are well-disposed towards France, will have the 
same fate. As for the general, I have kept on good terms 
with him, having anticipated the orders which were sent me 
to congratulate him upon the happy success of his enterprise ; 
but no one believes that his opinion has much influence in 
deciding the questions discussed in the Council of England ^ 
especially in reference to foreign affairs ; moreover his con- 
fidants are entirely devoted to the interests of the Chancellor. 
One of them, Mr. Morrice, has been made a minister and Se- 
cretary of State ; the others have received other rewards in 
the same way. Different opinions, nevertheless, prevail with 
regard to the Chancellor’s influence, and the King of England 
does not wish it to be considered so great as many represent it ; 
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some think that the Earl of St. Albans will have a great deal to 
do with ajfifairs of state. These opinions need confirmation, and 
this cannot be given until after the king's arrival in London. 
He disembarked at Dover on the 4th of this month; the 
general received him on the beach kneeling, and surrounded 
by all his ai-my. The king bestowed upon him all imaginable 
caresses, called him his father, and after a short conversation 
in private, and when he had received the homage of the no- 
bility under a dais which had been erected, having at his sides 
the Dukes of York and Gloucester, who received similar re- 
spects at the same time and remained covered, the king en- 
tered his carriage, into Avliich the two princes and the general 
at first took their seats; the Duke of Buckingham also got in 
without being invited, and although he had met with a very 
cool reception. The king took the road to Canterburj , along 
which liaving met all the companies of gentlemen in battle-array, 
he mounted on horseback, and so entered into that city, where 
he has remained up to this time ; during his stay there he has 
given the order of the Garter to the general and to the Earl of 
Southampton, with this difference, that the Dukes of York 
and Gloucester fastened the sash and garter on the first, and 
the herald-at-arms performed the same office to the other. A 
paper was also read containing the reasons for the general’s 
promotion, which were derived from his connection with the 
royal family, although only by way of bixstardy, and from the 
services he has rendered in liberating the three nations from 
slavery. Mr. ^Morrice and vSir Abhley Cooper, who both be- 
longed to the old parliament, have been also favoured for the 
latter reason, and tin* Garter has been sent to General Monta- 
gue, who commands the fleet under the Duke of York, who 
has been appointed Lord High Admiral. All this company 
will leave Canterbury to-day on its way to London, into which 
city the king will enter to-morrow at the head of the nobility. 
The brevity of the time allowed for preparation not permitting 
great magnificence, the two Houses of Parliament will await 
him at Whitehall. Nothing of importance has occurred in 
these two bodies of late. The Lordfe have granted the Com- 
mons the liberty to put on their hats, which they formerly 
disputed, and the latter have resolved upon a law against the 
Irish Catholics, together with a renewal of the laws which 
banish from the court all who are of the same religion. The 
king, 'W'hen embarking, forbade the Catholics of 1^ suite to 
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accompany him, from which we may infer that uniformity of 
opinion exists upon this point. I am preparing to present the 
letters of credence which have been sent me. The ambassador 
from the States General who was here has been recalled in 
conformity with the desire which the king expressed when at 
the Hague, and the Portuguese envoy greatly apprehends that 
he wdll not be admitted to an audience after what has hap- 
pened to his colleague resident in Holland. « * 

(66.) M. I)E BoTTIfDEAXJX TO CARDINAL MaZARIN. 

My Lord, London, June 10, 1660. 

I HAVE nothing to communicate to-day, except the en- 
trance of the king into London, as I have had no opportunity, 
since his arrival, of presenting to him his Majesty’s letter, 
and no remarkable solemnity, or great magnificence was 
displayed upon this occasion, but only great declamations 
and exjHCssions of joy. In the morning the king left Ro- 
chester, which is distant about ten leagues from this city, 
and mounted his horse w^hen about two leagues ofi‘, where 
he was met by all the companies of the nobility, and by five 
regiments of the army ; he marched forwards in the midst of 
these corps, and was soon mot by the Mayor of London, ac- 
companied by the ShoritFs and a number of citizens on horse- 
back, at the utmost confines of his jurisdiction. The Mayor 
presented his sword to the king, wdio returned it into his 
hands, upon which he remounted his horse, and carried his 
sword before him, still remaining bareheaded, and having 
General Monk on his right hand, and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham on his left. The King rode immediately behind him, 
having the Dukes of York and Gloucester on either side, 
but a little behind him ; in this order he passed through the 
w^hole length of the city, through two ranks of pikemen of 
the city militia, and of the guilds of merchants who stood 
with their robes and banners in a hedge behind the barriers 
which had been fixed up in all the streets, in some of which 
the water-conduits were filled with wine. The king found 
the members of both Houses of Parliament at Whitehall, 
according to the orders which had been given them on the 
preceding evening, and harangues were made in their name, 
for the Upper House by the Earl of Manchester, and for the 
Commons by their Speaker. The day was ended with the 
erection of bonfires in front of all the houses^ and the boom- 
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ing of the guns at the Tower of London. All day yesterday 
was employed in receiving all those who presented them- 
selves, and to-day the Dukes of York and Gloucester, have 
taken their seats in parliament for the first time, in virtue of 
the pjitcnts granted them during the reign of the deceased 
king, as the princes of the blood enjoy this prerogative only 
by commission. They advocated the desire which the king 
expressed through the medium of one of the Lords, that some 
of those who were created peers by the deceased king should 
be admitted : and although the House of Commons had pro- 
jected an act to annul all these titles, and the House of 
Lords was willing to ratify such a resolution, not one of them 
ventured to oppose the proposition, and this acquiescence 
opens the door to all those titles which have been created 
since the commencement of the war, which will render the. 
Upper House more august in numbers than it formerly was. 
This afternoon, the Council of State began its sessions, and 
Mr. Hollis and the President of the preceding Council, were 
admitted. The Earl of Manchester and Lord llobarts, con- 
sidered to be two of the ablest men in the nation, are also to 
be added, although the latter was a most zealous opponent of 
the kiilg, and his appointment is a cause of chagrin to some 
of the old royalists. It has been judged advisable by this 
junto, to publish three acts of parliament, the principal of 
which has reference to the confirmation of sales; the act 
which renews the ancient penal laws against the Catholics 
has been presented on the part of the Commons to the House 
of Lords; that enacting the imposition of taxes to the 
amount of three millions, payable in three months, has passed, 
as has also the prorogation of the sessions of the Courts of 
Justice ; and these are the principal deliberations which have 
occurred of late. The alFaii-s of the queen are soon to be 
brought under discussion. I informed the Secretary of State, 
this morning, that his Majesty had sent me letters of credence, 
and the Earl of St. Albans, w'ho came to see me this evening, 
assures me that the king was, this afternoon, well-disposed to 
receive me, notwithstanding the impression which my enemies 
tried to convey to him that, instead of acting on his behalf I 
had pressed the General, of late, to constitute himself Pro- 
tector. This is a report which was prevalent some time since, 
but which has no other foundation than the civilities and 
offisTB of friendship which yoxir Eminence ordered me to make 
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to him a few days after his arrival in London. The authors 
of the rumours arc those men who are desirous tp irritate the 
public mind against France, and reflectively against the 
queen. I postpone until the next post further remarks 
upon this subject, and upon the influence possessed by the 
Chancellor, as I have no time to write more to-day ; and after 
having informed you of the excuses sent me by Mr. Lockliart 
for not having visited me, and which he has based upon the 
fact that his disgrace is partly owing to the great friendship 
which he had displayed towai-ds France, I will subscribe 

myself, &c. 

(67.) — M. DE Bouedeaux to Caiidinal Mazaein. 
My Loed, London, June 14, 1660. 

I wii<L now satisfy the expectations which my previous 
letter wdll have led your Eminence to form with regard to 
Chancellor Hyde, by informing you that it is reported to me 
in diflerent quarters, that tlie King of England determines 
upon no afiaii* of importance without his concurrence, that he 
has bestowed no high office on any one who is not on good 
terms with this minister, that he attributes his restoration to 
him, and that he is quite disposed to devolve the burden of 
government on to his shoulders ; but that novorihcless, ho is 
offended if he is termed tlic jirime minister, and believed to 
have so much influence. The Earl of St. Albans gave me to 
understand, that the King’s favour is divided between the 
Chancellor and the INIarquis of Ormonde, but that he thinks 
that the former will prevail in the end ; the one may be more 
active and devoted to business, and the other very much be- 
loved by the Idng ; both arc equally discontented w ith France 
and attached to Spain, and the fear which they entertain 
with regard -to the return of the queen induces them to seek 
opportunities for irritating the mind of their master against 
France. If they had succeeded in this as well as in inspiring 
the people with an aversion tow'ards us, a war might be ex- 
pected : since the return of the court nothing else is talked 
about, and many are of opinion, that, as it is necessary to give 
some occupation abroad to the English troops, tliis could not 
be done less prejudicially than by employing them against 
France. But I do not learn that the king coincides with 
these views, and the reports which have reached me up to 
this moment, represent him to be better acquainted with his 
true interests than to entertain such an idea. Public rumour 
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also asserts that he will not receive me, and I cannot but sus- 
pect that this report has some foundation, as I have received 
no news from the Secretary of State, although when I informed 
him that I had letters of credence, he promised to inform the 
king thereof immediately, and to gi^^ me an answer without 
delay. I sent to him this evening to inquire the reason of his 
silence, and he deferred all explanations until to-morrow. As 
regards the position of the Earl of St. Albans, by his own 
avowal, when he came into England, he did not thinlc himself 
very much advanced in the king's good graces, and many had 
confirmed me in this opinion ; but he has met with greater at- 
tention during the last few days, and he assures me that he 
found the king inclined quite otherwise than he is repre- 
sented to be, both with regard to France, and to myself in- 
dividually ; consequently he has no cause for complaint, aftet 
that the General’s brother-in-law has declared that I liad 
charged him with no proposition which could tend to destroy 
the good-will of the General, whose influence it is not thought 
will be of long duration ; for the Presbyterians whom he has 
deceived (by recalling the king unconditionally, contrary to 
his promise), will, if possible, urge him to extremities, and 
the Chanc('llor is temporizing with him. Some of the leading 
Presbyterians have been summoned to the Council ; most of 
the others are the best qualified of the peers who discharged 
the same duties under the deceased king, or under the present 
monarch : the Duke of Buckingham is the only one rejected, 
and it is reported that the king himself made him leave his 
room, telling him that he would send for him when his ser- 
vices should become necessary. His past conduct is the 
cause of this disgrace, and of late he has not behaved himself 
in a manner calculated to efface the remembrance of it. Most 
of the principal offices have also been filled up ; the Marquis 
of Ormonde is Grand-Master, and aspires to be Viceroy of 
Ireland ; the General also aspires to the same post, although 
he has been appointed Master of the Horse ; the Earl of Man- 
chester is Lord High Chamberlain the Chancellor has as- 
sumed his seat both in the Court ‘of Chancery, and in the 
House of Lords, of which he is the Speaker ; the office of 
Postmaster- General, with a salary of 1,000/. per annum, has 
been given to the Duke of Gloucester. It is proposed to 
place upon a permanent footing a regiment of 1,200 cavalry; 
and although it is said that the General is opposed to the 
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pkiif the king will doubtleBS decide the matter according to 
w own pleasure. He went to the Parliament, on the 11^ 
instant, by water and without ceremony, to give his approba- 
turn to the acts which authorize the session of that body, the 
continuance of the sessmns of the Courts of Justice, and the 
tax of three millions oi pounds sterling, which the Council of 
State had examined on the previous evening. Ihis was done 
after the King had made a rather short speech to the two 
Houses, in w^hich lie expressed his gratitude for the affection 
which they had lately manifested towards him, and assured 
them that he w^ould cany into complete execution the declara- 
tion which he had sent to them from Breda : the Chancellor 
spoke after him, and — ^after having exaggerated the importance of 
the miraculous revolution which has just happened, praised the 
General and represented the King to be strongly desirous to 
observe the declaration of Breda — he pressed the I'arliament 
to conclude the act of amnesty by naming those who are to 
be excepted from it, in order that the others may be not only 
exempted from danger, but also from fear. He also recom- 
mended the act which has reference to religion, and gave 
them to understand that regard must be had to tender con- 
sciences; and advised the satisfaction of the army by the 
payment of the arrears which are due to it. On the very 
next day measures were taken in reference to the first of these 
acts, and it wa« resolved that those of the king's judges who 
shall not suirender themselves within fifteen days, shall be 
declared traitors : two of them have been taken, and one of 
these is the brother-in-law of the deceased Protector, and was 
the main cause of the dnwnfal of his son. Search has been 
made during the last few days for other criminals, namely, 
the men who betrayed the king, some of whom were found 
out by Mr. Thuidoe’s clerk when he was at Breda ; and he 
himself, as 1 am told, has revealed the others ; among others 
hme been found one of the leaders of the party commanded 
by Sir George Booth, and another, a Colonel greatly esteemed 
the King, who has been lodged in the Tower. Two gen- 
ii^en of the Duke of Buckingham's retinue belonged to 
this same cabal, and have taken flight. There was also ar- 
^wated, this morning, at Whitehall, in consequence of informa- 
tion which has arrived from the country, a man who is sus- 
pected of entertaining des^ns upon the person of the King, 
the first act of whose reign, which has appeared in public un- 
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der his name) is a proclamation against drunkenness, airice 
to which his pcutisans are aemised of being rather addierled. 
Two other proclamations have been published since, in con- 
formity with the resolutions of the parliament, which prohibit 
the dispossession, without a justice’s order, of the holders af 
confiscated lands, both in England and Ireland; these are 
orders chiefiy agieeablc to the people and the army. The act 
renewing the laws against the Catholics has not yet passed 
the House of Lords ; and it was even resolved, at the time 
when the Common Prayers were ordered to be read in the 
House, that no one shoi^d be compelled to attend ; for thpt 
would have excluded the Catholics. This same body has to* 
day taken the oath of fidelity to the King. Borne members of 
the Council of citizens on Saturday, took advantage of the 
absence of several of their colleagues to resolve on a requm- 
tion to Parliament for the maintenance of the Covenant ; but 
this morning, the Council being full, this resolution was re- 
voked ; and the generality of the nation have no other thought 
but how they may please the King. It only remains for me 
to subscribe myself, &c. 

(68.) — M. DE Boukdeaux to Cabdinal Mazabtk. 

My Loud, London, June 17, 1660, 

The promise which the Secretary of State made to me, 
on the 14th of this month, that be would give me a speedy 
answer, has been duly performed. He sent a man yesterday 
to me, who told me on his behalf that, although the King is 
desirous to maintain a good understanding with all his neigh- 
bours, and particularly with France, and is disposed to receive 
those envoys whom his Majesty may send to him, he never- 
theless could not admit me to an audience to present my letters 
»f credence, because, in the coiu-se of my negociations, 1 have 
acted in opposition to his interests, and that the King there- 
fore desired that 1 should quit England. 1 professed to be 
aurprised at such a message, and that I expected to have found 
more coincidence with the friendship of his Majesty, whose 
assurances of good-will I was instructed to renew ; that os for 
my conduct, it had been in conformity with my orders, and 
tlmt if it were rightly understood, the King of England W'ould 
have more cause to praise me for it than to complain of it. 
The messenger, taking no notice of this answer, asked me 
what reply he liould give with regard to my departure from 
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England. I told Him that I would inform his Majesty of this 
desire without delay, as 1 could not withdraw without his 
permission. He reiterated that as the resolution which he 
had communicated to me had not been taken without mature 
deliberation, it would not be changed. I informed him that 
I should doubtless be directed to conform to it, as it was not 
his Majesty's custom cither to send or to maintain ministers 
in any State where they were regarded with an evil eye, but 
that I hoped that until the arrival of such orders, the King of 
England would behave towards me in the way in which he 
would wish his ambassadors to be treated in France. I thought 
it advisable to use these general terms, as they leave the door 
open to a change of opinion, if that of the King of England 
were founded only upon some particular dislike, as I M’as in- 
formed it was, *'nd I thought I could not better disabuse his 
mind than by the mediation of the Earl ot St. Albans, whom 
I had visited m ^he evening before I received this message, 
in the hope of discovering whether such an answer were me- 
ditated, as I had heard ; but he would not enter into any ex- 
planations ; he only desired that as soon as the Secretary of 
State had sent it to me, I should communicate it tc him. This 
I did, and this morning he came to sec me, and told me that 
he was not at the Council when it was resolved to refuse me 
an audience, but that, having inquired the reasons for this 
step, he had leared that the zcai which I had displayed under 
the deceased Protector, ana the mbiguous language which I 
had used of late towards General Monk, (which might have 
inspired him with the idea of following Cromwell's example,) 
having persuaded the Council of my aversion to the restoration 
of the King of England, it had been considered prudent not 
to admit me. I stated in reply that I have executed the 
orders of his Majesty under all the governments of Englanfl 
with all the zeal which can be expected from a good servant ; 
that nevertheless, my actions have never been intended to in- 
jure the interests of the King of England, but only to csbiblish 
perfect harmony between the two nations according to the 
orders given me, and that I did not think that any one could 
find fault with me in this respect ; that even if they would 
thoroughly examine into what had taken place in the different 
conjunctures of affmrs, it would be observed that France had 
always guarded the interests of the King of England so far as 
to avoid, in treaties, the slightest expressions which could de- 
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rogate from the rights which ho possessed by birth : and as 
regarded my compliments to the (xeneral, they were not sub- 
ject to any interpretation, especially after I had on the same 
day so distinctly expressed myself to his brother-in-law, who 
acknowledges the truth of my statement ; that all my advances 
and offers tended to favour tht*. restoration of the royal family 
by the intervention of France, and to contribute at the same 
time to the private advancement of the General ; that for the 
rest, if the information which had been given to the King of 
England prevailed ovci these truths which I could easily cor- 
roborate by my orders raid my despatches to the court, and if 
the ill-feeling which seemed to be excited against me wo\ild 
not allow' the King of England to see mo, his refusal ought at 
least to be signified in a less disobliging manner than that 
which had been employed ; that it was merely necessary 
defer the audience, and meanwhile to beg his Majesty to send 
some moi'e agreeable person, and even to take a public, reso- 
lution not to treat with those foreign ministers who were em- 
ployed under the preceding governments, in order that the 
iil-treatment which I had experienced might not be attributed 
to any particular hostility to France, as public reports de- 
clared, or to the animosity of some of the members of the 
English Council, who, in this case, seemed to follow the dic- 
tates of their passions rather than those of propriety, and to 
desire to alienate rattier ♦ban maintain friendship between the 
two nionarclis ; that as for myself, I should not act in this 
spirit, and that, very far from involving the nations in a quar- 
rel, I should only strive to prevent it, and to induce his 
Majesty to consent to my withdraw'al, as my residence in 
England could no longer conduce to his interest ; that I only 
wished, (in order that it might not be brought as a reproach 
against me that, for want of explanation, I had allowed credit 
to be attached to such ill-founded reports,) that the King of 
England had sent to me the Secretary of State, or some other 
member of his Council to confer with me, it being sufficiently 
common among friendly princes to use this circumspection, 
jand that doubtless he would have -been satisfied with the in- 
terview ; that I could also have w ished that the character with 
which I am invested had been more respected, and that the mes- 
sage which had been sent me had been brought by some well- 
known person ; that as I could not receive such a message 
iroia an unknown individual, 1 intended to request the 
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Secretary to oommunicate it to me in writing. 1 ei^n coix- 
municated to the Earl the letter which I Was prepared to 
send with a copy of his Majesty's, which» by justifying mj 
conduct, removes all pretext for the resolution adapted h^:e. 
Meanwhile, the Plarl professed his disapprobation of their 
whole proceedings with regard to me he also entered into 
the overtures which 1 made to prevent any animosity being 
excited, and desired that I should postpone the dispatch bolh 
of my letter to the Secretai^ and of the present, until he had 
spoken to the King, undertaking to represent to him that as 
the information which has been given him may be incorrect, 
he should not take further proceedings until he had first 
entered into some explanations, and had sent to me the Se- 
cretary of State with this view ; or, if he finds that the King 
cannot be induced to change his resolution, to suggest to him 
to take a general determination not to treat with the other 
ministers who were employed before his return. I did not 
request either one thing or the other, and so I did not think 
it right to refuse him a few hours’ delay to give time for re- 
pentance, or at least for taking some course which may give 
his Majesty less cause for irritation ; but as I am uncertain 
os to what he will do, and as he informed me that an express 
is to be dispatched from hence to Franco to-day^ to inform 
you of the reasons of tlie refusal which has been given, 1 should 
fear that your Eminence would be uneasy, miless I informed 
you immediately of what had taken place. I will also add, 
that 1 have been assured, upon good authority, that the Chan- 
cellor and the Marquis of Ormonde, feeling hurt at the morti- 
.fications which they received in France, particularly during 
their master’s last residence there, and at the attempts which 
have latterly been marte on our paii: in order to remove them, 
and inspired still more with fear of the return of the Queen 
of England, have induced the king to act in this manner to- 
wards me, in order to sow the seeds of division between the 
two courts, and by taking their revenge thus easily, to firee 
themselves from the danger they would incur from the pre- 
sence of the queen. The Earl of St. Albans had given me 
this information at his first visit, and nevertheless persuaded 
himself thiit he had warded ofi* the blow, as the King had 
charged him to tell me that 1 should be well received ; but 
although 1 requested an audience on that same day, it was 
not granted me, and the resolution which has been sent me 
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gives rcasom to believe that it was hoped that I should press, 
for an interview, in order that it might be refused ; whence 
I infer that the Earl of St. Albans is not in the secret condd^ 
enceof the King, and that the Chancellor’s influence augments 
dedly. It has not appeared to me consistent with my dignity 
to pay him a visit, as I know he is so ill-intentioned towards 
ri*ance. I had, nevertheless, expressed myself clearly enough 
to several who are strongly attached to his interests, to give 
him reason to expect every civility from me ; an intimate 
friend of the Marquis of Ormonde has also informed him 
that I should behave in the same manner towards him ; but 
these advances were not sufficient to dissipate their ill-will, 
or to change their policy. As for the General, his credit 
appears rather in the distribution of gratuities and benefiic- 
tions than in the Cabinet, where he has quite ceased to carry 
on any intrigues ; and I have not, therefore, thought it worm 
while to call upon him in this emergency. I only intend to 
convey to him some reproach for the interpretation which he 
placed upon my civilities, and for the effect, at least, of the 
pretext which it furnished ; but 1 do not expect that any of 
the steps w'hich I can with propriety take will be of any in- 
fluence, and after the sensation which will be produced by the 
answer which has been given rao, this court will consider itself 
no longer in a position to swerve from it ; wherefore I suppose 
that it w ill be judged expedient to send me permission to with- 
draw as quickly as possible. If your Eminence should consider 
it consistent with the dignity of France to manifest some dis- 
content at those jiroceedings, and should wisli at the same time 
to punish their authora, it would only be necessary, instead of 
sending extraordinary ambassadors forthwith, to induce the 
Gueen of England to come hitlier under the pretext of medi^ 
ating a reconciliation. 1 have seen many persons who are of 
opinion that she ought to be conveyed hither by France, lest 
Flngland should display no wisli to recall her, and lest th© 
ministry should meanwhile strengthen themselves to her pre- 
judice, as aflairs could not be administered by persons more 
badly-intentioiied than those who have been called into the 
Council the Chancellor : the others are noblemen whose 
votes have not very much weight, or w’ho like the Earl of 
Manchester, are striving to gain a position. Some of the latter 
would become bolder if they had the Queen to support them^ 
and there is no more certain means, than her presence, for 
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sowing division in this court. Measures may be taken upon 
the information wdiich has been given me, and it must be ad- 
mitted that I have pursued a course of conduct which leaves 
his Majesty room either to express his resentment or to accept 
the reasons which may be urged to justify their proceedings 
here ; and I am persuaded that it will always bo time to 
assume a tone of complaint and haughtiness, if it is judged 
more honorable than that of concession to the desire felt for 
my withdrawal, and that your Eminence will follow rather the 
dictates of modemtion than those of anger. If I have mis- 
taken your choice, it will be easy for me to retrace my steps, 
as I feel very much disposed to assert the dignity of France. 
I shall await orders on this point with considerable impatience, 
as I cannot henceforward remain in England with satisfaction, 
cither in my public or private capacity, and I hope that your 
Eminence will speedily deliver m(* from this unpleasant posi- 
tion. You will be pleased to consider that as I cannot leavi‘ 
the country without paying my debts, which amount to twenty 
thousand pounds, and as I have no credit either at Paris or 
in London, I should be greatly embarrassed unless the court 
would supply me with means to liquidate them ; the appoint- 
ments which are due to me amount to a larger sum, and they 
could not be paid more opportunely. I entreat your Imminence to 
be good enough to take this into consideration, and I hope 
that the same person who brings me orders w’ill also supply 
me w-ith the means of executing them. If I can execute any 
commission in your service, I shall consider myself very for- 
tunate to end my residence in England in this way.. 1 have no 
more news of any importance to write to j-ou just now. Ilie 
Upper House has been engaged during the last few days in a 
debate upon the question whether in the absence of the (Uiaii- 
cellor, it could appoint a Speaker or receive one from the King, 
and the discussion has not yet terminated. The Commons 
have named the seven judges of the King who are to be ex- 
cepted from the amnesty. Major-General Ilarri.son, and 
Colonel Jones, the brother-in-law of the deceased Protector, 
are the only ones arrested. One of the others, named Scott, 
having taken refuge in Flanders, was captured by the English 
there ; but notwithstanding that the Marquis of Caracena was 
requested to give him up, his escape was connived at, and 
with some justice, as this unfortunate man, who was Secretary 
of State under the llepublic, was a pensioner and a valuable 
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servant of Spain. The English court continues to complain of 
the favour which has been shown him. Yesterday the Earl of 
Manchester proposed, in the House of Lords, the payment of 
the Queen’s dowry, which was granted without opposition, 
and this morning the House of Commons acquiesced in it, and 
appointed Commissioners to confer with the Lords upon the 
subject. Nothing lias as yet been said of her return, or of any 
foreign affairs ; and it only remains for me, &c. 

Postscript, June 18, 1660. — I delayed tlic departure of 
the present courier because the Earl of St. Albans sent yes- 
terday evening to tell me that he would come and see me this 
morning. He has not failed to do so, and informed me that 
the King had told him that he was too fully persuaded that I 
had acted in opposition to his interests to be willing to enter 
into any explanation, and immediately spoke to me of the 
secret m ticle which had caused his departure from Franco, in 
terms which justify the belief that this act was employed to irri- 
tate liim. I informed the Earl that, after I had done my duty by 
giving the King better information, I had nothing more to do 
but receive my dismissal, and that I should greatly regret 
to sbe that resentment for a civility which necessity had ex- 
torted had prevailed over the remembrance of all the benefits 
which he had received from his Majesty's friendship. The 
Earl also told mo that they intended to adopt the plan of not 
admitting any other foreign minister who had treated with the 
preceding governments ; and I answered that liis Majesty 
would not take into consideration anything which concerned 
them, as the treatment w'hich they experienced could not ser\'e 
as a rule for that which he had a right to expect for his min- 
isters. This is the present position of this matter. I feel 
persuaded that your Eminence will judge it necessary to with- 
draw me from hence without delay. * * # 


( 62 .) — M. DE Bourdeaux to Cardinal Mazarin. 

My Lord, London, June 24, 1660. 

No change has taken place in thd resolutions adopted here 
with regard to me : 1 have not, therefore, judged it expedient 
to make fresh attempts to disabuse the King of England, after 
the answers brought to me on his behalf by the Karl of St. 
Albans. My principal care of late has been to discover the 
origin of these untoward dispositions ; and 1 have been assured 
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by different pef^onis, among otbers Hy a . nobleman 'who* re- 
quested that He name should not appear, in my letters, that 
the discontent of the ChanoeUbr and of the Marquis of 
Ormonde arc the real causes ; that they thought they would 
execute a tremendous vengeance by revising me an audience 
in so disobliging a manner, and that in oid^ to dispose their 
master to tliis step, they made use of the confessions of Mr. 
Thurloe, who has revealed the secrets of foreign as well as of 
domestic negociiitions. The same person informed me that 
the King of England feels great initation at the treatment 
which he received latterly in France, and is far from consider- 
ing himself under any obligations to us ; apprehension of the 
return of the Uuecn oi England has also sometliing to do with 
their conduct here, and I may say that public rumour makes 
the aversion to be greater than it possibly can be : that many 
even think they cannot pay court better than by speaking 
against France, and that some members of the Council have 
given me to understand that it would be a crime for them to 
hold any correspondence with me. Lord Berkley has not 
ceased to visit me with the permission of the Duke of York, 
and on the day before yesterday he told me that he had recei- 
ved orders to assure me that his master entertained a grateful 
recollection of the favours which he had received from his 
Majesty; he even paid me some complinaents on his be- 
half, and the conversation which we had persuaded me that 
the remainder of the court are of very different opinions from 
the Duke of York, that the General had joined the Chancellor, 
and that this cabal was all-powerful. But their ill-will is not 
to bo feared, as the King of England appears disposed not to 
follow blindly their dictates ; and moreover, his precarious 
position renders the friendship of neighbouring princes ex- 
tremely necessary. Although the Parliament is very submis- 
sive, and no one either in the Upper House or in the House of 
Commons dares to speak against propositions which are sup- 
posed to originate with him, there are, nevertheless, many 
malcontents already, and religion will probably soon increase 
their number, if the King is bent, as it is said, on re-establish- 
ing the bishops. Requisitions to this effect are being got up 
in several counties, aud attempts are being made to overcome 
the repugnance of the troops to this establishment. Nothing 
has as yet l)een said about the matter in Parliament. The act 
of amnesty is still under consideration, and within the last 
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few days the House of Commons has named several of those 
who are to be excepted from it, as far as their property is con- 
cemed. Sir Harry Vane is the first on the list, and the most 
distinguished members of the preceding governments will have 
the same fortune. Attention has also been given to the affairs 
of Ireland, and according to the project of the Commons, the 
condition of the Catholics in that country will be worse than 
it was during the disgrace of the King of England. The 
House of Lords does not tyeat of matters of so much impor- 
tance ; it has during the last few days, resolved upon taking 
an oath of fidelity which is very repugnant to the Catholics, 
inasmuch as it obliges them to acknowle{lge the King as head 
and defender of the Church ; but they hope that they will not 
be forced to take it, and many noblemen of the Presbyterian 
faction also ai-e no less opposed to it. A resolution has been 
taken by this House to pay the Uueen’s dowry ; but thei*e is 
some difficulty about deciding whether the lands which had 
been allotted to her shall be witbdmwn from the hands of 
those to whom the State has sold them, and the General 
declares that such a proceeding would offend the army. 
He has reduced the body of cavalry which was to be perma- 
nently established, from 1,200 to 200 men ; and still they are 
not positively certain whether tliey will be maintained by the 
Parliament. The Scotch demand the evacuation of the 
English garrisons which are kept up in tlieir country, that 
their Parliament shall be re-established, and that the ancient 
prerogatives of the Council of State whicJi was appointed in 
1650 shall be confirmed. This is indirectly demanding the 
maintenance of the Covenant, and there is very little disposi- 
tion to please them by granting this point. It only remains 
for me to assure you, my lord, that 1 am, See. * * * 

(70.) — M. ])E Bourdeaux to Cardinal Mazarin. 

My Lord, London, July 1, 1660. 

I AM still in expectation of those orders from tlie King with 
which my courier must be charged, and his delay cannot but 
cause me uneasiness, as I find I am useless as regai^ds the ser- 
vice of the public, and treated in a manner which plainly 
indicates that my departure from England is ardently desired. 
During the last few days I have obtained tolerably evident 
proofs of this in a domestic squabble : my steward took to 
flight when the time came for him to give an account of his 
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administration ; he has not only excited all my creditors by 
giving them the alarm of my departure, and induced some to 
seize my horses, but even had the insolence to cause the 
arrest of one of my secretaries in virtue of a woiTant signed 
by an ordinary justice. As the first action was brought by 
Englishmen and for debt, I did not think I could obtain much 
satisfaction for their proceeding, and endeavoured to pacify 
them; but it appeared to me that I should injure the preroga- 
tives of my character, if for a dispute between two of my ser- 
vants I addressed myself to an ordinary justice of the country, 
and so I had recourse to the King by means of the Earl of St. 
Albans, who had undertaken to have satisfaction given me even 
for the first injury ; nevertheless, having mentioned the last 
to the King, he found him quite astonished at my pretensions 
to the character of an ambassador during the remainder of the 
time that I may be in England ; his answer, even before he 
had heard the request, w’as uttered in a tone w’hich completely 
stopped the Earl’s mouth. I did not fail, before I was informed 
of it, to write to the Secretary of State a letter in which I de- 
manded that my secretary and steward should be restored to 
me ; and to strengthen this demand, I appended a copy of 
my letters of credence. I also saw^ the Earl of Munch ester, whose 
office obliges him to protect the rights of the ambassadors, and 
informed him that the injury w hich had been done me did not 
regard . me personally, but my character, and thus could not 
but offend his Majesty; he was convinced of the truth of 
what I said, and promised to speak to the King about it. Yes- 
terday evening, he called on me to tell me that he had per- 
formed his promise, and the King had charged him to assure 
me that Monsieur de Bourdeaux should be treated with all 
civility, but that as ambassador of France I must expect 
nothing, and that my secretary should bo restored to me, 
without making any mention of my steward. I declared to 
him that I bad claimed nothing in my owm right, and that 
although tlie King of England was kind enough to treat me 
with so much consideration, I would nevertheless not take ad- 
vantage of his kindness on the present occasion, but only 
claim respect for the quality wuth which I w’as invested in 
England, and which could not be contested me : I insisted 
again that complete justice should be done me by the restora- 
tion of my two servants, who could not recognize any other 
jtirisdiction but mine, and that of France after my return, if 
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they had any disputes witii one another ; and I thanked the 
Earl for his good offices. He promised to use all his efforts 
to obtain for me entire satisfaction, and I do not doubt that he 
will meet with some success, but not such as I could wish, 
since they persist in making a distinction between me and his 
Majesty's ambassador, and by this declaration manifest more 
animosity against France than against myself personally. 
This untoward disposition has been again confirmed to me by 
the same Earl of St. Albans, who came to relate to me the 
manner in which the king had received my complaint ; he told 
me in very precise language, that this proceeding had no re- 
ference to me, that it had a deeper meaning, and that the 
Chancellor’s faction were strongly desirous to excite animosity 
between our two States, hoping thereby to raise obstacles to 
the Queen's return ; that even they might intend to obtain for 
her similar treatment in France to that which has been given 
me here. It has also been reported to me that two hours be- 
fore he mentioned this incident to the King, he had had a long 
conversation with him with regard to me, taking occasion to 
do so from the information "which General Monk’s brother-in- 
law had just given him that he had been urged to declare tliat 
I had charged him, on the part of his Majesty and your 
Eminence, to induce the General to constitute himself Protector 
or to maintain the republic ; this has been imputed to me now 
for some time, and I was publicly justified from the charge at 
tliG Hague by this same brother-in-law. He expressed his 
joy that the Earl of St. Albans had unmasked this knavery, and 
nevertheless his discontent did not break out a moment after; 
from which it may be inferred that ray conduct has not caused 
it ; this is the feeling both of this tlarl and of Lord Berkley and 
other courtiers, who have borne testimony to the King, of their 
owm free-will, that I had appeared very zealous in his service. 
It is to be hoped that their judgment is ill-founded, and that 
my withdraw^al may stifle these seeds of misunderstanding 
before they take deeper root. If my debts pennitted me to 
leave London, I should be greatly tempted to forestall the 
permission which will doubtless be sent me ; for I am no longi|K: 
in a position to negociate, as the ministers of the Council avom 
meeting me. I do not learn that any foreign afikirs have as 
yet been discussed in the Council; it has only been reported 
to me that the King "will not ratify the treaty which has been 
made between the two Kings of the North, because he con- 
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tsiders it too disadTante^oufi to DenmaFk, whose interests axe 
'snuoh more considerable than those of the Swedes.'" Its re- 
sident has even had an audience, although he acted under the 
fireceding go>’emraents; and we must expect tliat the Dutch, 
notwithstanding the peace, will foment the present inclinations 
of this court, of which I have no important news to write. 
The Parliament has at length finished naming those who are 
to be excepted from the amnesty as far as their propei-ty is 
concerned. Besides Vane and Haslerig, Fleetwood, Lambert, 
and the Speaker of the preceding Parliament, a great friend 
of General Monk, have had the same fortune ; and they have 
augmented the number of those sentenced to death by the 
minister Peters, whom they have not yet caught, and by a 
major wliom they have brought from Ireland, who is accused 
of having cut off the head of the deceased king, and who con- 
fesses that he was on the scaffold in a mask. Some of the 
judges have surrendered tliemselves, and have been placed in 
confinement. The Commons have also been occupied with 
the regulation of the public revenue, and liavc granted the 
King during his whole lifetime, a considerable tax upon tlie 
markets, have continued the customs and excise-duties, sus- 
pended the payment of the public debts contracted since 1648, 
with the exception of the aixears of the army, and assigned 
10,000/. sterling for the support of the Queen of bhigland. 
out of the tax of 70,000/, sterling, which is to be levied on 
the people within three months. All the lands mortgaged for 
her dowry, which have not been sold w ill be restori'd to her, 
and some means of accommodation will be sought for the others. 
It was proposed in the House of Lords to take an oath of 
fidelity, with which the Catholics could not agree, because it 
contained expressions wliich entirely destroy the power which 
the Church of Rome claims to j) 08 se 8 s with regard to the de- 
position of kings and excommunicated States; but it is now 
no longer mentioned, and it is even not very agreeable to the 
rigid Presbyterians. This same oath has already been taken 
by several regiments, and it is to be presented to all the old 
„*, ^^ops, into the command of which persons of quality are being 
introduced. The King has been feasted everyday by different 
noblemen, and the city is to give him a great dinner in a fort- 
night. ITie deputies from Ireland have brought him their 
submission and 20,000/. It only remains for me to sign my- 
self, &c. 
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My Losb, Lcmcton, July 4* 1#S0, 

I no myeeilf iJie htmotir^ write to yeur Eminenoe tMoJy 
m order to iixfoxin you of arrsvel df courier on dey 
before yesterdsy, with orders ]pertnitting^ine to 
leave England, and that 1 am making m^aratioiis to leirve 
London to-morrow, so as to return to France as quickly as 
possible. The Secretary of State has this evening given me a 
passport, but not a vessel, for my passage ; which does not 
surprise me after the animosity which has been displayed of 
late days. My secretary has not been restored to me, although 
it was promised that he should be ; with this exception, I 
have nothing to desire, as I am very hap{>y that your Eminence 
approves of my past conduct, and remains persuaded that 
my actions as well as my words were in conformity * with 
the orders which were sent me. I hope to be with you 
so speedily as not to make it necessary to enter into any 
lengthened justificatiou at present, and I shall defer until that 
time an account of what has passed since the return of my 
courier. Meanwhile, having nothing of importance to write 
with regard to the affairs of England, I must thank your 
Eminence for the kindness you have shown in giving me the 
means of leaving this country honourably, in order to render 
you in France all those services of which you may consider me 
capable. My confidence that you will continue to honour me 
with your commands enables me patiently to endure the petty 
mortifications to which I have latterly been subjected ; and I 
cannot but esteem myself haj}py so long as it shall please you 
to believe that I am with afiection and respect, &c. 

(72.) — M. DE Bourdeatjx to Cakpinal Mazaein. 

My Lorp, London, July 6, 1660. 

I HAVE been detained here until now by those who, de- 
sirous to prevent a misunderstanding between the two king- 
doms, were straining every nerve to change the resolution 
which has been adopted with regard to me. Yesterday even, 
they felt entire confidence tha^t they would succeed, and t 
affair was strongly debated in the Council, the principal 
ministers of which were in favour of satisfying France. Never- 
theless, this evening the King decided the question, and 1 shall 
start to-morrow without fu^er delay in order to return to 
France as quickly as possible. A courier will be despatched 
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hence at the same tune to inform the Queen of what has passed. 
I have no time now to give you a more exact report, and no 
prejudice can arise to the public if I postpone the performance 
of this duty until my return. There is also nolmng of im- 
portance for me to write regarding the other affairs of England ; 
and I now have only to sign myself with respect, &c. 


THE END. 
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